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VI.—THE MIDDLE-ENGLISH METRICAL VERSION 
OF THE REVELATIONS OF METHODIUS; WITH 
A STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF METH- 
ODIUS IN MIDDLE-ENGLISH 
WRITINGS * 


I 


Among the works of authority referred to by medieval 
writers the Revelations of Methodius long held a promi- 
nent place. Its popularity continued even into compara- 
tively modern times, for from the year 1475 printed 


"The following study was first undertaken by Miss Marguerite 
Thiebaud, graduate scholar in English at Bryn Mawr College, 1912- 
1914, but was left unfinished at her death in March, 1914. Miss 
Thiebaud had prepared a transcript of the English text here printed, 
from rotographs of the original ms., and had identified the work, by 
comparison with the 1496 edition of the Latin text, as a translation 
of the Revelations of Methodius. She had also noted points of agree- 
ment between the English metrical version and the Cursor Mundi. 
Through the kindness of Mr. B. F. Thiebaud of Connersville, Indiana, 
I have had the assistance of Miss Thiebaud’s transcript and notes in 
continuing the study of the Revelations. The transcript has since¥ 
been compared with the original Ms. in the British Museum. * 
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editions of the text appeared at frequent intervals.? 
Sackur, its latest editor, who has prepared a critical 
version of the work, goes so far as to credit it with an 
influence second only to that of the canonical books and 
the Church Fathers.? It is the purpose of the present 
study, first, to investigate the influence of this work upon 
Middle-English writers, discovering, if possible, to what 
extent and in what version, they used Methodius; and 
furthermore, to publish, as evidence of the popularity of 
the Revelations, a Middle-English metrical translation, 
which has been preserved in a single ms. Before taking 
up this phase of the influence of Methodius, however, it 
will simplify the discussion to summarize briefly what 
sort of material the Revelations contains, and what is 
known of its author and its origin. 

The Revelations, originally written in Greek, is a his- 
tory of the ancient world-kingdoms and a prophecy of the 
last days. It begins with Adam and Eve, proceeds with a 
brief account of the patriarchs as far as Abraham, and then 
traces out the line of succession of the great kingdoms of 
Babylon, of the Medes and Persians, and of Macedonia, 
culminating in the Roman or Christian world-empire. 


From this point the narrative becomes prophecy and deals 
with the future conquests of the children of Ismahel (the 
Saracens), the invasion of Christian lands by Gog and 
Magog, and the persecutions of Antichrist at the end of 
the world. 


In Sackur’s discussion of the contents and sources of 
the Revelations, two points stand out: the author’s use of 
material of Syrian origin, and his arbitrary adaptation of 
his material to the development of a central theme, that of 

* Cf. E. Sackur, Sibyllinische Texte und Forschungen, Halle, 1898, 


p. +f. 
* Op. cit., p. 6. 
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the succession of the world-empires.* In the first part of 
his narrative, for example, the author is indebted to the 
so-called Cave of Treasures,4 a Syrian work of the sixth 
century, for the boundary lines which he uses in dividing 
his history into periods of a thousand years, and among 
other borrowings, for the figure of Jonitus, a son of Noah 
born after the flood and endowed with superhuman wis- 
dom.® Again, a Syrian source underlies the account of 
\lexander’s imprisonment of Gog and Magog.® Lastly, 
in the statement that the last king of the Romans will 
surrender his power to God on Golgotha, the Revelations 
again touches Syrian tradition,’ according to which Gol- 
gotha, as the center of the earth, is the scene of all the 
erucial events of world-history. 

The second point, the author’s manipulation of his mate- 
rial to suit his ends, is well illustrated in his introduction 
of the otherwise unknown Chuseth. She is called daughter 
of the king of Aethiopia and mother of Alexander. Upon 
the latter’s death, she marries Bizas, founder of Bizantium ; 
their daughter, in turn, marries Romulus, and thus the 
Macedonian empire becomes by inheritance a part of the 
Roman or Christian empire. It may be gathered from 
this brief survey that in the midst of much common tradi- 
tion, the Revelations had some new and unusual material 
to offer to western Europe. 

The authorship, place of origin, and date of this work 
are still matters of conjecture. In the mss. the Revelations 


* Sackur, p. 11. 

‘Op. cit., p. 9f. Sackur refers to a German translation by C. 
Bezold, Die Schatahéhle, Leipzig, 1883. An English translation made 
from an Arabian recension of the same work has been published by 
Margaret Dunlop Gibson in Studia Sinaitica, No. vit, London 1901, 
under the title Kitab al-Magall. 

* Op. cit., p. 14f. * Op. cit., p. 43 f. 

* Op. cit., p. 35 f. * Op. cit., p. 27 f. 
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has always been assigned to Methodius, bishop of Patara, 
who was martyred under Diocletian about 311-312 A. D.° 
The fact, however, that the Revelations refers to events of 


10 eliminates at 


the second half of the seventh century 
once the possibility of that bishop’s authorship. The real 
author, then, remains unknown. Of the translator who 
turned the work from Greek into Latin, only the name 
has been recorded, in the preface-heading of a single Ms. 
which reads: Incipit praefaciuncula Petri: monarchi." 
The Latin forms used in this ms. afford some evidence for 


the supposition that the translation was made in Gaul.'? 


It was in the Latin, rather than in the Greek, version that 
the text spread over Europe. The existence of the trans- 
lation in Mss. of the seventh or eighth centuries, together 
with internal evidence which points to the possibility that 
the author’s description of the Ismahelites’ conquests is 
based upon historical invasions made by the Mohammedans 


during the seventh century, has led critics to assign the 


work to the close of that century.’* Tlowever vague the 


details of its origin may be, there is no doubt that the 


*For a brief discussion of Methodius ef. Dict. of Christian Bio 
graphy, Art. Methodius. Also, Leo Allatius, De Methodiorum scriptis 
Diatriba, Hamburg, 1716, p. 77 f. and E. Carel, S. Methodi Patarensis 
Vonvivium Decem Virginum, Paris, 1880, p. 6 f. 

* Cf. Gudschmid, Kleine Schriften, Leipzig, 1894, v, p. 505 and 
Sackur, p. 45 f. 

“ Sackur, p. 57. The translator's preface did not share the popu- 
larity of the text, for it is found only in the one ms. The name does 
not occur in the preface itself. 

™ Op. cit., p. 56. 

* Cf. Gudschmid, v, p. 505 and Sackur, p. 45f. Bonwetsch, Me- 
thodius von Olympus, Erlangen u. Leipzig, 1891, p. Xxxviii, gives a 
summary of dates proposed before the appearance of Sackur’s work. 
Sackur and Gudschmid are in practical agreement; the latter (p. 
505) dates the Revelations 676-78, while the former (p. 56) would 
set it a little later, in the last years of Constantine IV (668-685). 
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Revelations, once translated, soon became and remained 


a widely-known authority. 


II 


With this brief account of the work, we may turn to 
the discussion of the Revelations in connection with 
English writers. That the work was easily accessible to 
them is evident from the large number of surviving Mss. 


But these mss. show, further, that the text current in 


England was a much abridged version of the original.’* 


Since this short text is the one commonly used by English 
writers it will be necessary to point out its chief dis- 
tinctions. Of twenty-one mss.'° examined, twenty repre- 


“It is not implied that this short version is peculiar to England. 
Sackur speaks of innumerable Mss. of the Revelations in Continental 
libraries which have not yet been examined. Among these, no doubt, 
similar short versions would be found. In the Vatican Library, for 
instance, the Regina Collection contains five texts of Methodius, of 
which two, Regina 219, f.1 and Regina 553, f. 169 have the altered 
beginning found in short texts. The Ottoboni Mss. of the same 
library include three texts with the altered beginning: Ottob. 609 
f. 20 r; Ottob. lat. 222, and 662 f. 129 r. For the notes on these Mss. 
| am indebted to Mrs. Grace Frank, of Bryn Mawr. 

* The following are short texts; fragments and extracts are not 
listed. 

In British Museum: Arundel 326, f. 57; Cott. Titus D. m1, f. 138; 
Cott. Vesp. E. 1m, f. 136; Royal 8. F. vit, f. 170; Sloane ms, 289, 
f. 85. 

In Bodleian Library: Bodl. 163 (S. C. 2016) f. 245; Bodl. 867 (S. 
C. 2746) f. 299; Musaeo 62 (S.C. 3650) f. 135°, slightly incomplete 
at the end; Laud Mise. 270 (S. C. 1021) f. 213; Rawl. D. 250 (S. C. 
13058) f. 12"; Rawl. poet. 241 (S. C. 14732) p. 189. 

In Oxford Colleges: Corpus Christi Coll. ms. ccocxxx, f. 159; St. 
John’s Coll. ms. exxvimt, f. 217"; St. John’s Coll. ms. cxxxv, f. 48°; 
St. John’s Coll. ms. cLxxxm1, f. 128”; Magdalene Coll. ms. L111, p. 207; 
Merton Coll. Ms. xt, f. 51°; Trinity Coll. ms. m1, f. 246°; University 
Coll. Ms. xcrx, f. 238°. 

In Cambridge: Camb. Univ. Lib. ms. Dd. xv. 15, f. 153. 
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sent the short version; the remaining ms., B. M. Addit 
34018, fol. 94b, is an interpolated copy of the complete 
version, which clearly shows an intermediate stage between 
that and the short texts. It has, for instance, many small 
additions and alterations, which, as will be noted, reap- 
pear in the short version. Texts of the latter type, how- 


ever, are particularly distinguished by omissions. Most 


noteworthy is the elimination from the center of the text 
of the entire section dealing with the kings of Babylon 
and Persia, with Alexander and his imprisonment of Gog 


and Magog, and with Chuseth and her relation to the 


Roman empire.'® The change is managed with some skill, 
so that one who did not have both texts in mind would 
never suspect a break. The author had paused a moment 
in his narrative concerning the children of Ismahel to 
prophesy their second outpouring upon Christian nations. 
The reviser seized the opportunity offered by this change 
of tense and instead of returning, like his original, to 
historical events, proceeded at once to describe the second 


It is a pleasure to record my thanks due to the librarians of the 
above-named libraries for the privilege of examining these MSS. 

A number of Mss. of Cambridge Colleges which I was unable to see, 
but the opening words of which are quoted in the catalogues of the 
college libraries, show the altered beginning characteristic both of 
the short text and the interpolated text of B. M. Addit. 34018. It is 
impossible to say whether they show the omissions characteristic of 
the short text alone. At least they are not copies of the original 
version, represented in Sackur’s text. These MSS. are: 

Corpus Christi Coll. Ms. 66, f. 235°; Ms. 275, f. 18; ms. 288, f. 98°; 
MS. 404, f. 4; Ms. 521, f. 48°; St. John’s Coll. ms. 184, f. 304; Mag- 
dalene Coll. Ms. 15, f. 91; Peterhouse Lib. Ms. 45, f. 383*, incomplete. 

It may be noted that the early printed editions of the Revelations 
in general follow the original text, with some additions (ef. Sackur’s 
notes), and have the same opening sentence. 

* This omission includes pp. 69-79 of Sackur’s text (referred to 
as S). Cf. the short Latin text (J) printed as an appendix to the 
present article, p. 197. 
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coming of the Ismahelites and the end of the world. In 
the short version, therefore, one does not hear of such well- 
known characters as Nabuchadonosor, Darius, Alexander, 
Bizas, and Romulus. The carefulness of the reviser is 
seen in his suppression of all references in later parts of 
the text to the omitted passages. Though he speaks of the 
invasion of Gog and Magog in the last days, he drops the 
explanatory clause of his original, quas inclusit intus 
Alexander ;** and again in this section he consistently 
omits a passage on the fulfillment of a Biblical text sup- 
posedly referring to the Aethiopion Chuseth. Alterations 
of this kind eannot be due to mere chance, but are the 
result of careful revision. 

In addition to the central omission just noted, one finds 
a continual dropping out of details. ‘The short version, 
for instance, simplifies the involved narrative of the wars 
among Noah’s descendants by recording only the more 
important names. Furthermore, instead of giving a full 
account of the evil practices into which Christians are to 
fall in the last days, the short version puts them briefly 
aside with the words: Quod turpissimum est dicendum."*® 
The reviser, also, eliminates a long quotation from Paul’s 
epistle to Timothy, which the author had given in full 
from the Vulgate text, and had repeated immediately after- 
wards, with additions of his own.’® As a result of these 
omissions, the short text presents a much reduced version, 
deprived of some of the most distinctive passages of the 
original. 


*S, p. 91; J, p. 201. J references are to page numbers in the 
present article. 

*S, p. 81; J, p. 198. Ina similar way the vices of Cain’s sons are 
passed over with the words: que a nobis € negligenda sit & nec 
dicenda. The latter phrase occurs in B. M. Addit. 34018, the inter- 
polated version, but this text still retains the full list of vices. 

*S, p. 87. 
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So far the short version has been characterized only 
negatively. It has, also, positive marks of difference, 
which, though trivial in themselves, often help to deter- 
mine from which version a particular extract of the 
Revelations is taken. Many of these variations are shared, 
as noted above, by the interpolated version, B. M. Addit. 
34018, which is the original text, as it is represented in 
Sackur’s edition, plus the alterations and additions now 
in question. No doubt it was from some copy of the 
Revelations such as that preserved in Addit. 34018 that 
the reviser made his short text. This latter, however, has 
so far surpassed the longer version in popularity, that one 
may regard these variations from the original where they 
appear in quotations from Methodius as marks of the short 
text, rather than of an interpolated version. It is certainly 
through short texts, if one may judge by the number of 
copies which survive, that such details would be trans- 
mitted to English writers. Typical examples of these 
variations from the original text, as represented in Sackur, 
are the following: 


1. At the beginning the short text adds a few common- 
place details on the creation and the fall, whereas the 
original text starts abruptly with the expulsion of Adam 
and Eve.?° 

2. The short text adds the statement that the murder 
of Abel took place in India, and that there Cain built 
Effrem, the first city before the flood.*? 

4. The short text states definitely that Noah left the 


* Cf. J, p. 192. S begins as follows (p. 60): Sciendum namque est 
quomodo exeuntes Adam quidem et Eva de paradiso virgines fuisse. 
Addit. 34018 begins like the short text. 

™S, p. 61; J, p. 193. Addit. 34018 has still another detail: quae 
[civitas] postea uocata est Enos propter filium suum Enos. 
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ark in his 601st year. The original, on the other hand, 
makes only a general reference to the end of the flood.” 

5. The birth of Jonitus and the death of Noah are 
dated differently in the short text, which in the latter case 
has corrected the reading of the original. According to 
the original version, Jonitus is born one hundred years 
after the flood; according to the short version, three hun- 
dred years after that event. ‘Then the original refers 
ambiguously to Noah’s decease in the 690th year after 
the flood, an impossible date, even for the long-lived 
patriarchs ; while the short version dates his death correctly 
in his 950th year.?* 

6. Finally, in the short text, the last age of the world 
is invariably numbered the sixth; in the original and in 
Addit. 34018 it is always called the seventh. The change 
was managed easily, for since the author did not carry 
through completely his division of world-history into 
thousand-year periods,** the reviser did not disturb a 
definite scheme in substituting six for seven.*° 


“S, p. 63; J, p. 194. Addit. 34018 writes 600, no doubt by mistake. 
The only date given in the original at this point is the 612th year of 
Noah. This Sackur refers to Noah’s exit from the ark, a statement 
not in accord with the Biblical text (cf. Gen. 8, 13-18). The edition 
of 1496 gives a preferable reading and punctuation, in referring the 
date 612 to the following event, Noah’s rebuilding of new possessions 
after the flood. In the short text, all ambiguity is avoided by giving 
hoth dates, 601 and 612, and referring them to the proper events. 

3S, p. 63; J, p. 194. 

* Cf. Sackur, p. 10 f. 

* According to tradition the world was to last for six ages cor- 
responding to the six days of its creation. The sixth, therefore, was 
commonly called the last age, for it was, in fact, the last age of 
ordinary life on earth. The seventh or millennium, and the eighth, 
or everlasting age, belonged to the future, and were sometimes omit- 
ted altogether in discussions of the ages. Cf. Bede’s short treatise, 
De Temporibus Liber ; Migne, Patrol. xc, col. 288. The millennium, 
however, was not conceived of as a period of unending bliss, for its 
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These few distinctions, chosen among many of a similar 
kind, will serve sufticiently to characterize the short version 
on the positive side. In several points, such as the dating 
of Noah’s exit from the ark and the change of seven to 
six in the last age, it has corrected the original. These 
corrections, together with the omission of some passages of 
doubtful authority noted above, make the short version, on 
the whole, a more familiar, if less striking account of the 
beginning and end of the world. 


Ill 


We have seen from the preservation of a comparatively 
large number of ms. copies, that a short text of the 
Revelations was easily accessible to English writers. The 
frequent citation of Methodius, in various English works, 
moreover, would suggest a widespread knowledge and use 


of his text. But one must guard against assuming that these 


references indicate a first-hand acquaintance with the Mss. 


In fact, in the majority of eases, Methodius was introduced 
to English writers through the medium of Peter Comes- 
tor.2® In one passage of the /istoria Scholastica, Comestor 


close was to witness the unloosing of the dragon, and a consequent 
time of dire distress, such as the Revelations pictures. One might 
say, therefore, that the 7th age of the original text of Methodius 
refers to the close of the millennium, rather than to the last age of 
life on earth. On the other hand, it is not a Messianic kingdom of 
the saints or of the New Jerusalem against which the Ismahelites 
of Methodius break forth, but the earthly kingdoms of Syria, Persia, 
and Greece. This seventh age, therefore, evidently refers to the last 
period of life on earth, not to the millennium. In that case. the 
reviser was in accord with common tradition in changing the number 
from seven to six. 

* Comester’s first reference to Methodius tells briefly who he was 
and how his book was written. It is a favorite passage for quota- 
tion; ef. Migne, Patrol. cxovut, col. 1076: Sed Methodius martyr 
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quotes Methodius, Josephus, and the Septuagint together, 
as if they were authorities of equal standing.** He scat- 
ters throughout his work extracts both from the historical! 
and from the prophetic material of the Revelations.?® 
With Comestor’s sanction to reassure them English chroni- 
clers did not hesitate to quote Methodius in their own 
works and to borrow Comestor’s citations from the 
Revelations.2® Such is the case in Matthew Paris’s 
Chronica Majora,®® in the Flores Historiarum,** in Hig- 
den’s Polichronicon,** and in the Zulogium Historiarum.** 


oravit, dum esset in carcere, et revelatum est ei a Spiritu de prin- 
cipio, et fine mundi: quod et oravit, et scriptum, licet simpliciter, 
reliquit, dicens quod virgines egressi sunt de paradiso [Adam et 
Eva]. This abrupt beginning at the expulsion from Paradise shows 
that Comestor was not using a short text of the Revelations. Cf. 
p. 142 above. 

77 Comestor, col. 1081. 

**On Comestor’s use of Methodius cf. Zezschwitz, Vom rémischen 
Kaiserthum deutscher Nation, Leipzig, 1877, p. 44 f. 

* Sackur, p. 6, n. 4, gives most of the references to Methodius in 
the Chronicles to be named, but without noting that they are taken 
from Comestor. 

” Ed. Luard, Rolls Series, London, 1872, 1, p. 3: ef. Comestor, col. 
1076; VI, p. 78 and n. 1: ef. Comestor, col. 1097; v1, p. 497 and n. 1: 
ef. Comestor, col. 1097. 

* Ed. Luard, Rolls Series, London, 1890, 1, p. 3 and 1, p. 267. 
These references are taken from the Chronica Majora. Cf. first two 
citations in the preceding note. 

* Ed. Babington, Rolls Series, London, 1865, 1, pp. 22, 126, 128; 
II, pp. 220, 236, 244, 246; Iv, p. 284; vi, p. 16. The Polichronicon 
quotes Methodius more frequently than the other chronicles, but some 
of the references are falsely ascribed to him, and all are quoted at 
second-hand. From Comestor’s citations of Methodius are taken notes 
on the habits of the Saracens (1, p. 126; Comestor, col. 1097), the 
account of Cain and Abel and their sisters (m, p. 220; Comestor, 
col. 1076), the story of Jonitus (1, p. 246; Comestor, col. 1088), 
notes on the dividing line of the first and second ages (11, pp. 236, 
244; Comestor, col. 1081, 1091). The editor, discussing Higden’s 
sources at this point (cf. mu, p. xxiv) refers to Isidore and Marianus 
Scotus. Comestor must also be added, since he alone quotes Me- 
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The later choniclers do not always go back even to Comes- 
tor, but quote both Comestor and Methodius from the 
pages of the earlier compilers. The favorite citations deal 
with Cain and Abel and their twin sisters, with the dating 
of the first millennium of world-history, with Jonitus, son 
of Noah, and with the second invasion of the Ismahelites 
in the last age. 

In two other English writers, widely separated in all 
other respects, one meets again the familiar use of Metho- 
dius through the medium of Comestor. One of these is 
the author of the Middle-English Genesis and Ewodus,** 
who repeats Comestor’s brief account of Methodius, adding 
that the latter’s book was one “ dat manige witen.” This 
phrase, which is not in Comestor, may not be a mere tag, 
but may represent the author’s independent testimony to 
the popularity of Methodius. The second writer, Gower, 


in the Confessio Amantis ** uses the same excerpts from 


Comestor as introduction to his discussion of the laws of 
marriage. Comestor, it is evident, is responsible for a 
large share of the popularity of Methodius. 

Robert Mannyng’s single reference to Methodius,*® on 


thodius, and since some of the phrases in Higden and Comestor are 
identical in wording. Higden, 1, p. 128 quotes as from Methodius a 
description of Phoenicia which comes in fact from Isidore, as the 
editor points out, I, p. xxv. 

* Ed. Hayden, Rolls Series, London, 1860, 1, pp. 3, 20, 23 f., 28; 
i, p. 27. Sackur, p. 6, n. 4 gives the first reference. The statements 
in I, p. 28 and 1, p. 27 are repeated from the Polichronicon, m1, p. 
246 f. and 1, p. 128. 

* Ed. Morris, E. E. T. S., 0. s. vu, London, 1873, v. 517 f. Cf. the 
passage from Comestor quoted p. 144, n. 26 above. This reference to 
Methodius was noted by Miss Thiebaud. 

“The English Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay, London, 
1901, 11, Conf. Amant. Liber vin, v. 48f. Ina note on this passage 
(p. 536) the editor quotes the Revelations directly. 

“In The Story of England, ed. Furnivall, Rolls Series, London, 
1887, u, p. 576. 
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the other hand, cannot be traced back even to a second- 
hand acquaintance with the Revelations. He knows only 
the supposed author’s name. ‘“ Seint Methodye” is made 
his authority for a prophecy of the time when Britain shall 
return to its original possessors. The material itself is 
found in Mannyng’s source, Pierre Langtoft.44 What is 
new in the English work is the line Right as sent Meth- 
«dye seys, which has no parallel in the French text. The 
Revelations, of course, makes no allusions to early British 
history. But it does contain prophecies, and this ready 
assignment of prophetic material to its reputed author is 
. further indication that his name and a vague conception 
of his supposed work were common literary property.*® 
But Methodius was not known to English writers only 

in this indirect fashion. There are references to his work 
which indieate direct acquaintance with the Revelations 
and which apparently are based, as ms. remains would 
lead one to expect, on the short version of that work. The 
Cursor Mundi is a case in point. It cites Methodius as 
its authority for certain events after the flood, as follows: *° 

Quen noe left be schipp allan 

He had sex hundret yeir and an, 

be elleuend winter was, witerli, 

ber after, als sais mecodi, 

Quen pe werl[{d] was gangand 

Of eild in-to be prid thusand. 

Noe pe lele, wit-outen plight, 

Bigan neu biginyng for to dight, 


A neu liuelade cun pai bigin, 
He self with his suns thrin. 


“Ed. Wright, Rolls Series, London, 1866, 1, p. 260. Cf. Furni- 
vall’s note on v. 16621 of Mannyng’s translation. 

* Cf. a prophecy in Ms. Rawl. C. 813 (Bodleian Library), fol. 90°, 
which, though having nothing in common with the Revelations, is 
entitled, “The Prophesye of Methodius.” 

* Ed. Morris, E. E. T. S., 0. s. tvm, Part 1, London, 1874, 1893, v. 
2001 f. The Cotton text is quoted. 
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This is the Cursor’s second account of Noah’s exit from 
the ark, for the flood, with all its details, has been de- 
scribed in an earlier passage, based, as the author himself 


states, on peirs mayner, that is, on Peter Comestor.*° 


Comestor cannot have been his source again, in the later 
passage, for Comestor does not mention Methodius at this 
point, and says nothing, furthermore, of the 612th year of 


Noah’s life. These details must have been furnished by 
the Revelations, and the author’s reference to mecodt must 
be accepted as an indication of first-hand acquaintance 
with that work.*! 

In other instances the author of the Cursor borrows 
from Methodius, without naming him as the source. Thus 
the section on the first age of the world is ended with the 
following verses: 


1465-66. Of Iareth eild be yeir fourti—and 
Was passed o werld pe first thusand. 


The fortieth vear of Jareth as the dividing point of the 
first age is peculiar to the Revelations and its Syrian 
source.4? Although Comestor refers to Methodius in dis- 


“1915-1986. Cf. Haenisch, /nquiry into the Sources of the Cursor 
Mundi, EF. E. T. S., 0. s. 101, p. 6*, printed in Vol. 1 of Cursor Mundi. 

“ Dr. Haenisch (p. 6*) quotes the first two lines given above as 
taken from Comestor and gives the following parallel: Comestor, col. 
1085: Igitur sexecentesimo primo anno vitae Noe .. . aperuit Noe tec- 
tum arcae. But the parallelism is much closer between the Cursor and 
the Revelations. Cf. J, p. 194. Anno sexcentesimo primo egressus est 
Noe de archa cum omnibus qui fuerunt cum eo... . Sexcentesimo & 
duodecimo anno uite Noe in tercio miliario seculi reedificare cepit 
Noe & filit euis nowam possessionem in terram.... Dr. Haenisch, 
moreover, does not note the author’s own statement of his source, 
als sais mecodi. That the text of the Revelations used in the Cursor 
was a short version, may be inferred from the reference to both the 
60lst and 612th years of Noah. Cf. p. 142, and n. 22 above. 

“Cf. p. 137 above. This division is common to all texts of the 
Revelations. Cf. J, p. 193. 
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cussing various terminations which are assigned to the 


first age,*® he does not repeat his wording as the Cursor 
does. Similarly a second reference to Jareth in the fol- 
lowing lines (v. 1553 f.) is taken from the Revelations 
rather than from Comestor: 

Quen Iareth, pat 3e herd me neuen, 

had eild of hundret wynturs seuen, 

Mikel malice was first in man.“ 
Comestor gives the date, but without reference to Jareth. 
Here as in the preceding example, the author of the Cursor 
supplied that detail from Methodius. These instances sum 
up the Cursor’s indebtedness to the Revelations. Though 
few in number, they indicate clearly that the author of the 
Cursor used that text at first hand, to supplement his bor- 
rowings from Comestor. 

John Capgrave is another writer who quotes directly 
from the Revelations. In his Chronicle of England ** he 
makes this statement: Methodius seith here that the same 
3ere that Adam deyed the generaciones of Seth and Cayn 
were departed asunder; for Seth led hts generacion onto 
the est side of the world, onto a grete hille that was rite 
onto Paradise, and there he dwellid. Cayn and his kynred 
dwelled stille in the same place where he had slayn hts 
brothir, and there he mad a cite, whech he cleped Effrem, 
as Methodius seith. Comestor *® also cites a similar pas- 
sage on the authority of Methodius, but two facts show 
that Capgrave got his information independently of the 
Historia Scholastica. In the first place, his wording is a 
translation of the Latin of the Revelations rather than of 


“Comestor, col. 1081. 

“Cf. J, p. 193; Comestor, col. 1081. 

“Ed. F. C. Hingeston, Rolls Series, London, 1858, p. 11. Cf. J, 
. 193. 

“Col. 1081. 
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that of the Historia. The phrase, were departed asunder, for 
instance, corresponds more closely to the disiuncte sunt of 
Methodius than to the separavit of Comestor. In the sec- 
ond place, Comestor does not mention Effrem,** the first 
city before the flood. Clearly Capgrave’s reference to 
Methodius is a genuine indication of his source. A second 
‘itation, concerning the sins of Cain’s desecndants, is sim- 
ilarly taken from the Revelations.*® These are the only 
passages in which Methodius is named. Capgrave knows 
of Jonitus *® but he does not refer to Methodius for his 
information, and certain details point to Comestor as his 
immediate source.°° One must conclude that Capgrave 
knew the Revelations both indirectly through Comestor, 
and directly, as well, and that he took pains to name Meth- 
odius when he borrowed from him at first hand. This 
assured use of the text by a Norfolk writer is the more 
noteworthy because the unique ms. of the metrical trans- 
lation was both written and owned in Norfolk.™ 

Evidence for the popularity of the short text is unmis 
takably confirmed by the English translations of Meth- 
odius. Of these there are three independent versions, two 
in prose and one in verse, each based on a short text. One 
of the prose translations is usually ascribed to John Tre- 
visa. It is preserved in two mss. containing other of 
Trevisa’s works, notably his translation of the Polichront- 


“The reference to this city makes it probable that Capgrave was 
using a short version of the Revelations. (Cf. p. 142 and n. 21 above. 

“ Capgrave, p. 15. 

“ Op. cit., p. 20. 

” Comestor, col. 1088. Both Capgrave and Comestor record that 
Nimrod, Jonitus’s disciple, was ten cubits in height, a detail unknown 
to Methodius. 

= Cf. p. 151 below. 
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con.5? The translation follows closely the short Latin text 
and shows no noteworthy features. The second prose ver- 
sion, a northern text, ie found in an early fifteenth-century 
collection of English prose and verse.°* This translation 
is less carefully done than Trevisa’s, for it omits several 
short passages; but otherwise it is a literal rendering of 
the Latin. The third translation is the metrical version 
which is printed in the following pages, and which calls 
for somewhat fuller discussion. 


IV 


This metrical translation of the Revelations is preserved 
in a single ms., Stowe 953 (British Museum), a small 
paper copy of the fifteenth century containing only this 
work.°* Very probably it is the work of a Norfolk 
writer.°> Certainly it has been owned from an early 


“These MSs. are (1) Harl. 1900, f. 21°-23>. (Brit. Mus.) and (2) 
a MS. belonging to the Marquis of Exeter, Burghley House, Stamford. 
Cf. Hist. MSS. Commission v1, Appendix, p. 234, Cambridge History 
of English Literature, 11, p. 504, and Catalogue of Harleian MB8SB., u, 
p. 319. This translation begins: For why it is to wite to us dere 
breperen.... 

” Brit. Mus. Addit. ms. 37049, fol. 11*-16°. Cf. Catalogue of Addi- 
tions to the MSS. in the British Museum, 1900-1905, London, 1907, 
p. 324. The translation begins: Jt is to be knawen to us dere 
breperen.... It is illustrated with crudely vivid drawings. 

Cf. Catalogue of the Stowe MSS. in the British Museum, London, 
1895, I, p. 637. 

* This conclusion is confirmed by the dialect, which shows the four 
characteristics pointed out by Furnivall as distinctive of Norfolk 
and Suffolk texts. Cf. Furnivall, The Macro Plays, E. E. T. &., e. s. 
91, p. xxxv and Foster, A Study of the Northern Passion, Bryn Mawr 
Dissertation, 1913, p. 30, §9 and n. 2. These characteristics are: 
(1) Use of @ for sh in shall and shull: ef. zall 212, 214, 235 etc.; 
ruld, 164, 244, 245 ete. Exceptions: schall, 587, 694, and schull, 546. 

(2) Disappearance of guttural gh: cf. ryte, 16, 144 ete.; myte, 
189, 329 etc.; syte, 242; thowt, 23; browt, 130; tawte, 352. Ex- 
ception: pygth, 493. 


2 
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period by persons living in that county. On the last leaf 
(fol. 19b) is written: [Is]te liber pertinett William 
Gilberd ®* de Toffet Monachorum,® the present Toft- 
Monks in the southeastern corner of the county. Another 
owner was Francis Blomefield, the historian of Norfolk, 
whose bookplate with the date 1732 has been set on the 
inner cover."* Probably the ms. did not journey far from 
its place of origin. 

Like the prose translations, the metrical paraphrase is 
based on a short version of the Revelations. The translator 
in this case, however, does not confine himself solely to 
Methodius. He has supplemented his Latin text with 
material from the Cursor Mundi, and, in a few details, from 
Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle. The Cursor furnishes 
him, first, with material not found in Methodius, such as 
the account of creation,®® the lines on the study of astron- 
omy,° the tradition of the parentage of Antichrist,®* and 


(3) Use of qw for O. E, hw: cf. qwere, 451. Otherwise wh is 
regularly used. 

(4) Use of w for u (wv): cf. wex, 391 and deworow, 781. This 
latter word is corrected in the Ms. to devowre. Cf. note on v. 781. 

* The same name is repeated in the middle of the page. A William 
Gilberd is mentioned among the rectors of Bretenham, St. Andrew’s 
Church, in the hundred of Giltcross (southwestern Norfolk) in the 
fifteenth century. Cf. Blomefield, An Essay towards a Topographical 
History of the County of Norfolk, London, 1810, 1, p. 442. The entry 
follows: 

1449, 24 Feb. Will. Gilberd, bachelor in the decrees. Lapse. 

1456, 30 Dec. Thomas Walle, on Gilberd’s resignation. 

This person may be the owner of our MS. Name, date, and place 
(Norfolk) are in favor of such a conclusion. 

"Cf. Cat. of Stowe MSS8., 1, p. 637 and Blomefield, vim, p. 61 f. 

“For other indications of ownership, cf. Cat. of Stowe MSS., loc, cit. 

* Cf. St{owe MS.], vv. 16-24 and Cursor Mundi, v. 344 f.; the latter 
in Morris’s edition cited above. The Stowe text gives only a brief 
summary of the works of each day, but that seems to be influenced 
by the Oursor’s account. 

© St, 191-214; Cursor, 1541-1552. 

“ St, 825 f.; Cursor, 22023 f. in vol. mz of Morris’s edition. The 
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the reference to the resurrection of Enoch and Elias.® 
Furthermore, it supplies him with rimes and phrases even 
in those passages where the facts are common both to the 
Cursor and to the Latin text. As a result, in one or two 
instances the translator is borrowing from the Cursor, in 
sections in which, as we have noted above, the Cursor itself 
was borrowing directly from Methodius. The following 
lines are an instance of this unusual relationship: 


Cursor, 1465 f.: St, 129 f.: 


Of Iareth eild pe yeir fourti-and In pe forty 3ere pan of jareth 
Was passed werld pe first Be a compte in scripture caste 
thusand pat was pe fyrste gre of sethe 
and v. 1464: Of pe ward fyrste thousande 

pat was pe fiuet kne fra seth. paste. 


The Latin text was the source of these lines in the Cur- 
r.°% The Cursor’s influence, in turn, upon the wording 
of the English translation is unmistakable. One may 
suppose that the translator had both his Latin and his 


sO 


English source before him as he worked, and lightened his 


own labors by using, where he could, the words of the ear- 
lier English text. That he was not following only the 
Cursor in these places common to both his sources, is as- 
sured by such passages as that on the miracles wrought by 
Antichrist, where the translator is careful to add from the 
Revelations two miracles, the healing of the blind and of 
the halt, which the Cursor, following Adso, had omitted.** 


similarity of the Stowe text to the Cursor in this and in the pre- 
ceding parallel was first noted by Miss Thiebaud. 

“St, 937-943; Cursor, 22373-4 and 22381-4. Other parallel pas- 
sages are: St. 865-870; Cursor, 22111-22116, Antichrist’s education; 
St, 871-878; Cursor, 22117-22122, Antichrist in the temple. 

“ Cf. p. 148 above. 

“St, 881-4. Cf. J, p. 201f. .. . faciet signa & prodigia multa 
super terram ut ceci uideant, claudi ambulent.... In other re- 
spects the Stowe text and the Cursor show many verbal agreements 
in this section: cf. St, 881-904; Cursor, 22141-22162. 
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Moreover, it is the Latin text which guides the course of 
the translator’s narrative. In spite of large contributions 
in material and in verbal expression, the Cursor remains 
only a supplementary source. 

The influence of Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle is much 
slighter and is confined to a few parallels in wording, and 
to the addition of some details, in the section on the de- 
scendants of Cain. In the account of Cain’s death, for 
instance, the translator must have had some other source 
besides the Latin text or the Cursor, for neither of these 


6° These 


gives the place or the manner of Cain’s death. 


details were supplied by Wyntoun, in two verses, closely 
imitated in the Stowe text. 


Wyntoun,” 204-5: St, 149-150: 
And wip pat schot Cayme he slew, Wythe schot he made hys sydys 
That lurkand lay in till a busk. blede 
As he lay slepynge ondyr a lynd. 


The expression, wythe schot, especially, betrays a depend- 
ence on Wyntoun, for that phrase does not appear in other 
accounts of Cain’s death.°* Again, in the account of 
Lamech’s sons there are several phreses and even lines 


® The Latin text reads (J, p. 193) .. . Lamech—qui fuit primus 
cecus qui interfecit Caim. The Cursor has a single couplet, 1513-14: 


pis lameth was cald lameth pe blind, 
Caym he slogh wit chaunge, we find. 


“Ed. F. J. Amours, Scot. Text Soc., v. 50, Edinburgh, 1903, m1, 
p. 29. 

“ Cf. Emerson, Legends of Cain, in Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Agsn., 
XxI, p. 874f., for other versions of the story. Wyntoun, as Amours 
points out (v. 1, Scot. Text Soc., v. 63, Edinburgh, 1914, p. lxix and 
p. Ixxi), is using Comestor in this part of his chronicle, but the 
expression in question seems to be Wyntoun’s own. Cf. Comestor, 
Migne, Patrol., 198, col. 1079. 
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which find close parallels in the Scottish chronicle.** In 
the following couplet on the pillars of clay and stone, 
finally, the rime-words have been kept unchanged. 


Wyntoun, 237-8: St, 175-8: 


The tane to sauf be fra the flude, The marbyll pelere sothe to sey 

The tober fra fyre, pocht it war To be safe in watyr & floode 
wod. pe tylen for yt ys towhe all wey 
Thow pe fere be neuer so wode. 


Here too, the phrase, Pocht it war wod, is one of Wyntoun’s 
making. 

These passages sum up the translator’s total indebtedness 
to Wyntoun, one not large in amount, but unmistakable. 
They furnish, moreover, a slight indication of the date of 
the metrical translation, which if this relationship holds, 
must have been written after 1424, the terminus ad quem 
of the Scottish work.®° 

The form into which the author has put his translation 
is an eight-line stanza with rime-scheme, abababab. Occa- 
sionally stanzas are incomplete, having only seven or six 
lines,” and sometimes the rime-scheme is altered.71_ The 
incomplete stanza, in some cases, is clearly due to the care- 
lessness of the writer, whether scribe or author, who has 
dropped out a necessary line. In other instances, the 
stanza was probably written in the first place with some 
lines lacking. Normally the verse is tetrameter, but here 
also are irregularities due to carelessness in transcription 
and in composition.?? 

“® Wyntoun, 243-4; St, 153-6. Wyntoun, 220; St, 158-9. This pas- 
sage is a mosaic of borrowings, for besides Wyntoun, the Latin text 
and the Cursor also furnish details. Cf. Cursor, 1514 f. and J, p. 193. 

” Cf. Amours, op. cit., p. xxxiii. 

* Cf. stanzas beginning vv. 231, 644, 811, etc. and vv. 81, 438, 
for those of six lines. 

"Cf. vv. 103 f., 127 f., 524 f., ete. 


"Cf. vv. 255, 630, 650, 753, 932, where words necessary to the 
sense are missing. 
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Of the literary style of the translation, little need be 
said. It is, on the whole, literal and labored, plain to the 



























point of crudeness. Only too frequently the translator’s 
eight-line stanza is built up of tag-ends, by the assistance 
of which the material for a couplet is spread over four or 
even eight lines. His Latin source, however, is equally 
barren of literary qualities. The English translation has 
at least the merit of reproducing its source with fair 
literalness. 


V. Text or tue Revelations ' 


Sum tyme was there a man of state. 
That was clepyd methodius. 
An holy byschop, a gret prelate. 
A man nobyll, & gracyows. 

5 He seruyd god erly & late. 

And helde be techynge of ihesus. 

Hethen men to hym had hate. 

And marteryd hym as bokys tell vs. 


But whyll pat he in preson lay. 
10 Er pat he to hys dethe wente. 
The holy gost vp-on a day. 
Was be meraky!! to hym sent. 
And told be byschope all be aray. 
Of be warde we arn in lente. 
15 Begyunynge & endynge sothe to say. 
Ryte to be last day of Iugement. 









Fyrste syn pe warde was wrowte. 
In sex termys hathe ben deuyde. 
ffyrste god made all binge of nowte. 





1. Capitalization and punctuation are those of the ms. Contrac- 
tractions have been expanded in italics, yr being written in such 
words as watyr, aftyr, in accord with the prevailing usage of the Ms. 
Parts of words separated in the Ms. are joined with hyphens and a 
few letters and words have been supplied in brackets. No stanza 
divisions are marked in the Ms. Double Il’s are crossed throughout; 
y’s are occasionally dotted. 

14. inlente MS. 
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20 Heuyn & erde large and wyde. 
Beste ffowle fysch all pat ys owte. 
He made pis yt may not be denyed. 
Lythe he made as hym best thowt. 
Man on erde a-while to a-byde. 


Man he made & eke hys fere. 

And put hem to Ioy in paradyse. 
Adam & eve he hade hem there. 
And seyde adam at thy deuyse. 

Take all pis ward & be pu here. 
Swerly and make pe of all masterys. 
Owt-take 30n tre cum not pere nere. 
ffor yf bu do pow warkyste on-wyse. 


Than pe deuyll come for enuye. 
Ryte in lykenes of a serpente. 

And with hys sleytys faly & slay. 
He made Eue to hym assente. 

And sythyn Adam folyly. 

Of pis tre an appyll hente. 

And brake goddys byddyng opynly. 
All mankynd per-for was schente. 


Owt of paradyse ban were bey dreuyn. 
Adam & eue bothe of pis synne. 

What god gan hym vndyr-nym. 

Adam seyd Eue made hym be-gynne. 
Than with pis Iugement on hym 3ouyn. 
bere foode with trauayle & swet to wynne. 
In langore & sorow here lyfe to leyne. 
He to delve & sche to spynne. 


And in goddys byddyng for lytyll pey braste 
No wondyr was god were wrothe. 

Owt of paradyse were pey caste. 

Nakyd with-owtyn clowt or clothe. 

And pus bey [were] in thraldam tharste. 

pat fyrste were lefe po were bey lothe. 

3et owt of paradyse when pey paste. 

Clene vyrgenys were bey bothe. 


43. gafe corrected to gan MS. Hym crossed out after vondyr ms. 
45. Read was for with of MS. 
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Than aftyr pat pe fyftene 3ere. 
Adam gate caym pat cayteff fell. 
And Calmanan hys systere fere. 

As methodye seythe in hys spell. 
Whan othyr fyftene 3ere owt were. 
Aftyr pat he gate Abell. 

And denoran hys systyr dere. 
Certenly as bokys vs tell. 


In be hundyrd 3ere & therty. 

Of adamys lyfe pe sothe to sey. 
Abell wele & buxumly. 

Dede sacryfyse to god all-way. 

And payyd hys tythys trwly. 

And schope hym to serue god to pay. 
But cursyd caym for enuy. 

Slow holy Abell vp-on a day. 





Adam for sorow of abell. 

And hundyrd wyntyr led hys lyfe. 
In schastyte be trwpe to tell. 

And of hys wyfe toke he no ryfe. 
Tyl at be laste goddys aungyll. 
Bad hym stynte of hys stryfe. 
And seyd adam god wyll pow mell. 
And dele more 3yt with pi wyfe. 


Than gate he sethe bat blyssyd chylde. 
pat aftyrward was stronge geaunt. 
But 3ytt he was hothe meke & mylde. 
And lyke to Adam in semlawnte. 

He schongyd all warkys wylde. 

All schrewdnes he gan to hawnte. 


pan aftyr-warde ys not to lyyn. 
Adam wyth hys wyfe gan dele. 

And so god wold be-twyn bem tweyn. 
Chyldryn bey had bad & hele. 
Fowre sonys he had in certeyn. 
With-owt caym & eke Abell. 

And as pe story tellythe pleyn. 

pat dowterys adam had as fele. 


47. Read leuyne. 
50. pow deleted after wondyr ms. 
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In be sex hundyrd 3ere. 

Of adamys leuynge sekyrly. 
Caymys sonys in wyk manere. 
Gun vse here wyuys in Avowtry. 
Whan eyte hyndyrd 3ere entere. 
Were fulfyllyd plenrely. 

Ouyr all erde ber men were. 
A-brode was spred pan lecherye. 


Whan nyne hundyrd 3ere & therty. 

Of adamys lyfe was comyn & gon. 

Than Adam deyde sertenly. 

And was beryde in ebron. 

Sythe hys kynrede drow to-geder a-non. 
And fro caymys kyn made party. 

Thus were bey deuydyd euery-schon. 
In pe fyrste ward sekyrlye. 


Sethe drow hys kyn to an hyll. 

ffast be paradyse I-wys. 

And pere bey dwellyd & held bem styll. 
& leuyd in lykynge & in lys. 

And pere pat caym ded abel kyll. 

& sched hys broderys blode a-mys. 

In pat same stede was caymys wyll. 
He to dwell & all hys. 


All malyfoars he to hym enbrace. 
& ban he made a stronge cete. 

ffor euer he dred hym in pat case. 
pat Ablys dethe schuld vengyd be. 
Effrom namyd he pat place. 

& made yt a town of ryalte. 

The fyrste cety pat euer was. 
Be-forn pe flode of noye. 


In pe forty 3ere pan of Iareth. 

Be a compte in scrypture caste. 

pat was be fyrste gre of sethe. 

Of be ward fyrste thowsande paste. 

The ward was nere browt to nowte. 

& all thorow caym in thardam thraste. 
But sethe-ys kyn were as full sowte. 

To make hem goode bat were on-stedfaste. 
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In pe secunde thowsend wyttyrly. 
Of Iarethe-ys lyfe more & lesse. 
But a hundyrde 3ere & therty. 
Men were full of cursydnesse. 
Tho pat cam of caymys kyn sekyrly. 
Xuball & tuball with-owt gesse. 
be sonys of lamek certenly. 

bey were leuynge in wretchydnes. 













































Lamek cam of caymys seede. 
He fell to blynde ryte as we fynde. 
And 3yt in story as we rede. 

Thow pat lamek were so blynde. 

3yt hym tyd to do pat dede. 

To sle caym pat was onkynde. 

wythe schot he made hys sydys blede. 
As he lay slepynge vndyr a lynd. 


Thys eche xuball & tuball. 

pat comyn of caym as I late tolde 
werne pe fyrste men of all. 

pat euer fonde crafte 3onge or olde. 
They were be fyrste bat wrowte metall. 
In Iryn. stele. syluyr. or golde. 

And eke pe fyrste & pryncypall. 

To fynde vp musyke bolde. 


They fonde fyrst crafte of syngynge. 

And mynstrally more & more. 

bey fonde be fyrste crafte of werkynge. 
In metell as I tolde be-fore. 

and for bey had be for-castynge. 

pat be werd xuld sone be lore. 

bey keste to kepe styll here cunnynge. 

ffro fyre or flode bat smytyth sore. 


Than pey made pelerys too. 
On of marbyll a-noper of tyle. 
In eythyr peler bey closyd thoo. 
All craftys pat were sotyll. 
That what-so-euer came ber-too. 


145. fynde first written for rede. ms. 
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ffyre or flode to make exyle. 
These pelers had bey made so. 
pat on xuld stond safe at all perell. 


The marbyll pelere sothe to sey. 
To be safe in watyr & floode. 
pe tylen for yt ys towhe all-wey. 
Thow be fere be neuer so wode. 
Ther-for be marbyll peler ay. 

In noys flode stedfastly stoode. 
The tylen peler went hys way. 
ffor pat watyr was not goode. 


All here sotyll arte-ys sere. 

pat were conteynyd here on grownd. 
were closyd in Pe marbyll pelere. 
To be kepte hole & sownde. 

That ober men when pey come here. 
Aftyr bat be werd were drownde. 
po same craftys myte vse & lere. 
Aftyr pat bey were I-fownde. 


3et bes same men sekyrly. 

pat were comyn of caymys kyn. 
bey fond pe art of astronomy. 
Thorow here sleytys & here gyn. 
The corse of planetys bat ar sly. 
And all pe elementys more & myn. 
of sunne & mone & sweche mastry. 
bey were be fyrste men to be-gyn. 


And 3yt mo mastryys as we rede. 
So longe god lete bem leue here. 
That bey clerly knewe in-dede. 

be kende corse of planetys sere. 
ffor astronomy wythe-owt drede. 
May no man know perfyte & clere. 
But he may here in lyfe lede. 

be hole terme of an hundyrd 3ere. 


ffor be ban a hundyrd 3ere come owt. 
As pes grete clerkys seyne. 

be gret spere ys runne a-bowte. 

And turnyd to hys fyrst state a-geyn. 
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The corse of planetys all be rowte. 
pan xall be know & be certen. 

And odyr wyse with-owtyn dowte. 
That crafe xall he neuer opteyne. 


whan aftyr sevyn hundyrd 3ere. 
pat Iaerthe here in erde gan dwell. 
Ouyr all erde fere & nere. 

sweche synne & wretchydnes befell. 
And mannys hertys sett so entere. 
with hydows males for to mell. 
pat yt ys not leful to here. 

nor no tunge to towch nor tell. 


Than goodys sonys as bokys tell vs. 
Couetyd to ly mennys dowterys by. 
Goodys sonys we constru pus. 

Ar sethys kynrede sekyrly. 

ffor caymys sonys were vycyows. 
Mannys chyldryn were bey callyd for thy. 
Of myn autere seynt methodius. 

I take wytnes pat I not ly. 


That god was wrothe in hys entent. 
And seyd a wondyr word I-wys. 

pat I made man I me repent. 

Or made hym to haue part of my blys. 
My spryte xall not be lost ne lent. 

In man for he but flesche be schent. 
ffor man onkyndly dothe a-mys. 


pan sethe-ys kynrede with gret on-ryte. 
bey lay be women of caymys kyn. 
An[d] gotyn gyauntys of hydows hyte. 
All in cursydnes & in synne. 

bey were ogly & fowle in syte. 
passynge all ober men. 

Than bad god noe he xuld hym dyte. 
A schyp he xuld be sauyd in. 


Than noe went for sekyrnes. 
To make a schyp as god hym bad. 


222. Towch or MS. 
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An hundyrd wyntyr as bokys wytnes. 
Was yt or pat schyppe was made. 
So longe 3ytt god of hys goodnes. 

Of hys vengeauns he a-bode. 

To loke yf man 3yt wold hym dresse. 
To mend pat he so forfete hadde. 


But nowt halpe yt poo delayse. 

In man was so rote faste. 

& per-for god as be story sayse. 

On hem to take vengeauns at pe last. 
On erde yt reynyd xl. dayys. 

be erde wyth flode was all ouer-caste. 
All was drownyd & went a-wayys. 
Safe noe & hys mene paste. 


Thys goode noe kome of sethe. 

& hys iij. sonys sothe to sey. 
Sem. cham. & also Iapheth. 
pat sumdele seruyd god to pay. 
God seyd to noy all xuld to dethe. 
ffor synne yt reynyd nyte & day. 
Safe noy & hys sonys thre. 
& here wyuys xuld scape a-way. 


Noy hadde pe schyp with-ynne. 

Hys wyfe & hys sonys thre. 

& here wyuys more & myn. 

And so of all maner degre. 

Byrd & best a copyll be-twyn. 

God 3yt 3afe hym pat poste. 
Where-with be werde xuld eft be-gyn. 
And aftyr pe floode repleschyd be. 


of noys lyfe sex hundyrd 3ere. 

The floode of vengeaunce fyrst be-gan. 
And lestyd xij. munthys entyre. 
That all was gon man & woman. 


236-7. There is evidently a line missing. Perhaps 236 should end 
with ys for which the scribe carelessly copied the last words of the 
following verse. 

255. Some word such as euil has been omitted. 

257. to take probably an error for toke, 
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At pe xij monthys ende pis ys no were. 
pe fllode of watyr pale & wan. 
wythe-drow & lond aperyd clere. 

And noe owt of hys schyp cam pan. 


Whan pat noe hadde fowne londe. 
And hys mene on pis wyse. 

he thankyd god of all hus sonde. 

And dede to god gret sacryfyse. 

And for pat god in noe ffonde. 

so gret kyndnes with-owtyn feyntyes. 

God blyssyd noe with hys honde. 

And all hys sonys for hys seruyse. 


Thus was be ward with flode rynne. 
dystroyd castell town & wone. 

& be pat tyme as bokys sayne. 

be secunde thowsand 3ere was gon. 
And all pe warde be-gan a-geyn. 

Of noys pore sede a-lone. 

bat wrowtyn fele wondyrs certen. 
As 3e may aftyr here a-non. 


Of noys lyfe vj hundyrd 3ere. 

& twenty 3ere ryte to rede. 

he & all hys sonys in fere. 

Madyn gret byggynge in lond & lede. 
Here byggynge & here poste-styens sere. 
bey namyd bem regyons in pat stede. 
Aftyr pat bey of numbyr were. 

owt of pat schyppe when pat pey 3ede. 


Thre hundyrd 3ere ho rekkyn a-ryte. 

Aftyr pe floode pan of noe. 

A sone he hadde Ionytus he hyte. 

And aftyr fyfty 3ere fynde we. 

Noe to hys sone 3aue a plyte. 

Of ethan pat lordschepe fre. 

ber as be sunne rysythe with bemys bryte. 
All hey vp-on pe est cuntre. 


Thre hundyrd wyntyr & fyfty. 
Noe leuyd & pan he deyyde. 
And aftyr hys deynge sertenly. 
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hys sonys to-gedyr hem alydde. 

In senar pat was fast by. 

& ber bey schope hem to a-byde. 

And per pey be-gan a gret mastry. 
God was not plesyd with here pryde. 


In a wanhope were pey stadde. 

pat a floode xuld cum a-geyne. 

And for pat skyll bey were a-dradde. 
& made a towre with myte & mayne. 
So hey pat towre be-gonne pey hadde. 
It rechyd be skyys ny hand certen. 

to make pe towre bey were ful mad. 
& god per-of had gret dysdeyne. 


But 3et curted god in trone. 

non ober vengeawns on hem sent. 

but here langage schongyd a-non. 

pat no man wyst what ober ment. 

whan on bad brynge mortere & ston. 

wythe watyr in happe to hym he went. 
fol. 9a. pus were bey sprekyd euery schone. 

And all here ydyll trauell schent. 


Whan pey faylyd pus of per dede. 

And wondyrly wern so devyd. 

These sonys of noye a-bowte gun sprede. 
ouyr all contres pat were wyde. 

Than Ionythus streyte he 3ede. 

In-to pe oryent pe est syde. 

& ber he keste pem owt of drede. 

In rest & in quyete to a-byde. 


a TP = GIN 


And pere Ionythus sekyrly. 
Of good god wysdam he hente. 
And god tawte hym astronymy. 
be knowynge of pe cors how planets went. 
Sem hys brodyr went to Asay. 
In-to pat cuntre was he bente. 
laphet northeward gan hym hy. 
to pe weste se pat ys occydent. 


353. planets was first written instead of cors, which is added above 
the line. 
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And cham went & hys mene. 

to be myddys of pe worde rythe. 
to Ierusalem into pat cuntre. 
ber sythyn to dethe cryst was dyte. 
Cham held per gret ryalte. 

& was man of mykyll myte. 

be schyldyrn of cam pus rede we. 
were sauage wyle & lythe. 


Ionythus 3ett fynde we than. 

hadde a dyscypyll pat hyte nemiroth. 
An howge geawt pale & wan. 
Wondyrly grym grysly & lothe. 

A gret huntar he was pat man. 

to chase bolys & borys bothe. 

be towre of babylon fyrste began. 
porow hys wytte with-owtyn othe. 


Than aftyr-ward be-fel yt pus. 
Caymys sonys made a gaderynge. 

& as pe story tellyth vs. 

A-monge hem bey chosyn a kynge. 

& hym pey callyd pontycus. 

pat xuld hem gouerne in here doynge. 
Of schame as sethe methodyus. 
Mykyll baret gan vp to sprynge. 


Than Iaphethe-ys sonys herd tell of pis. 
How caymys sonys made syche ryalte. 

& to Ionytus bey sent I-wys. 

Wrytys & masons gret plente. 

And byldyd a town pat callyd ys. 

Ionyta a gret cetye. 

In pis tyme was pes & lys, 

Be-tywx nemoroth & caymys sonys parde. 


Than Iaphet sonys & caymys also. 
Werryd an[d] wex yche odyrys sone. 
Ionythus herd thes tell poo. 

& sent to nemorothe word anon. 
That Iapheth-ys kynrede wold not ho. 


371. This line was first written after v. 368 and then crossed out. 
392, thes after Jonytus deleted, ms. 
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But stroy caymys kynrede sak & ston. 
& in pe begynnynge of all pis woo. 
pe perd thowsand 3ere was gon. 


Than fell yt so in pe forte thowsand. 
Quer all be word wex werre & debate. 
pat eche man coueytyd oberys lond. 
& eche to stroy oderys astate. 

That nemoroth gan vndyrstonde. 

& to caymys kyndam hadde gret hate. 
& ber-to went with strenthe of honde. 
& schent pe regne & made yt mate. 


So pat prouynce nemoroth helde. 

In was & note in rest & pees. 

bat yt no lenger per dwell. 

but toke to hys eresdes. 

And eresdes po with spere & schelde. 
caymys kyndom brent on a bles. 

& all bat wern in town & felde. 

he toke as presonerys all pe pres. 


The rubusenys there were a-chente. 
And pe palestines also. 

be Amores & affres pat were hent. 
As presonerys in care & woo. 

All westward to pe occydent. 

they fledde eresdes was here foo. 
pan eresdes homwarde went. 

& gate a son bat hyte cusdro. 


Thys cusdro aftyrward was kynge. 
Of pe regne as we fynde. 

There Ionythus hadde hys wonnyng. 

thorow-owt all be hey ynde. 

Tho caymys sonys made oft gaderynge. 

of men at foote an hydows mynde. 


xxti. m. be goode rekynynge. 
to sale cusdro & all hys kende. 


409. Some word after hys apparently missing. 


411. ables MS. 


428, rekynnyge, MS. 
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Than was cusdro sotyll of gyn. 

& hard tell of thys caste. 

& in hys londe he lete hym in. 
tyll pey to be floode of tygyr paste. 
And when pey Ichon with-ynne. 

& entyrde with-in pe flodys faste. 
pan cusdro wolde no lenger blyn. 
but fel up-on pem as a blaste. 


Cusdro pan hys oste a-rayyde. 
with elyfantys strong & towe. 
to bere down pe foote-men at a brayde 
& to don dystruxcoun I-now. 

fol. 10 b. And per camys sonys were ouer-leyde. 
Cusdro-ys ost smertly hem slow. 


Ascapyd neuer on aftyr peis. 
All londys pat in-habyte were. 
Wyth-in hem-self gan fare amys. 
Stroyen & warren here & bere. 
But 3et or pis was don I-wys. 
As myne autyr wyll wytnes bere. 
A thowsend 3ere he seythe yt ys. 
Or pis be-fell so ouer all qwere. 


In Pe V. thowsend 3ere folowynge. 

In pe fyue & twenty 3ere. 

Sabysas pat Pan was kynge. 

Of all hethen fare & nere. 

With gret ostys gaderynge. 

He schewyd well hys powre. 

ffowre score safe tweyn be good reknynge. 
He dystroyd cytyis pere. 


When sabysas as bokys seyn. 

Had dystroyyd bo cytyis rote & rynde. 

fforthe he passyd in certeyn. 

to be [p]yrd kyndom of ynde. 

& bere he wrowte with myte & mayn. 
465 bat 3yt ben hadde in mynde. ; 


434. Verb evidently missing. 
463. Iyrd MS. 


465. Word such as works or deeds missing. Cf. Latin text (J) 
» 196. 
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And fro pes he turnyd ageyn. 
In-to Arabye as we ffynde. 


ffro arabye he wente full ryte. 

In-to deserte pe sothe to tell. 

Saba pe wyldyrnes yt hyte. 

ther wonnyd pe sonys of ysmaell. 
Saba pere dede dyte. 

A-monge pe paynemys fers & ffell. 
Castellys stronge in strength & myte. 
& bere he schope hym for to dwell. 


But for to declare more of pis. 
what was ysmaell wyttyrly. 
Abraham-ys sone he was I-wys. 
of baste born full trewly. 

Isaake was hys sone of blysse. 
gotyn in wedlock sekyrly. 

All Iewys & sarsenys pat now ys. 
come of pes tweyne certenly. 


The schyldyrn serten of Israell. 
come of Isaac sothe to sey. 

be sarsenys come of ysmaell, 

& all pat leue of paynemys lay. 
Thys ysmaellys sonys as bokys spell 
In mamentry was all here fay. 

All in deserte po folk gan dwell. 

tyl yt be-fell bus on a day. 


All pat were in pat wyldyrnes. 
ber sabysas hadde pe castell pygth. 
to-gedyr sone pey gan hem dresse. 
with kynge sabysas for to fyte. 
And as be story berythe wytnes. 
they ouercome sabysas with myte. 
& many a thowsend more & lesse. 
ysmael-ys sonys to dethe bey dyte. 


And pan at pe fyrst as story says. 

ysmaellys sonys aftyr pis dede. 

owt of deserte bey went here ways. 

And sowtyn warrys in length & brede. 
fol. 11 b. They made many fowle affrays. 
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In-to pe myddys of be word bey gun to sprede. 
As god in ysmaelys dayys. 
Behyte to hym & to hys seede. 


They conqueryd wol ny euery londe. 
Estward in pe oryente. 

And aftyrward as I vndyrstonde. 

Ysraell to dystroy bey went. 

Thorow myte & strength of here honde. 
be schyldyrn of ysrael were all to-schent. 
& 3et bes paynemys as I vndyr-stonde. 
Many a fayyr cyte bey brente. 


Than aftyr all pis pey ded ordeyn. 
Schyppys pat were stronge & goode. 
& westward seyledyn sothe to seyn. 
Wol ny to rombe ouer pe floode. 
And why] pey dwellyd per certen. 
Camelys flesche was here foode. 

& ffor to tell pe texte all pleyne. 
Here drynk medelyd with bloode. 


Than pe grettest of here degre. 

fowre pryncys ber pey ches. 

oreb zebbe & Zebee. 

& salmana pis ys no les. 

Thes were cheuetans of po men. 

To make here nobyly to encrese. 

& pan to Israell bey gun to sene. 

pat pepyll to dystroy wold bey not cesei 


Bvt pan god of hys grett grace. 
halpe pe chyldyrn of ysraell. 

And sone be-fell be chawns a case. 

bey dystroyd pe sonys of ysmaell. 

Gedyon pe sonys of Ioas. 

On hem was so fers & fell. 

pat he pat folk a-geyn gan chas. 

In-to desert for to dwell. 


An hundyrd thowsand & forty. 
Were slayn all be-dene pere. 

& ysaac sonys hadde pe mastry. 
& owt of thraldham clere. 


tiie. TT 
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But 3et as seythe be prophycy. 
545 Ysmaellys sonys fers & kene. 
Schull efte cum owt & bere mastry. 
& do more harm pan euer was sene. 















Set a-geyn pey xall come owt. 
& rewle all be worde of reste. 

550 And ouer-come yt with batellys stowt. 
Northe. sowthe. est. & weste. 

All crysten kyngs xall hem dowt. 

& in here thraldam be therste. 

xall non wyth-stynte pat howge rowte. 
Nor non here scheltron breste. 












But 3et as arnst declaryd. 
Aftyr-ward as 3e xall here. 

Set xall be paynemys be for-faryd. 
Thorow crysten mannys powre. 

560 The ebrews so well here wytts waryd. 
pey reynyd full a thowsend 3ere. 
pe romanys aftyr pat ne sparyd. 

At pe laste dyscomfytte all in fere. 















The fers babylons as we fynde. 
P 565 ffowre ml, 3ere regnyd also. 
# pe macydoynes in hydows mende. 
to hem of perce dede care & woo. 
fol. 12 b. And aftyrward pe ffolke of ynde. 
conqueryd londys many moo. 
570 All crystendom to bem I fynde. 
And trybutarys wern hem too. 










ey ph nemion es 





They ouer-ledde apres & spayne. 
nanerne eke & Arragon. 
ffrawnce prouynce & Almayne. 
575 pat was a lond of gret renown. 
And aftyr-ward in bretayne. 
All pey had towre & town. 
be than pe fyrst thowsande certen. 
was weryd owt be good reson. 










Than whan be ward xall drawe to ende. 
In pe laste ende yt xall be seyne. 
Set ysmaellys sonys xall eft wende. 
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owt of here wyldyrnes certeyne. 

And ouer all xall bey waste & schende. 
& do grett dystres & payne. 

In what cuntre so pey lende. 

schall non with-stynte hem a-geyne. 


Here cummynge xall be as we rede. 
A schastysynge with-owt mesure. 

to crysten men for here mysdede. 

& for here synnys hard reddure. 

ffor synfull lyfe bat man xall lede. 
A-geyns goddys lawe & eke nature. 
pey xall be put in sorow & drede. 
thorow Ismaellys sonys I 30w ensure, 


& also for owre gret foly. 

pat we fforgete goddys cummaundment. 
With pe pepyll of barbary. 

All erystendom xall be schent. 
A-monge crysten men seyth pe story. 
So mekyll fylthe xall be bent. 

pat yt ys schame & velony. 

To yeke or here to mannys entent. 


Ther-for we xall a-by full dere. 

be sar3zenys xall haue per wyll. 

Perce cilice & londys pere. 

With strengthe bey xall dystroye gryll. 
The lond of surrey xall owt-rere. 

& all crystendom pey wolde kyll. 
Greys & all pepyll in fere. 

with dynte of swerde pey xall spyll. 


Affryk Egypt & eke Asy. 

Vndyr trebyte xall be leyde. 
Of golde & syluyr & bat strawngely. 
At certen termys to be payde. 
Spayne with dynt of swerd xall dy. 
Saue sum fro dethe xall be delayde. 
& kawt as presonerys suyrly. 
& to rawnsom ben a-rayyde. 


ffrawnce gascony & eke Almayne. 
In batellys stomfete xall bey be. 
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& take as presonerys in certeyn. 
Of pe gretteste of bem in gre. 
The romans xall be kylde & slayn. 

ffor pey xall turne be bakk & fle. 

pus ysmaellys sonys with myte & mayn. 4 
xull wyn all pe ylys of be see. “a 





[==] 
te 
a 








fol. 13d. Northe sowthe est & weste. 

ouer all xall haue passage. 
630 & with be werk as hem leste. 

& do many a dede owtrage. 
Ierusalem xall be full therste. 
with presonerys of crysten langage. 
All holy londe xall be opprest. 
with pis pepyll pat ben sauage. 










The ward pere xall haue daungere. 
& sett in trebute & in dystres. 
sythe xall pey seke fere & nere. 
& a-geyn holy schyrche hem dresse. 
640 That xulde serue god in clennes. 
bey xall take bem all in fere. 
golde & perle & odyr ryches. 
ornaments bat of chyrchys were. 














And pretyn hem at per wy/ll. 

645 crysten prestys here & there. 
with-owt mercy hem kyll. 

& kast ber bodyys pey no rekk where. 

And schyrehys brenne & spyll 

All erystendom pus xall pey dere. 

& hem woo full yll. 










All londys xall be desolate. 
all xall be baren & bare. 
here dedys xall be vnmate. 
here lyuynge xall be angry & kare. 

655 Songe & olde for sorow sake. 

pan xall pey stowpe & dare. 

fol. 14a. now ar owre elderys in goode state. 
pat felyn no pinge of pis fare. 














646, 650. These lines are incomplete. The last line of the stanza is 
missing. 
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Ryche & pore pus xall sey. 
Songe & olde make ber mone. 
Well at ese now arn pey. 

pat dyyd an hundyrd 3ere a-gon. 
Thus all londys pey xall afray. 
& dystroy bothe stok & ston. 

& all xall turne to tene & tray. 
porow ysmaellys sonys owre fon. 


Set fro desert whan bey cum owt. 
All londs to dystroy & ouer-brenne. 
pey xall be lothely sterne & stowte. 
& eke not lyke to ober menne. 
Women with schylde ouer all a-bowt. 
With swerd & fyre sle & brenne. 

pis wreche xall fall with-owt dowt. 
for be wreche of wykkyd synne. 


Prests eke with-owt mercy. 

In chyrchys pey xall kyll. 

& women xall bey ly by. 

& in schyrchys here luste fulfyll. 

Here horse & mulys pey xull tey. 

To seynts tombys a-geyn all skyll. 

Here lemmanys pey xall clothe full try. 
In vestments at here wyll. 


All crystendom with-owtyn were. 

In here thraldom xall be stadde. 

But pan xall stedfaste men a-pere 
pat in god arn trosty & sadde. 

and xall to ecryst make here prayere. 
ffor pe bloode & watyr pat he schadde. 
to delyuer hem fro pat sorry dawngere. 
& be hys grace to make hem gladde. 


But as be story makythe mynde. 
god xall ye not suffyr ay. 

ffor crysten men pat to god ar kynde. 
schall renyne pe ryte fay. 

But for bis skyll yt ys we fynde. 

to fulfyll bat god hym-selfe gan say. 
blyssyd be be rote & rynde. 

That for me suffyrd tene & tray. 
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As prophetys pat were here be-forn. 
slayn & martyryd for my sake. 

to lustyfye man & sey per sore. 

That for my lofe desese gan take. 

yf he laste sadly euer-more. 

& to pe ende my love not slake. 

In heuyn he xall hys state restore. 
And saue hys sowle ffro woo & wrake. 


pan aftyr all pis woo & kare. 
Ismaellys sonys as I haue tolde. 

on here clothynge xall not spare. 
precyus stonys perle ne golde. 

pey xall make gret bost & fare. 

& sey what lond ys now so bolde. 
pat dare loke up but darke & dare. 
lordys of pe word we xall ben holde. 


& whan pey wene to be heyheste. 

And in here pryde hem gloryfye. 

Good god xall hys eye keste. 

to crysten men of hys mercy. 

here bondys of bondage xall he breste. 
& delyuer hem sothefastly. 

& brynge crystendom to reste. 

As we fynde in pis story. 


ffor per xall ryse a crysten kynge. 
with bo felonyes for to fyte. 

to dethe he xall poo paynemys brynge. 
With dynt of swerd porow godds myte. 
here schyldyrn & all here offsprynge. 

to dethe yche on he xall hem dyte. 

here wyvys in preson cast to clynge. 
Thus xall god for ecrysten ryte. 


bus be sonys of ysmaell. 

all pat ben left on-slayn. 

In woo & thraldam xall bey dwell. 
Of crysten men sothe to sayne. 
& vij. sethys more as pe story tell. 
sorow & woo xall be here peyne. 
pan on crysten men be-fell. 

Be-for hand in certeyne. 
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pan xall all sweche sorow cese. 

& all stryuys stynt & stonde. 

All erysten presoners xall haue pes. 

In preson where pey be ffonde. 

& delyueryd clene pis ys no les. 

& wende home to here cuntre sonde. 

A-geyn xall all binge pan encrese. 
fol. 15 b. And multyply on goddys grownde. 


be kynge of romayns xall pat tyde. 
haue dysdeyne & gret dyspyte. 

on hem pat eryste be-forn denyde. 
Whyll pe werd stode in herd plyte. 
egypte & Arabye londys wyde. 

pat forsoke cryste meche & lyte. 

ffor bey in trowpe wolde [not] a-byde 
pey xall be worthy to pat wytte. 


on erde pan xall be reste & roo. 
pees & solas Ioye & gladnes. 
xall non be lyke aftyr ber-too. 
Ne neuer be-forn pat tyme was. 
per xall be sekyr troste alsoo. 
drede xall non ben in no case. 
ffor er be warlde xall ende & hoo. 
Ther xall be reste in euery place. 


pey xall fare in be selfe manere. 

As men fardyn in pe tyme of noe. 

bey ete & dranke & made good schere. 
And made fests of realte. 

weddyngs xall be many in fere. 

of reche & pore & euery degre. 

And whyll pis Ioy ys gretteste here. 
sonest xal yt sesyd be. 


for ban xall gogmangog nere cum 
owte of be mownts of calpye. 
That god closyd all & sum. 

At Alexandyrs prayere suyrly. 


5. onerde MS. 
. cum nere MS. 
. cloysd MS. 
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bey xall dystroy all crystendome. 
bey xall cum owt so hydowysly. 
men all most wax defe & dum. 

So xall bey drede here felony. 


All pe worde pey xall ouer-runne. 
And work howge & grett. 

bey xall devowre men. 

& women with schylde ete. 
Edders & snakys pat brede in fen. 
Hem xall pink deynty mete. 
Regnes pey xall dystroy & bren. 

& fowly mankynde pey xall threte. 


pis pepyll xall regne vij. 3ere. 

And pan xall bey porow here myte. 
Take a cete ryche & dere. 

Iosophath for sothe yt hyte. 

but pan xall god slake here powre. 
Wythe fere & brynston brennynge bryte. 
pat fall xall on hem all in fere. 

& all be pepyll dystroy down ryte. 


pan xall come an emprore. 

Of greys & rome lord xall he be. 
To Ierusalem with gret honowre. 
& regne vij. 3ere in pat cuntre. 
In pat place pat owre sauejzowre. 
Cryst was naylyd on rode tre. 
& he xall myldly 3elde pat cure. 
Hys croune & hys dygnyte. 


Hys crowne he xall sett full ryte. 
On pe cros pat cryste on deyde. 

& be-toke hys gost to godds myte. 
bat for hym sufferyd wownds wyde. 
Than xall he loke vpward on hyte. 
& hold hys honds to heuyn pat tyde. 
And pan xall he sen a syte. 

pe sygne of a cros in heuyn a-byde. 


780. Object missing. 


781. bey wall deworow & vowre men with worow & marked for 
omission. MS, 


Aad 
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But pan xall cum werst of all. 
Antecryst pe deuelys byrde. 

eryst pat caytef hym-selff xall call. 
& make hys name so kowthe & kydde. 
Gret wondyrs werk he xall. 

but falsede xall ben vndyr hydde. 

pat saytowre false fowle hym be-fall. 


of pe werd he xall sett in mende. 
of be elements more & mynne. 
erde & watyr fere & wynde. 

he xall come of Iwys kynde. 

Of pe seede of dan we fynde. 

he xall be begote & born in synne. 
& all come of cursyd kende. 


yt xall not be as folkys haue tolde. 

he xulde be begotyn of a frere & born of a nune. 
but he xall be born of a bysmere bolde. 

be werst woman ony-where may wone. 

That ys a strumpett & a scolde. 

& be-gotyn of a fowle glotun. 

hys syre hys damme a thowsend-folde. 

xall be wers Pan we devyse cunne. 


ffor rythe as cryst in mary lyte. 

& conceyuyd of be holy gost 

be pe vertu of goddys myte. 

pat ys lord of myts moste. 

And born was of a mayde bryte. 

All in clennes & with-owt boste. 

To saue mannys sowle pat was ys ryte. 
from pe deuyll of hell & all hys oste. 


Ryte so xall a deuyl! descende. 

In-to a woman full of synne. 

& in pat lothely lodge xall lende. 

At certen tyme here wombe with-ynne. 
845 And whan a certen tyme ys spende. 


817. Last line of stanza missing. In ms. the first line of the 
following stanza is linked to v. 816 but its rime word shows that 
that division is incorrect. 
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Hys dame & he xall parte on tweyne. 
pat sone of synne to wykkyd ende. 
Endles wo he xall hym wynne. 


In Co303a born xall he be. 

In bethsayda he xall be fedde. 

In capharnan regne xall hee. 

& sore he xall be dowtyd & dred. 
Ther-for seyde cryst words of pyte. 
As pey be in pe gospell red. 

Co3a3aim ay woo be to pe. 

pe sone of pryde in pe xall be bredde. 


And pou bethsayda myne erthly foo. 
Euer-more 3yt woo pow be. 

& pu capharnan woo be pe too. 

pe sone of synne xall regne in pe. 
Thow pou enhawnce pe soo. 

To reche to heuyn in ryte degre. 
Set xall pu fall & for-doo. 

To hell grownde in dome of me. 


Thus antecryst xall wondyrly. 

be noryschyd vp with Iogulars. 
With wytchecraft & with sorcery. 
With false Iapys & begylars. 

he xaJ! lere Igramansy. 

& be cawte wyth-in charmors. 

ban aftyr all pis he xall by. 

& to Ierusalem take hys cors. 


And so seynt methody tellytb pleyn. 

In be tempyll of salomon. 

per xall bis wykkyd & cursyd swayn. 

as a god sett vp hys trone. 

where he xall sytt in certeyn. 

& werk wondyrs many on. 

All trewe folk he xall do peyne. 

or make hem wurchepe hym euery schone. 


Gret wondyrs he xall schew pere. 
make defe to here 3efe blynd here syte. 


871. Read hy for by. 
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halt & crepyls pat ben ony-where. 
make here lymmys heyll & rythe. 
Tres pat ben baren & sere. 

porow wytchecraft of pat sory wyte. 
bey xall burgyn & leuys bere. 

& blome & frute full blasyng bryte. 


hym xall pink in hys entent. 

pat he ys goddys sone veryly. 

of euery sondry element. 

he xall wark grett mastry. 

he xall to pe pepyll in here present. 
make to seme to per ey. 

pat dede bodyys in grauys lent. 
xall ryse from dethe vp bodyly. 


ryte as symon magus dede. 
pat wrowt be falsed & be gyle. 
ryte so xall pat deuyllys byrde. 

900 gret wondyrs werk for a whyle. 

fol. 18 a. Hys mastryes xall so gret be kydde. 

pat seynts xall ny fall in parell. 
to leue all pat ys be-tydde. 
vs don be myte & not be gyle. 


hym-self xall not walk in brede. 

but in pe same place pere. 

pat cryste hym-self walkyd & 3ede. 
whyll bat he in erde was leuynge here 
But hys dyscypyls fer xall sprede. 
ouer all be werd bothe far & nere. 

to turn euery leuande lede. 

& make hem leue on fendys fere. 


And poo pat leuyn on hys lay. 
Ryche I-now xall he hem make. 
& poo pat wyll for-sake hys lay. 
xall goo to dethe sorow & wrake. 
Many a body pe sothe to say. 
xall to pat false beleue hem take. 
full goode crystene be poo day. 
920 xall be in plyte cryst to forsake. 


896. Symonmagus MS. 
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Than xall ennok & ely. 

ben sent owt from paradyse 

& be-for all pepyll veryly, 

pis Antecryst bey xall dyspyse. 
And proue be ryte & profysy. 
pat all hys maruelys & mastryse. 
Arn not but false & sorcery. 

& wrowt be non ober wyse. 


Whan Antecryste ys pus scomfet 
meche pepyll xall hem renne-ay. 
And Iewys namely in pat plyte. 

xall twrne a-geyne to crysts lay. 
Than Antecryst for dyspyte. 

ennok & ely at certen day. 

to dethe with dyntys do hym smyte. 
for pat bey dyspysyd hys lay. 


And whan bey haue to dayys be dede. 
pey xall ryse vp to lyfe a-geyn. 
& whan pis cursyd wede. 


hathe reyned tweyne 3ere full & pleyn. 
And eke an half 3ere in pat stede. 

& led hys mastryys & hys may. 

no lenger he xall holde vp hys hede. 
but pan he xall draw to hys peyne. 


Ihesu cryst goddys sone of myte. 
with many legyons a blysfull pres. 

of pe nyne orderys of aungyllys bryte. 
& whan he comyth pat prynce pere-les. 
he xall come with sweche a lyte. 

as all be ward went on a blese. 

to dystroy euery wykkyd wyte. 


And as seynt gregory dothe expres. 
be prynce of aungelys seynt mychaell. 
pis antecryst to dethe xall dresse. 

& sle pat felon false & fell. 

& xall hym put in sory presse. 

In-to be deppest pyt in hell. 

In endless peyn depe depresse. 

ber with damnyd euer to dwell. 
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fol. 19 a. 960 And pan xall sytt pat hey Iustyse. 
goddys sone maker of lyte & leuyn. 
& deme vs aftyr owre seruyse. 
as we haue wrowt here olde & 3ynge. 
The wykkyd men he xall chastyse. 
& deme to hell with wykkyd steuyn. 
bey pat pan be fownde Iuste & wyse. 
xall streyte in-to be blysse of heuyn. 


To pat blys he mot vs brynge. 

sothe-fast cryst bat deyyd on roode. 

as he of dauyd rote wolde sprynge. 

& for to by vs he sched hys bloode. 

As wystly as he made all pinge. 

kepe vs fro warkys wykk & woode. 

& he ys cryste curtes & kende. 

with grace he glad vs with all goode. 
Amen. 


VI. Nores 


Cf. Cursor Mundi, v. 345 f. (Ed. Morris, 
E.E.T.S., 0.8. rvit f.) 

Tradition varies in regard to the place of 
Adam’s creation. Syrian tradition makes it 
Golgotha, the middle of the earth, ef. Cave of 
Treasures p. 4 (Ed. C. Bezold, Die Schatz- 
hohle, Leipzig, 1883) and the Ethiopian Book 
of Adam, which goes back ultimately to Syr- 
ian sources; ef. Bezold, p. ix (Ed. Dillmann, 
Nachrichten von d. Georg-Augusts Universitat 
u. d. kénigl. Gesellsch. d. Wissen. z. Gottingen, 
1858, No. 19, p. 219). More commonly it is 
given as Damascus (cf. Genesis and Exodus, 
v. 208, Ed. Morris E.E.T.S., 0.8. vir) or as 
Hebron (cf. Cursor, v. 405-6 and Emerson, 
“ Legends of Cain,” Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass. 
XxI, p. 857.) 


972. for crossed out before made ms. 
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Mss. of the Levelatwns give either the 15th 
or the 30th year after the expulsion as date 
of Cain’s birth. The long texts (cf. Sackur, 
p- 60) and the earlier copies of the short ver- 
sion (cf. Appendix) have thirty, but most of 
the short texts give fifteen. 

Delbora or Debbora is the usual form. Cf. 
J, p. 192. The name is a corruption of an 
older form such as Lebuda. Cf. Dillmann, 
Das Christliche Adambuch des Morgenlandes, 
Gottingen, 1853, p. 39, n. 52. So in the Cave 
of Treasures (p. 8) Lebhudha is Cain’s sister, 
and Kelimath, Abel’s. 

Cf. Cursor, v. 1062 (Trinity ms.): And 
trewely 3af to hun his tende. 

The short Latin text omits this statement, but 
the translator has borrowed it from the Cur- 
sor, v. 1191 f. 

Fowre is certainly an error; perhaps the 
writer meant forty. The number of children 
assigned to Adam is usually thirty sons and 
thirty daughters, besides Cain and Abel; as 
the translator would know from the Cursor, 
v. 1215 f., his source in this passage. The 
short Latin text says merely (J, p. 193) 
Peperit postea Adam Eua filios et filias (cf. 
Gen. 5, 5), while the long versions and the 
Cave of Treasures make no reference to other 
children after Seth. The Ethiopian Contest 
of Adam and Eve (S. C. Malan, London, 
1882, p. 106) says “ neither was any more 
offspring born of them; but only those five 
Cain, Luluwa, Abel, Aklia, and Seth alone.” 
For the more popular tradition of thirty sons 
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and daughters cf. Comestor, col. 1080, and 
the Post peccatum Adae (Meyer, Abhand. d. 
Philos.-Philol. Classe d. Konigl. bayer. Akad. 
d. Wissensch., 1882, xv1, p. 229). 

The place of Adam’s burial, like that of his 
creation, varies according to different ac- 
counts. Hebron is most frequently named. 
Cf. J, p. 193; Cursor, v. 1416; Post peccatum 
Adae (Meyer, Abhandl., xv1, p. 139 f.). In 
eastern tradition Adam and the succeeding 
patriarchs are buried in a sacred cave. Cf. 
Cave of Treasures, p. 9f., and Contest of 
Adam and Eve, p. 116 f. This cave is located 
in Hebron, though that place is not named in 
the accounts just cited. But ef. Bede, De 
Locis Sanctis, Migne, Patrol., 94, col. 1185: 
Chebron in campt latitudine sita est . . . uno 
ad orientem stadio speluncam duplicem in 
valle habet, ubi sepulcra patriarcharum quad- 
rato muro circumdantur. In the case of 
Adam this cave is only a temporary resting 
place. His body is removed by Noah into 
the ark and after the flood it is carried by 
Sem and Melchisedech to Golgotha and there 
buried. Cf. Cave of Treasures, p. 19 f., and 
Contest of Adam and Eve, pp. 148-153. 
According to another tradition Adam is bur- 
ied in Paradise. Cf. Apocalypse of Moses 
(Ante-Nicaean Fathers, xv1, p. 454) and Vita 
Adae (Meyer, Abhandl. der. Akad. d. Wiss- 
ensch., Miinchen, 1878, x1v, p. 242). 


The name usually given to this city is Enoch 
or Enos in honor of Cain’s eldest son. Cf. 
Genesis (Vulgate text), 4, 17; Cursor, v. 
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1504; M.E. Genesis and Exodus, v. 4385. 
Effrom is taken from the short text of Meth- 
odius. Cf. J, p. 193. 

Cf. Introduction, pp. 148 and 153 f. 

fyrste is a mistake for fifth. Cf, Cursor, v. 
1464. 

Cf. Introd., p. 154. 

Cf, Cursor, vv. 1341-1552. 

Cf. reading of ms. B. in variant readings, 


Appendix, p. 193, n. 53. 

Cf. Emerson, “ Legends of Cain,” p. 888 f. 
and 916 f. 

Cf. variant reading of ms. B. Appendix, p. 
194, n. 57. Other mss. of the Revelations do 
not give this detail. The Cursor, 1702 f. 
gives 120 years as the length of time granted 


for building the ark, taking this statement 
from Comestor, col. 1082, as Dr. Haenisch 
points out (op. cit., E.E.T.S., 0.8. c1, p. 6*) 
This period refers properly to the time of 
repentance granted to men, not to the time 
required for building the ark. Cf. Comestor’s 
further statement (col. 1082) et dixit Dom- 
nus hoc ante annos viginti, quam inciperet 
fiert arca, ut dicit Hieronymus, quae facta 
legitur centum annis. Cf. Jerome, Quaest. 
in Genesis, Migne, xx111, col, 948. 

Comestor, col. 1081, notes the various dates 
assigned as the close of the second age, as 
follows: /Hlujus aetatis annos Septuaginta 
ponunt duo milia ducenta quadraginto quat- 
tor; alii ducenta sexaginta quatuor, Hverony- 
mus non plene duo millia, Methodius duo 
milia. Then he adds this observation on 
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Methodius’s dating: Ipse tamen per chiliades 
saecula disponit, nec appontt annos si super- 
sint, et ideo nthil certum de numero annorum 
tradidit. i 

This date is evidently a mistake, for the Latin 
texts as well as the Cursor (v. 2002) read 612. 
Cf. Introd., p. 137 f. This son of Noah be- 
longed originally to oriental tradition. Apart 
from his connection with the Revelations he 
was known in Europe in the Middle Ages as 
a great astronomer, either the teacher or the 
pupil of Nimrod. Cf. Haskins, Nimrod the 
Astronomer, in The Romantic Review, v, p. 
203 f. In this role he is mentioned by Gower, 
Confessio Amantis vu, v. 1451 f. (The Eng- 
lish Works of John Gower, u, G. C. Macaulay, 


Lond., 1901). Again, he usurps the place of 


Seth, visits Paradise and brings back branches 
of the fir, palm, and cypress. Cf. Geoffrey of 
Viterbo, Pantheon (Pistorius-Struve, er- 
man. Script., Ratisbone, 1726, u, p. 242. 
Quoted by Meyer, Abhandl., xv1, p. 112 f.). 
See also Sackur, p. 64, n. 1, for this and 


other references to Jonitus. Jonitus ap- 
pears also in traditions of the founding of 
Rome by Noah and his sons, who are identi- 
fied with Roman deities, 7. e., Japhet becomes 
Janus. Here Jonitus foretells the future 
supremacy of the city. Cf. A. Graf, Roma 
nella memoria e nelle twmmaginazion del 
medio eve, Torino, 1882, 1, p. 86, n. 18. 
(Ref. given by Sackur, p. 64, n. 1). Jonitus’ 
role as prophet and astronomer in these later 
developments of the character are reminiscent 
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of the superhuman wisdom with which he is 
endowed in the Revelations. As an orthodox 
son of Noah, Jonitus was looked upon with 
suspicion by Biblical historians and commen- 
tators. Even Comestor, who quotes Meth- 
odius so freely, adds this note to the passage 
on Jonitus, (col. 1089): Forte non est vera 
ratio Methodit. 

Cf. Cursor, v. 2255 f. (Gottingen ms.) : 

Bot grete god, Pat euer es hende, 
a curtais vengans on Paim gan send. 

Cf. J, p. 195. According to Bede (Hez- 
aemeron, Migne, xct, col. 115) both Japhet 
and Cham get a share of Asia, presumably 
Asia Minor and the coast land between that 
and Africa, in order to make the portions of 
the three sons more equal. In the eastern 
stories, however, the “middle part of the 
earth,” which would include Jerusalem (cf. 
v. 360 of our text) belongs to Sem and his 
descendants. Cf. Contest of Adam and Eve 
(Malan, p. 163): “ Unto Sem my first born 
son, shall his lot be from Jerusalem which is 
a great city as far as Quardayun and Andika.” 
Cf. also the Book of Jubilees (Dillmann, 
Ewald’s Jahrbuch, m1, 1849, p. 251 f.). That 
this territory was held both by the sons of 
Sem and of Cham is evident from Isidore’s 
account of Jerusalem (Ftymol., Migne, 82, 
col. 527): Judaei asserunt Sem filium Noe 
quem dicunt Melchisedech primum post diluv- 
ium in Syriae condidisse urbem Salem in qua 
reqgnum fuit ejusdem Melchesidech. Hanc 
postea tenuerunt Jebusaet ex quibus sortita 
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est vocabulum Jebus sicque duobus nomintbus 
copulatis Jebus et Salem vocata est Hierusa- 
lem. The Jebusaei were descendants of Ham 
(Cham). Cf. Genests, 10, 16. 

This account of the struggles between the 
early kingdoms is peculiar to the Revelations. 
Cf. Sackur, p. 19 f. 

These names are added in the interpolated 
version (B. M, Addit. 34018), and have been 
adopted in the short texts. 

Cf. Bede’s comment on Ismahel (Gen. 18. 
12): JTexaem., Migne, xcr, col. 159... 
Saracenos vagos incertisque sedibus, qui vni- 
versas gentes quibus desertum ex latere jungi- 
tur incursant, et expugnantur ab omntbus. 
This much is from Jerome, Liber Heb. Quaest. 
in Genesim, Migne, xx1t1, col. 963, Bede adds: 
sed haec antiquitus. Nunc autem in tantum 
manus ejus contra omnes et manus sunt om- 
nium contra eum; ut Africam totam tn longr- 
tudine sua ditione premant, sed et Asiae maxt- 
mam partem, ef Europae nonnullam omnibus 
erost et contrart teneant. 

fyrst should be fifth. Cf. v. 129 and note. 
The close of the fifth age is not recorded in 
the Latin texts. 

For similar description of the tribes of Gog 
and Magog cf. Budge, Life and Exzplotts of 
Alexander the Great (Ethiopie version), Lon- 
don, 1896, 1, p. 232. Sackur, p. 85, n. 4, 


gives further references. 


The author means to refer to Gog and Magog, 


but he has confused these two in name with 
the British giant, Goemagot, who was slain 
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in a wrestling match with Corineus. Cf. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hist. Regum Brit. 
(Transl. by A. Thompson, London, 1842, 
Bk. 1, c. 16, p. 22 f.). Ref. given by Amours, 
Wyntoun’s Original Chronicle, 1, note on v. 
335. Note also Robert of Gloucester, Chroni- 
cle, Rolls Seyies, London, 1887, 1, v. 508 f.: 
Gogmagog was a geant suife gret & strong. 
Cf. Kyng Alisaunder, Weber, Met. Rom., 
Edinburgh, 1810, 1, v. 5972 f. 

For hy libben by addren, and snaken 

And wormes, that hy mowen taken 

Mannes flesshe, and mannes blood 

That hem thinketh swete and good. 
In the account of Antichrist our author bor- 
rows freely from the Cursor, which in its turn 
is based on Adso’s Libellus de Antichristo 
(Migne, ct, col. 1295 f.). 
In making Corozaim the birthplace of Anti- 
christ Methodius differs from the usual tradi- 
tion, according to which Antichrist is born in 
Babylon. Sackur (p. 41) suggests that this 
change is another of the arbitrary alterations 
of the author, made to fit the Biblical text 
(Lue., 10-13): Vae tibt Corozaim—which is 
immediately cited in our text. But there is 
evidence that the association between Coro- 
zaim and Antichrist did not originate with 
Methodius. In an Armenian legend of Anti- 
christ, said to be compiled from fifth-century 
material, this statement occurs: “and he 
[Antichrist] is born in Chorazin, a village of 
the people of Israel.” (Cf. An old Armenian 
Form of the Antichrist Legend, reprinted in 
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the English edition of Bousset, The Antichrist 
Legend, London, 1896, p. 255, from a transla- 
tion by F. C. Conybeare, in Acad., Oct. 26, 
1895). Corozaim, as Antichrist’s birthplace, 
appears in other works which show no influ- 
ence of the Revelations. Cf. Pricke of Con- 
science (Ed. Morris, Berlin, 1863, for the 
Philological Soe.), v. 4166: And tin Coro- 
zaym he sal be born. Mandeville gives both 
traditions (Ed. G. F. Warner, for the Rox- 
burghe Club, 1889, p. 54): And at Corsaym 
sall Antecriste be borne, Bot sum men saye he 


schall be borne in Babiloyne. In a note on 
this passage Warner (p. 188) refers to several 
parallels for the statement about Corozaim. 
Cf. also Matzner’s note in Alteng. Sprach- 
proben, Prosa, Berlin, 1869, p. 214. But 
with one exception the places cited say merely 


that Antichrist was nourished in Corozaim. 
The exception is Magister Thietmarus, who 
records in his Peregrinatio, p. 7 (Ed. J. C. 
M. Laurent, Peregrinatores Med. Aevi Qua- 
tuor, Lipsiae, 1873): Corrozaim de qua nasct- 
turus est antichristus. Evidently there was 
an independent tradition which made Coro- 
zaim the birthplace of Antichrist. It was 
not the usual one, however. In two mss. of 
the Revelations an attempt has been made to 
reconcile the two accounts by identifying 
Corozaim with Babylon. Cf. Magdalene Col- 
lege., Oxf., ms. Lim, p. 210: Antichristus 
nascetur autem in Corozaim que est ciuitas 
magna scilicet babilonia. A similar statement 
occurs in Merton Coll., Oxf., ms. xm, f. 54 b. 


a nan oe lk 
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Cf, Cursor, v. 22144 f. These miracles are 
not recorded in the Revelations. 
Cf. Cursor, v. 22161 f. 

Als symon magus in his guile, 

Right sua sal he Pe folk bigile. 
For story of Simon Magus cf. Passio Apos- 
tolorum Petri et Pauli, Ed. Lipsius, Lipsiae, 
1891, p. 224 f. | 
Cf. Cursor, v. 22373 and 22381-3. The usual 
tradition is that Antichrist will reign three 
and a half years, and that Elias and Enoch 
will rise after three days. Cf. Bousset, The 
Antichrist Legend, p. 209, and Adso, col. 
1297. 
Cf. Cursor, 22400 for reference to Gregory. 


VII. ApprEnpix 
Ture Suort Latin Text or tHE Revelations 


The following short version of the Revelations is tran- 
scribed from St. John’s College, Oxford, Ms. cxxviml, 
(J), fol. 217b-223 a, a ms. of the beginning of the 
eleventh century.!. This text preserves several readings 
of the earliest version, represented in Sackur’s critical 
text, which later copies have altered. Occasional corrup- 
tions in a word or phrase have crept in, and a few correc- 
tions, in the same hand which wrote the text, have been 
introduced. The text is written in a large, clear style, 
with an illuminated initial letter and occasional capitals 
stroked with green. 


‘Cf. Coxe, Cat. Codicum MSS. qui in Collegiis Aulisque Owonen- 
sibus hodie adservantur, 11, p. 38. My sincere thanks are due to 
W. Stevenson, Esq., Librarian of St. John’s College, for permission 
to transcribe this text. 
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Variant readings are added from Bodl. ms. 163 (S.C. 
2016) (B), fol. 245 a-248 b, and from Rawl. Poet. 241 
(S.C. 14732) (P), pp. 189-195.? B, a copy of the first half 
of the twelfth century, stands somewhat apart from the 
other mss. of the text, being slightly abridged at the be- 
ginning and at the end, and offering several independent 
emendations. J and B have a few readings in common 
which do not appear in other mss., as, for example, tribu- 
lationem for tribulationes (p. 200) and fulgore for sulphore 


(p. 201). But J is much more closely allied to P, a good 


representative text of the Revelations, dating from the 
second half of the thirteenth century. With the exception 
of B, the variations among mss. of the short text are few 


in number and of small importance. 


[fel. 217°] Incipit Liber Beatus methodi Episcopi <Aecclesiae 
Patherensis et Martyris Christi De Principio seeuli. Et inter regna 
gentium. Et de Fine Seculorum.' 

Sciendum namqve est nobis fratres karissimi. quomodo in prin- 
cipio creauit deus celum & terram. et per ipsum omnia creata sunt. 
& quomodo fecit hominem. & aductorem similem sibi.? & posuit 
eos in paradyso. & uocauit nomina eorum Adam. & Euam. qui postea 
serpentino dolo decepti. eiecti sunt uirgines de paradyso. Anno 
autem tricessimo* postquam eiecti sunt de paradyso. genuerunt 
Caim primogenitum. & sororem eius‘* Chalmanan.® et post tricesimo 
secundo® anno genuerunt Abel. & sororem eius* Delboran.* Anno 
{fol. 218*] centesimo tricesimo® uite Ade. occidit Cain fratrem 
suum Abel. & posuit manum suam’?® super eum. Anno autem tri- 


*Cf. Madan, A Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripte in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 1895, 111, p. 338, 


1 Incipit libellus Bemetoli quem beatus Jeronimus de greco in 
latinum transtulit. vel composuit. B. In nomine domini ihesu 
Christi Incipit liber Metodii episcopi ecclesiae paternis & martyris 
Christi quem de hebreo & greco sermone in latinum transferre 
curauit. id est de principio seculi. regna gentium & finem seculorum. 
Quem illustris uirorum beatus jeronymus in opusculis suis collau- 
dauit. P. 2 sibi similem P. 3 XV P. 4 suam P. 5 Calmanan 


~ 


:. = XXX1J P. 7 suam P. 8 delboram P. 9 exxx P. 10 cen- 
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tesimo & trigesimo™ uitae Ade. natus est ei filius nomine Seth. 
ad eius similitudinem. uir gigas. & magnus. Peperit postea Adam 
Eua™® filios & filias. Anno sexcentesimo** uite Ade ceperunt filii 
Caim abuti uxoribus fratrum suorum in fornicationibus nimis. 
Octingentesimo ** uero anno uite Ade dilatate sunt fornicationes super 
terram**® nimis. & immunditie a filiis Caim. Anno** autem non- 
agentesimo & trigesimo.’* mortuus est Adam. & sepultus est in 
hebron**® in?® primo miliario*® seculi. Tune disuincte** sunt 
generationes Seth. a generationibus ** Caim.** et abstulit Seth gene- 
rationem suam ** contra orientem in quendam ** montem. qui erat 
proximus paradyso. Habitauit quoque Caim & eius cognatio** ubi 
nefandum fratricidium perpetrauit. id*" est *” in india.** in ** eodem 
loco deliciarum. ubi primus ipse Caim condidit ciuitatem. cuius 
uocabulum imposuit effrem. & hec ** prima facta est ante deluuium. 

Quadragesimo ** autem anno tempore Jareth.** transiuit primum 
miliarium seculi. Trecentesimo & quadragesimo ** anno uite Jareth. 
in secundo miliario seculi** fuerunt *’ uiri malefici & artis pessime 
inventores de filiis Caim. & omnis ** immundicie. et spurcicie. id est 
obal. & tobal.*® filii lamech *° ceci, qui fuit primus ‘** cecus. qui 
interfecit Caim. Isti‘? inuenerunt primi‘* opera ferri. et aeris. 
& auri. & argenti molliendi. & ipsi primiter adinuenerunt ** omnes 
artes musicas.*® Post ** annos autem septingentos ** uite Jareth 
secundo ** miliario.**® coepit °° multa malicia peior ** priore crescere 
super terram [fol. 218°] que a nobis & negligenda sit & nec dicenda. 
Tune concupierunt filii dei filias hominum.** iratusque est ** dom#- 


omitted P. 11 cece & xxx P. 12 Postea genuerunt Ad. & E. P. 
13 Anno autem de P. 14 DCCC P. 15 super terram before 
fornicationes P. 16 B begins. 17 deeee & tricesimo B. DCCCC & 
XXX P. 18 ebron B P. 19 omitted B. 20 millenario P. 21 
diuise B P. 22 generatione B P. 23 Cain, Set B. 24 suam gen. B. 
25 quemdam P. 26 Cain uero & eius cognacio hab. B. 27 omitted 
P. 28 invidia P. 29 omitted B. 30 cui B P. 31 B adds id est 
damascum with ipsa est written above id est. 32 hee ipsa B hec 
est prima civitas f. P. 33 XL B P. 34 After Jareth B omits to 
in secundo. 35 XL P. 36 om. P. 37 fuere tune B. 38 om. B. 
39 Tubal B. 40 om. B. 41 before fuit B. 42 Isti primiter B isti 
enim P. 43 om. B. 44 inuenerunt B P. 45 auri & argenti & aeris 
molendi et omnes musicas artes ipsi inv. B. 46 autem added B. 
47 septingentis corrected to septingentos J. dec B. 48 in before 
secundo P. 49 seculi added P. 50 ceperunt P. 51 peior & crescere 
B. 52 nobis sit neg. & non dic. B. nec legenda nec dic. sunt P. 
53 B adds Interfecto abel ab cain. genuit adam postea seth. Vnde 
ipse inquit. Possedi hominem per deum. Per filios namque dei 
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nus deus. & dolore cordis tactus dixit. Penitet me quod hominem 
feci super terra.** Non permanebit spiritus meus in homine. per 
eo quod caro est.*® Post hee ingressi sunt filii dei ad filias homi- 
num. genueruntque ex eis gigantes super terram. & facti sunt 
atrocissimi °* super cunctos homines qui habitant terram. Et tunc 
precepit dominus noe. ut faceret sibi archam.™ & induceret uxorem 
eius & tres filios cum uxoribus eorwm. quos reseruauit in archa, in 
undatione ** diluuii. & factum est diluuium super omnem terram. 
Et tulit Noe ex omni animalia uiuente tam de uolatibus quam & 
hestiis.5*° & omnia que erant super terram que in archa reseruata 
fuerant. Anno sexcentesimo*® primo egressus est noe de archa °* 
cum omnibus qui* fuerant®* cum eo. Tune offerebat Noe holo- 
chausta ** domino & benedixit ** deus Noe & filiis eius. 

Sexcentesimo & duodecimo ** anno uite Noe in tercio miliario seculi 
reedificare *? cepit Noe & filii eins nouam ** possessionem ® in ter- 
ram** & appellauerunt regiones*® illas tamnon** secundum nun- 
cupationem numeri quo” exierunt de archa. id est octo. Tricen- 
tesimo ™* autem anno in tercio miliario seculi.7* genuit Noe filium & 
uocauit nomen eius Tonitum. Anno tricentesimo & quinquagesimo ** 
post diluuium dedit Noe eocham * id est orientem. in dominationem 
filii sui Toniti. & mortuus est Noe [fol. 219*] cum completi 
’ fuerunt anni nongenti quinquaginta. Post 


8 


fuissent dies 7 eius.’ 


obitum Noe uenerunt filii eius in tercio miliario™® annorum * 


totam progeniem seth accepimus. a quibus nuncupabulum sumpsit. 
Per filias uero hominum cognationem cain intelligendam (added 
above) credimus. Interdictum namque fuerat a domino ut nemo 
sibi copulasset aliquam. nisi de sua tantum sobole. Quod illi trans- 
gredientes iratus est dominus & dolore cordis tactus intrinsecus 
dixit: Penitet me hominem fecisse. 54 om. P. 55 super terra om. 
P. B adds Non ideo dixit penitet ut alcuius operis deum peniteret. 
sed admodum alicuius faciendis aliquid unde eum peniteret. quod 
postea destruit. Ac sic diceret. Ita delebo hominem quem creaui. 
B omits text as far as Et tunc. 56 before caro P. 56 grossissimi 
P. 57 B reads Igitur precepit d. noe ut sibi archam faceret. Legi- 
tur archa fuisse facta centum annis. B omits as far ag Anno sex- 
centesimo primo. 58 in inundatione P. 59 de bestiis P. 60 DC P. 
61 ad archam P. 62 que BP. 63 fuerunt B. 64 holocaustum B. 
65 benedexitque B. 66 XII P. 67 edificare B. 68 after Noe. P. 
69 terra B P. B omits rest of sentence. 70 om. P. 71 tam no- 
mina P. 72 qui P. 73 Tricesimo uero B. 74 B adds post delu- 
uium. 75 Trice. & 1 anno B. cece. & quin. P. 76 eoam terram B. 
terram eocham P. 77 B adds uite. 78 B reads after eius, scilicet 
anni d.ccee.1. d ecee & 1 P. 79 tercium miliarium B. 80 om. B. 
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seculi & descenderunt in terram sannaar. & ceperunt edificare sibi* 
turrim cuius cacumen pertingeret ** usque ad celum ** & illic diuisit 
deus ira sua** quod facere ceperant. & dispersi sunt super faciem 
totius terre *® & diuisi sumt super omnem terram. Jonitus autem 
filius Noe introiuit in ** terram *’ eocham. id est orientem unde sol 
oritur. & habitauit ibi. & accepit a deo sapientiam. & omnem * 
astronomiam, & sydera celi ille inuenit.** Sem °° filius Noe acceptt 
terram asie. Cham” terram meridianam quod ** est pars australis 
usque ad occidentem. Japhet introiuit contra aquilonem usque ad 
oceanum mare. & diuisi sunt in ommem terram. Jonitus filius Noe 
ipse ** erudiuit °° Nebroth, uirum gigantem & robustum uenatorem. 
& ipse Nebroth post diluuium edificauit turrim que nuncupata est 
babylonia.*? Anno septingesimo** in tercio miliario** edificata est 
babylonia magna.’°® Post hee autem’ fecerunt® sibi* regem filii ® 
cham.* cui nomen fuit‘ Pontibus.® qui tenuit puntum. & ex eo’ 
accepit nomen. Postea miserunt filii Japhet ad Jonitum uiros & 
artifices * architectonic ° constructores.*® & uenerunt in eocham™ ad 
Jonitum. & edificauerunt illi * ciuitatem que nuncupata * est Jonita. 
Et** erat pax inter regnum Nebroth. & regnum pontibum’® filii 
cham. qui*® contra se inuicem*’ rebellare** ceperunt. Audito*® 
Jonitus scripsit epistolam ad Nebroth qui tenebat Babyloniam. 
Hoe *° erat seriptum. quod ** regnum filiorum Japhet. hine *? incipit 
delere regnum [fol. 219°] filiorwm Cham. Hee primum ** certamina 
apparuerunt inter regna & regna. super terram. 


que *? pugna.** & uictum est regnum ** aduersus *° regnum Nebroth ** 


81 ceperuntque ibi B. ibi P. 82 pertingerat P. 83 celos B. 84 
iram suam P. after sua, B adds super eos qui hoc facere cep. 85 B 
omits rest of sentence. 86 om. B. 87 terram orientalem habitauit- 
que B. 88 om. B. 89 adinuenit after astronomiam. ille nouit B. 
90 autem added B. 91 Cam uero B. 92 que B P. 93 super B. 
94 f. N. ipse om. B. 95 written in margin J. B P read genuit. 
J nearer original. Cf. Sackur, p. 64. 96 qui for & ipse N. B. 97 
primus edificauit babiloniam B. 98 Dee BP. 99 seculi added B. 
100 B adds Et erat pax... Cam. Cf. text below. 

l om. B. 2 interfecerunt B. 3 om. B. 4 erat B. 5 Pontubus 
B. Pontum B P. 7 ab eo after nomen. B. 8 artis added B. 9 ar- 
chitectono P. 10 structores B. 11 eoam terram B. 12 illic B. 
13 uocata B. 14 added above; cf. n. 100 B. 15 pontibus P. 16 
Dehine B. inuicem se P. 18 bellare B. 19 hoc added B. Audiuit 
P. 20 in qua B. 21 quia BP. 22 hic B P. 23 prima B. primo P. 
24 VIII B P. 25 quarto B P. 26 annorum added P. 27 uirili B. 
28 pungna P. 29 Cham added B P. 30 a B. 31 B P add Et 
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principatum usque ad cucisheresdem * regem. qui genuit heresdem ** 

Heresdes autem ipse** concremauit regnum cham. & captiuauit 

omnis qui erant habitantes. iebuseos. & amorreos. palestinos, & 
afros.*® qui erant ad occidentem. Postea heresdes genuit cusdrom ** 
S osane 

milia 


regem. Congregauerunt autem * se filii Cham trecenti xx ° 
peditum *® & uenerunt in regnum quod fuit Joniti. ut debellarent 


ipsum. & preliarentur cum rege Cusdro, Audiens autem *° Cusdro.** 
dimisit eos‘? usque. dum transirent ‘* fluuium tygrem. Misit “ 
Cusdro rex ** suum exercitum cum elephantibus. & interfecit ** eos 
omnes. & non remansit ex eis quisquam. Ex ‘** tune amaricata sunt 
regna contra ** se inuicem.*® 

Vicesimo. V* anno in V™ miliario seculi. descendit Samisab ™ 
rex de ocham * cum exercitu magno. & depopulauit multas ® ciui- 
tates septuaginta & viii.®* regni®® illius.°° & pertransiuit in“ 
indorum. Postquam*® de india fuit reuersus. 
°° in terram hismahel- 


58 


tercilum regnum 
uenit in arabiam. & perexit in desertum sabaa. 
itarum & posuit ibi castra in terra filiorum hismahel. ibique deuictus 
est samisab® rex®' a sarracenis. & ceciderunt*? multa milia. & 
fugerunt.** & tunc primitus exierunt filii hismahel de heremo bella ** 
certare, & introierunt in®® regna® gentium, secundum quod pro- 
misit *7 deus ** hismaheli. quod e°** regione fratum suorum figeret ” 
tabernacula.”? [fol. 220°] Erant ** castra eorum multitudo™ nimia.** 
ceperuntque ** pugnare ** contra terram orientalem ™ & meridianam. 
ceperuntque.”* desolare urbes. & fecerunt ** sibi*’ nauigia’? & uene- 
runt usque. in regiones occidentales ** prope romam, & dominati sunt 
terris ** eo tempore. Wnde corpora *® edebant & carnes camelorum. 


7° 


obtinuit regnum Nebroth. 32 tempus (7%) for cucis B. cunectum 
heresdem P. J evidently corrupt. Cucis heresdem may be confusion 
of Chuzimisdem and Eresdem, cf. Sackur, p. 65. 33 clause om. B. 
34 om. P. 35 astros B. 36 cusdrum B. 37 om. P. 38 ccexx BP. 
39 B omits to & preliarentur. 40 om. P. 41 Cusdrus B. 42 venire 
added B. 43 transissent B. 44 Tune misit B. 45 om. B. 46 in- 
terfecerunt P. 47 Et B P. 48 inter P. 49 adinuicem B P. 50 
quinto P. 51 sabissaba B. Samilab P. 52 eoa B. eocham P. 
53 after ciuitates B. 54 id est LXX & VIII B. octo P. 55 re- 
giones B P. 56 om. B. 57 usque ad B. 58 regno tercio P. 59 
autem added B. 60 saba B P. 61 om. B. rex samilab P. 62 ibi 
added B. 63 quam plures added B. 64 bellis B. 65 om. B. 
66 regnum B. 67 promiserat B. 68 dominus B. 69 ex P. 70 
figerent B. 71 eivs added B. 72 erunt B. 73 om. magna added 
B. nimia mult. P. 74 incipientque B. 75 pungnare P. 76 orient 
ter. B. 77 om, B. 78 ad occidentalium B. 79 turris P. 80 im- 
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& bibebant sanquinem iumentorum mixto lacte. feceruntque ** sibi * 
de ** ipsis ** quattuor principes. Oreb, & Zeb. et Zebee ** & Salmana. 
Cunque introissent super filios israel. percussit eos** dominus 
ibidem & tradidit eos in manus Gedeon hebrej filii Ioas.** Fuerunt 
autem *? centum. XL.** milia. & ceciderunt ibi** principes eorum 
persequens *° eos Gedeon usque in eorum** patriam. Et liberauit 
deus ® filios israhel a seruitute filiorum ismahel. Futuri autem 
sunt. ut sciant aliud semel.** & destitutam faciant** terram. & 
obtinere *° orbes ** terre &*? regiones a solis ortu usque ad occi- 
dentem. a meridie usque ad aquilonem. & usque ad romam. Et erit 
iugum eorum graue super ceruices gentium & non erit gens aut 
reenum '°° quod eos possit expugnare usque. ad numerum temporum 
illorum. & postea deuincuntur* a christianis* &* regno romanorum 
ismahel subiciuntur.* & erit magnificum regnum romanorum 
super cuncta® regna gentium.” contrita*® fuerint a romanorum ® 
imperio. Nonne’® mille annos regnauerunt hebrei. & a romanis 
uicti?* fuerunt? Babylonij. III] milia** annorum** regnauerunt.** 
Macedonii?® &** regnum parthorum *’ afflixerunt armis. Scithi et 
indi supplices ad ** eos ** fecerunt ** afros. spanos. gallj.*° [fol. 220°] 
germanos, sueui.*? britones bellericos** armis adquisierunt. Tune 
terum surgent ** filii Ismahel de heremo** & resistent contra reg- 
num romanorum, 
In nouissimo autem ** sexto miliario ** seculi. exient filii Ismahel 
de heremo. et erit aduentus eorum castigatio sine mensura & sine 
misericordia, & tradidit*” deus in manus eorum cuncta regna gen- 


munde bestie corpora edeb. id est carnes B. eo tempore added after 
corp. P. 81 Tune fee. B. 82 om P. 83 om. B. 84 Zebie P. 85 
after ibidem P. 86 Ydar B. 87 ibi added B. 88 C.XL P. cen- 
tum XL & IIII principes eorum et persecutus est eos B. 89 after 
eorum P. 90 persecutus est P. 91 after patriam B patriam suam 
P. Liberauitque dominus B. 93 Futurum uero est ut faciant aliud 
simile B. ut exeant adhuc semel P. 94 facient P. 95 obtineant B 
obtinebant P. 96 orbem B. 97 om. P. 98 illas added B. 99 ab 
ortu solis B. 100 regem P. 

1 deuincentur B. 2 christiana gente B. 3 in added P. 4 sub- 
icientur filii I. regno rom. B. 5 magnificatur P. 6 omnia B. 7 
cum added B P. 8 contrite B. 9 romano B. 10 sentence om. B. 
nonem annos P. 11 deuicta with de deleted J. 12 om. B. 13 annis 
B. 14 B adds & ipsi a romanis afflicti fuerunt. 15 Macedones B. 
16 om. P. 17 B adds & sithyos. 18 om. B. fuerunt B. 20 gallos 
B P. suavos B P. 22 bellicosos B. babiliricos P. 23 surexerunt 
P. 24 rest as far as & erit om. B. 25 et added P. 26 annorum 
added P. 27 tradet B. 28 sunt BP. uel sumus written above B, 
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tium. propter peccata & scelera que operati sumus** contra dei” 
precepta. Itaque*® tradidit nos deus ** in manus barbarorum. quia 
obliti sumus precepta domini** propterea** tradidit nos pollutis 
barbaris. Faciunt uero Christiani multa illicita quae** masculant 
semetipsos. quod turpissimum est ** dicendum. propterea ** tradidit 
illos *7 in manus sarracenorum. Persida autem ** erit in captiuitate 
& occisione *® cappadocia in occisione & captiuitate *° erit. Sylicia 
erit in iubilatione.** terra Syrie. erit in solitudine.** & habitatores 
eius captiui‘* ducuntur.*® cilicia‘* similiter & habitatores eius 
gladio peribunt. Grecia in occisione & captiuitate erit. Affrica 
erit *? similiter. Egyptii** & orientes. asie¢ ** erunt © sub tributo™ 
graui in argento & auro® ponderis®* immensi. Spania gladio 
periit ** & captiui ducuntur.*® Gallia. germania. acquitania.** uariis 
preliis deuorata. & *’ multi ex eis captiui ducuntur. Romani in 
occisione erunt.°* & conuersi in fugam. & insule maris erunt in 
dissolutionem. Et** obtinebunt filii ismahel*’ introitum ab aqui- 
lone & oriente & meridie. & occidente.*' & replebitur hierosolima de 
cunctis gentibus*® qui captiuj [fol.221*] ducuntur.* & replebitur 
terra repromissionis** de omnibus. Erit®® iugum eorum graue 
super omnis ** gentes. & erunt omnia sub iugo eorum. & erunt in* 
eorum °* tributa. & omnia ornamenta diuitum ** eorum erunt. & que 
fuerunt in ecclesiis®* sanctorum siue aurum aut argentum. siue 


lapides preciosi. & omnia *® ornamenta ecclesiarum™ eorum erunt. 
et distribuent ministeria ** dei.”* & sacerdotes sicut populus.”* quia 
ecclesie incendio concremabuntur. & erit*® tribulatio multa. & 


proiciunt ** corpora eorum in plateis eo quod non sint ™ qui™ sepe- 


29 domini after precepta B. 30 Ideo B. 31 before nos P. 32 Et 
added P. 33 rest of sentence om. B. 34 eo quod P. 35 ad added 
BP. 36 rest of sentence om. B. 37 eos P. 38 om. BP. 39 rest 
to terra Syrie om. P. 40 captiu. & occis. B. 41 in ululatione erit 
B. 42 habitans P. 43 before habit B. 44 after ducuntur P. 45 
ducentur & below also BP. 46 Sesilia P. 47 om. B. 48 Egiptus 
B. 49 & asia B. 50 after tributo B. 51 after graui P. 62 auro 
et argento B. 53 pondere P. 54 peribit BP. 55 B adds habita- 
tores eius. Romani... fugam (cf. below) written here and then 
deleted P. 56 wel Agathonia written above B. 57 om. P. 658 rest 
of sentence om. B. 59 Quod et P. 60 tenebit ismahel B. 61 ab 
orient. & oecid. & a merid. ab aquil. B. 62 rest of sentence om. B. 
63 ducentur P. 64 re erased P. 65 Et erit BP. 66 om. B. 67 
om. P. 68 sub iugo eorum tributo & omnia diuitum ornamenta B. 
69 ecclesia B. 70 om. B. 71 before orna. B. et diuitum added P. 
72 destruent monasteria B. 73 om. B. 74 populi BP. erunt added 
P. 75 Eritque B. 76 proicient BP. also in J but corrected to 
present tense. 77 est P. 78 eos added B. 79 uocabitur BP. 80 
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liant. & erit iter sarracenorum a mari usque ad mare. & erunt 
regiones sine uia. & uocatur"® uia*® eorwm uia angustie. & gradi- 
untur®? simul seruientes*? & seniores. diuites & pauperes cum 
afflictione & ** gemitu ** dicent.** Beati illi sunt ** qui de hac luce ** 
nos processerunt. Hoc beatus Paulus *’ apostolue predixit.°° Cum 
uenerit descessio*® primum. & reuelatus fuerit homo peccati. filius 
perditionis.°° Quid est aliud nisi*® discessio &°* disciplina qua 
corripientur uniuersi habitatores terre. a filiis ismahelis? Propterea 
onagrum ** deus appellauit ismahelem patrem illorum*® dicente 
propheta. Onagri & capre. & desertum scilicet. & omnem speciem 
bestiarum super gregem est rapiens. Propter®* hoc in dissolu- 
tionem *? tradent** omnem terram. & erunt urbes multe®® de- 
strvcte.1°° Non? sunt? homines® sicut alie gentes. sed sunt filii* 
de heremo uenturi. Sunt* hominibus*® odibiles. Audi imitationem ‘ 
ipsorum.® quando de heremo exituri fuerunt.* Mulieres habentes in 
uteris partus. sinul*’® interficient gladio.*t Sacerdotes.** in locis 
sanctorum interficient. in ecclesiis** [fol. 221°] sanctorum concul- 
cent ** cum mulieribus. & sacrata*® ecclesiarum uestimenta** in- 
duent ** ipsi.1* & uxores eorum.’® Jumenta eorym*® ad sepulchra 
sanctorum erunt.** tanquam ad presepia. & ** erit tribulatio magna 
super christianos. qui habitant ** super ** terram. & tunc apparebunt 
fidelis qué sunt in Christo credituri. Non * propterea misit deus 
has tribulationes super ** Christianos.*” ut iusti*® deleantur qui ** 
in Christo sunt credituri. sed ut manifestentur qui in ipso erunt 
fidelissimi credituri. sed *° sicut ipsa ueritas dicit. Beati estis cum 
persecuti uos fuerint propter nomen meum. et reliqua."* Sic 


om. B. 81 gradientur BP. J corrects future to present. 82 iuenes 
B. 83 om. B. 84 dicentes B. 85 om. P. before ille B. 86 uita B. 
87 om. B. after apost. P. 88 dixit BP. 89 dissensio BP. aleo 
below. 90 B adds qui aduersatur & extollitur super omne quod 
dicitur deus & cetera. 91 non added P. 92 om. B. 93 nisi B. 
94 after illorum B. 95 B omits to propter. 96 Proptera B. 07 
disolationem BP. 98 after preceding hoc B. 99 before urbes P. 
100 deserte B. 

1 enim added B. 2 illi added P. 3 isti added B. 4 om. B. 56 & 
erunt B. om P. 6 after odib. B. 7 quoque added P. 8 eorum P. 
9 Audi quid facient dum de here. exituri sunt B. sunt P. 10 simi- 
liter B. 11 before interf. B. 12 Sacerd. ... sanct. om. B. 13 ec- 
clesia B. 14 concumbent after mulier. B. concubent P. 15 sacris 
B. 16 uestibus B. 17 se added B. 18 om. B. 19 suas B. 20 li- 
gati sunt added B. ligabunt P. 21 om. B. 22 om. P. 23 erunt B. 
24 om. P. 25 after Christo B. 26 enim added B. 27 om. B. 28 
isti P. 29 sed ut qui in ipso sunt fidel. credituri manifestentur B. 
30 om. BP. 31 cetera B. 32 sicut P. 33 sunt B. 34 prophetis 


3 
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enim persecuti fuerunt ** prophetas.** qui fuerunt ante uos. Sed 
qui perseuerauerit usque in finem. hic saluus erit. Et post tribu- 
lationem ** dierum que facte erunt ** a filiis ismahel. & dissoluta ” 
erit omnis terra ab eis. & fuerunt ** amicti ornamentis. auro*” & 
purpura. & splendidis uestimentis *° tanquam sponsi dicentes, ne- 
quaquam se possunt“ eripere Christiani de manibus nostris. & 
gloriantes *? in suis ** uictoriis & dicentes.** ecce uicimus terram in 
fortitudine nostra. & que*® habitant in ea. Tune recordabitur 
dominus deus secundum ** magnam ** misericordiam ** suam qua “* 
promisit diligentibus *® se. & qui in Christo sunt credituri. & libera- 
bit eos de manu’ sarracenorum. Surget autem rex ® Christian- 
orum & preliabit cum eis. & occidet®? eos gladio. & captiuas 
ducet ** mulieres eorum. & infantes eorum interibit.** & descendent 
filii Ismahel in gladium & tribulationem & afflictionem. & reddet illis 
deus ** mala que ipsi®™® aliis fecerunt. & irruet °* super eos mall- 
tia."® septies tantum. quantum in aliis gesserunt. & tradet illos deus 
in manus Christianorum. & erit regnum Christianorum ® exaltatum * 
super omnia regna. & imponent * Christiani iugum** super eos 
graue. & erunt serui ipsi** qui remanent.*® [fol. 222*] & tune paci- 
ficabitur terra. que ab eis fuerat destructa. & qui captiuati** fuer- 
unt*? ab eis. reuertentur®® in terram suam. & multiplicabuntur 
homines ®* super terram. Et erit indignatio magna regi romanorum 
super eos qui Christum negauerunt.”° Aegyptii™? et Arabis. 
Christum negauerunt. & erit pax et tranquillitas magna super ter- 
ram qualis non fuit antea. nec erit ™ similis post illam. pro™ eo 
quod in nouissimo*® fine seculorum erit. 

& erit leticia &"* pax ™* super omnem terram & requiescet ™ a 
tribulationibus ** suis.77 Cum fuerit pax & tranquillitas atque 


corrected J. 35 tribulationes P. 36 facta erit B, post added before 
facta B. 37 disolata B. 38 erunt B. 39 ex auro & argento B. 
40 uestibus P. 41 possint corrected J. 42 gloriabuntur B. 43 af- 
ter uict. B. 44 dicent B. 45 omnes qui BP. 46 om. B. 47 mi- 
sericordie sue B. 48 quam BP. 49 diligent ... credituri om. B. 
50 manibus P. 51 gens B. 52 occident B. 53 ducent B. 54 in- 
terficient B. interibunt P. 55 dominus B. 56 om. B. et added B. 
57 quasi ymber added P. 58 in P. 59 calamitas B. quam eorum 
added P. 60 eorum B. 61 before regna B. 62 ponent B. 63 after 
eos P. 64 0m. B. 65 remanebunt B. 66 captiui B. 67 fuerant 
B. 68 before ab B. after suam P. 69 multitudo hominum B. 70 
denegauerunt P. 71 Aegyptii ... negav. om. B. 72 after illam B. 
73 om. B. 74 om. B. 75 requiescunt P. requiescient B. 76 la- 
boribus B. 77 B adds hec est illa pax de qua dicit apostolus. 78 
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securitas.”* tune ™ repentinus interitus & erunt homines in diebus *° 
illis. sicut erant in diebus noe. edentes.* bibentes. letantes.** nu- 
bentes.”* & ** nuptias tradentes. & non erit in corde eorum ** timor. 
Ita erit aduentus gog & magog. Et cum fuerit ** ita®® pax. tunc 
reserabuntur *? porte caspie in lateribus aquilonis. & gentes ille ** 
cum gog & magog.*® & concutietur °° omnis terra per timore eorum.** 
expauescent ** omnes homines. qui** habitant super faciem totius 
terre. & abscondent se in montibus. & in speluncis a conspectu 
eorum. Ex progenie enim sunt Iaphet. & °* exeuntes de transubera ** 
aquilonis. Tales ** igitur.*® ut °*’ carnes hominum comedant.” & 
serpentes. & iumenta. mulieres cum paruulis manducent.*® & nul- 
lus °° est? qui possit expugnare illos.? & * post VII annos temporum 
illorum cum comprehenderint * ciuitatem Tosephen.* immittet domi- 
nus unum’ de® principibus suis & percutiet eos cum fulgore® & 
igne sub uno momento. Et ueniet imperator grecorum. & sedebit 
in hierusalem VII annis. & [fol. 222°] tune apparebit filius perdi- 
tionis. qui dicitur antichristus. Nascetur autem in gorazaim.’° 
nutrietur in bethsaida. & regnabit in capharnaum. Propterea™ 
dixit dominus in euangelio. Ve tibi gorazaim. ue tibi bethsaida. ue 
tibi capharnum. Si ?* usque ad celum exaltaberis. usque in infernum 
demergeris. Postea ascendet rex romanorum & grecorum in gol- 
votha in quo loco** dominus pro nobis** mortem & crucis patibu- 
lum ** sustinere dignatus ** fuit.** Tollet rex romanorum de capite suo 
‘oronam.’? & ponet eam super ceruicem** suam. & expandet manus 
suas ad celum et tradet spiritum suum deo rex romanorum, & tunc 
apparebit signum crucis in celo. Post hee ueniet filius perditionis. 
& ** putabit *° se quasi*? ut sit deus.*? & faciet signa & prodigia 


secura tranquillitas B. 79 ueniet added B. 80 uidentibus B. 81 et 
added BP. 82 om. B. et after nubentes P. 83 ad added B. 84 
sicut added P. 85 after pax P. 86 illa B. 87 desolabitur B. 88 
surgent added B. 89 uenient added P. 90 concuetur J, with ti in 
margin. 91 et added BP. 92 eos added B. 93 habitanies in terram 
B. 94 om. P. 95 plaga B. 96 om. B. 97 om. BP. 98 comedent 
B. coedent P. 99 manducabant BP. 100 non P. 

l erit B. 2 eos B. 3 om. B. 4 0m. BP. 5 comprehendent P. 
comprehendcrunt with ru deleted B. 6 et added B. Et tune mittet 
P. 7 unus P. 8 ex B. 9 fulgure B. shurfure P. 10 corozaim, 
below also BP. et added B. 11 Propt ...dominus om. B adds 
Unde. 12 Quasi B. 13 in eo loco quo P. 14 pro nobis before 
dominus B. crucem et mortem after domin. P. 15 mortem crucis B. 
16 voluit B. Et tune added B. 17 before de BP. 18 crucem P. 
19 om. P. 20 putans se quasi sit deus P. 21 esse dewm B. After 
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~~ 


multa super terram. ut ceci uideant. claudi ambulent.” surdi audiant. 


mortui quasi ** resurgant.** etiam si fieri potest. ut electi in errorem 
deducantur. Ingredietur autem in hierusalem & sedebit in templo 
dei ?® putat ** se quasi ut deus sit.*° & erit exaltatum cor eius nimis 
cum sit homo ex uiri semine filius mulieris de tribu dan.** Et *** 
erit fallax &** mendax** &** fraudulentia seducet multos. Post 
hee *° mittet dominus duos famulos sincerissimos. Enoch & Elijam, 
qui in eius testimonio reseruati fuerant*’ ad arguendum ipsum 
inimicum. Et ** erunt nouissimi primi & erunt credituri iudei. He- 
lyas autem & Enoch [fol. 223*] arguent eum coram omni populo. & 
ostendent eum mendacem esse ** atque ** fallacem & confusum. Vi- 
dentes ** autem cuncte gentes mendacium ipsum preferentem & a 
sanctis dei confusum.*® & tune iudei credituri erunt.*® & ex omni 
tribu ** israel erunt interfecti pro Christo. C. XL. IITI. milia in diebus 
illis. Tune antichristus fuore repletus. iubet °° sanctos dei interfi 
cere. & qui eis fuerunt *’ credituri. & tune ueniet dominus noster 
ihesus ** christus ** filius dei ‘** in nubibus celi cum agminibus ange- 
lorum & gloria celesti. Statim ‘** interfecto antichristo*® bestia & 
inimico seductore ** gladio oris sui. & ** qui illi consenerunt. & 
erit consummatio seculi. & erit iudicium ubi erunt milia milium 
angelorum & decies centena milia archangelorum cherubin & *° 
seraphin.®° Ibi sanctorum agmina prophetarum. patriarcharum. 
apostolorum. martyrum confessorum. uirginum.®' Ibi autem™ 
iusti °* & peccatores reddent rationem ante conspectum domini ™ pro 
ut gessit unusquisque.*® TIusti®* autem separabuntur ab impiis. 


iusti®’ fulgebunt sicut sol. seguentes agnum"™ uite. & regem celi. 


deus P inserts et erit exaltatum ... dan (cf. below). 22 ambu- 
lant P. 23 om. B. 24 B adds Quod & tune temporis uix electi 
facere poterunt. 25 domini B. 26 putans quasi sit deus BP. 27 
P inserts & faciet signa . . . deducantur. (Cf. n. 21). 27* uirili B. 
28 om. P. 29 sua added B. 30 om. B 31 sunt reseruati B. et 
added P. 32 tune added BP. 33 om. P. 34 et P. 35 Videntes 

confusum om. B. 36 before iudei P. 37 om. P. 38 filiorum 
added P. 39 iubebit BP. 40 interfici P. 41 sunt P. 42 before 
dominus B. 43 uiui added BP. 44 & statim B. 45 Antichristum 
B. 46 bestiam & inimicum & seductorem B. 47 om. P. 48 before 
illi B. 49 ac B. 60 aderunt added B. 51 & confessorum & uir- 
ginum & omnium sanctorum B. 52 om. B. 53 impii B. 54 phrase 
om. B. 55 quisque gessit B. 55 alters conclusion; & separa- 
buntur ab invicem. Iusti ibunt in uitam eternam. impii autem in 
penam. de qua nos eripere dignetur qui pro nobis crucifixus fuit. & 
mortuus est & sepultus. cui cum patre sanctoque spiritu est ommis 
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uidentes semper claritatem dei in celis & ** cum angelis sociabuntur 
im perpetuum. Impii*® autem descendent cum bestia in infernum. 
iusti autem im perpetuum uiuent & cum rege celi sine* fine ™ 
vloriabuntur. & impii sine fine penam patientur. Vnde nos ** domé- 

is eripere dignetur qui cum deo* patre & spiritu sancto uiuit & 
regnat deus per infinita secula seculorum. Amen. 


CuHarRLoTTE D’ Eve yn. 


honor perhennis in secula seculorum. Amen. 57 uero added P. 
58 angelum P. 59 om. P. 60 Iniusti P. 61 om. P. 62 after eri- 
pere P. 63 om. P. 64 et filio etc. P. rest omitted. 





VIL—L’IMAGINATION FLAMANDE DANS L’ECOLE 
SYMBOLIQUE FRANCAISE 


Sous l’influence du déterminisme de Comte et des thé- 
ories de Taine sur la race, le milieu et le moment, la 
critique littéraire de la seconde partie du 19° siécle exagéra 
l’importance de l’élément collectif ou national dans la pro- 
duction des wuvres d’art et ne mit pas suffisamment en 
évidence l’influence essentielle du talent individuel. Depuis 
vingt ans environ, une forte réaction contre ces théories 
nous a fait oublier syst¢matiquement |’élément racique 
pour insister exclusivement sur la personnalité des auteurs. 
On s’est plu a étudier les moindres détails de l’existence 
des écrivains, de leur enfance, de leur vie privée. Ona 
méme affecté d’ignorer—ou A peu prés—l’influence du 
milieu, du gout de l’époque, des tendances existant chez les 
auteurs contemporains, ete., Gléments qui nécessairement 
guident l’inspiration des artistes les plus indépendants. 

Les critiques littéraires sont souvent devenues purement 
descriptives. On y dépeint le plus pittoresquement que 
lon peut la personnalité de l’auteur. On fait ensuite 
analyse de son cuvre en montrant diserétement qu’on 
en a senti la beauté. Pour ecaricaturer cette abdication 
de la critique, un satirique n’a-t-il pas dit qu’elle consistait 
aujourd’hui a répéter en prose queleonque ce que le potte 
s est efforeé d’exprimer en beaux vers ? 

Un discrédit plus grand encore, si possible, s’attache aux 
attardés qui interviennent avec des notions de race A propos 
de littérature. Tout d’abord que reste-t-il du concept de 
race depuis que les savants ont démontré l’extréme com- 
plexité des milieux ethniques européens? Et ensuite, les 
mouvements artistiques ne s’¢tendent-ils pas d’ordinaire 
bien au dela des frontiéres du pays ov ils ont pris nais- 
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sance? Oui certes, et l’on pourrait écrire une histoire de 
l’école symboliste, par exemple, en négligeant l’influence 
de la nationalité des pottes les plus marquants de cette 
école, de méme que l’on écrit généralement—et trop sou- 
vent—l’histoire politique de l'Europe sans tenir compte 
des éléments ethniques ou moraux qui donnent pourtant la 
cause profonde de bien des év¢nements. 

I] est certain aussi que symbolisme, réalisme, roman- 
tisme, classicisme, etc. ne sont la propriété exclusive d’au- 
cune race, mais ceci s’applique a tous les développements 
humains, et cependant il est de fait que certains types de 
civilisation conviennent plus particuliérement a certaines 


mentalités, 

Les peuples méditerranéens avec leur esprit vif, subtil 
devaient l’emporter dans les périodes ot le commerce et 
l'industrie demandaient plus d’habileté personnelle que 
d’organisation, et aussi aux ¢poques ot, comme le dirait M. 


Ferrero, la recherche de la qualité et de la beauté l’em- 
portait sur celle de la quantité et de la puissance. Les 
Anglo-Saxons individualistes, migrateurs et entreprenants 
étaient tout désignés pour la conquéte et la mise en valeur 
des nouveaux mondes. L’Allemand laborieux, obstiné et 
pratique parait avoir un certain avantage 4 notre époque 
ou organisation du travail s’impose de plus en plus ct ot 
l’on tend A estimer la quantité plus que la qualité. Bien 
qu’, évidemment, aucun de ces peuples n’ait eu le monopole 
de ces genres de civilisation et n’ait pu, en fait, éliminer 
la concurrence ou la coopération des autres nations, il n’est 
cependant pas sans intérét d’étudier quelles aptitudes natu- 
relles prédisposaient chacun d’eux 4 “ réussir” aux 
époques ot triomphait tel ou tel type d’activité humaine. 
On peut raisonner de méme 4 propos des types d’art. 
On comprendra notamment sans longues démonstrations 
pourquoi le genre classique, tout de raison, de symétrie, 
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d’universalité était prédestiné 4 produire plus de chefs 
d’euvre en France que chez les peuples individualistes, 
passionnés, réveurs et chercheurs. L’école parnassienne 
ne pouvait aussi naitre qu’en France, bien qu’une élégance 
aussi rigoureuse ait pu plaire de ci de la a des écrivains 
d’autres nations. Cette méme France a produit d’excel- 
lents poétes symbolistes, mais pouvait-on s’attendre a ce 
que l’inspiration principale de ce dernier mouvement se 
trouvat dans une race ow la vision, la sensation, le réve 
sont limités par un si grand instinct de la mesure et une 
faculté d’abstraction si spontanée et si rapide ? 

En fait, bien que parmi les pottes que |’on peut classifier 
dans la catégorie des symbolistes (il est clair que ces dis- 
tinctions ne sont pas toujours absolument tranchées) un 
trés grand nombre aient vécu a Paris et que le mouvement 
ait une allure nettement francaise, il est impossible de ne 
pas étre frappé par le fait que beaucoup de ces auteurs 
sont nés hors de France: Albert Mockel, lui-méme, le thé- 
oricien de l’école est un Ardennais dont la famille est 
originaire de ce coin de terre ov la finesse et la bonne 
humeur liégeoise voisine avec ]’fime musicale et un peu 
mélancolique de |’Ardennais wallon ou thiois. Verlaine, 
la grande figure de ]’école est, comme chacun sait, d’origine 
ardennaise bien que né en France et son talent n’est pas 
moins musical que celui de Mockel. 

Retté et Séverin sont aussi d’origine ardennaise tandis 
que les symbolistes les plus caractéristiques: Maeterlinck, 
Van Lerberghe, Le Roy, Rodenbach, Elskamp, et Ver- 
haeren sont franchement de naissance flamande. 

Bien qu’ils soient tous, sauf le dernier, trés épris de la 
culture francaise, il n’est pas sans intérét de rechercher 
ce qui, dans leurs origines, les prédisposait 4 exceller dans 
le genre dit symbolique et 4 dépenser leur juvénile ardeur 
dans ce mouvement littéraire. Je ne m’efforcerai pas 
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aprés tant d’autres d’insister sur le contraste existant d’une 
maniére générale entre l’esprit frangais ou, pour employer 
une expression plus consacrée qu’ exacte, “ l’esprit latin ” 
d’une part, et la mentalité germanique, d’autre part. Il 
s’agit ici plus spécialement des Flamands, qui différent 
considérablement tant des Anglais que des Allemands mal- 
gré leurs points communs. Comparé @ son compatriote 
wallon, le Flamand se distingue par des impressions plus 
profondes, des passions plus fortes, plus durables en méme 
temps que plus concentrées, un plus grand amour de la vie 
solitaire et taciturne. Son ame n’en est pas pour cela 
plus sereine. Son esprit est défiant, un peu farouche, son 
tempérament est plus violent, moins raffiné, moins ordonné. 

Le trait qui nous intéresse le plus en ce moment chez 
le Flamand, c’est la vivacité de la sensation, plus grande 
que celle du raisonnement. Son imagination, aussi, est 
riche, concréte, inspiratrice. Ses images ont des couleurs 
vives et des traits précis. Cette précision de la vision peut 
s’appliquer au monde des réalités ambiantes et comme 
telle, devient la source de son réalisme si frappant et si 
impitoyable. I] n’est contenu ni par le sens de la mesure, 
ni par la convention; ni par l’idée. C’est comme une ac- 
cumulation de tableaux aux couleurs riches, aux formes 
exubérantes, s’adressant 4 tous nos sens sans retenue mais 
aussi sans raffinement vicieux et avec un profond sens de 
la nature et de ses forces saines. 

Tel est le réalisme qui s’étale dans les chefs d’euvre de 
Rubens, Teniers, Jordaens, ete. . .. Mais ces peintres, 
on le sait, ont mis sur leur toile des scénes d’exception, des 
orgies antiques ou des “ kermesses” (fétes villageoises 
flamandes). Ce sont les jours ot la nature exubérante 
mais généralement endormie du Flamand a de violents 
réveils et épanche son trop-plein de vie. Les furieuses 
descriptions de Lemonnier dans son Mdle, de Verhaeren 
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dans ses Flamandes et de Cyrille Buysse dans ses nouvelles 
en langue flamande sont comparables 4 ces tableaux et 
méme a ces exces populaires flamands. Ce sont des bou- 
tades d’artistes au tempérament riche, aux sensations in- 
tenses, a l’observation vraie. Ils sentent le besoin de briser 
toutes conventions et de donner libre cours au torrent 
d’images violentes formées au contact intime avec |’ame 
vigoureuse et frénétique du Flamand, qui bout aussi en 
eux. Mais ce sont 1a des fiévres d’un jour ou des maladies 
de jeunesse. Aprés ces soubresauts, le Flamand se ren- 
ferme de nouveau en lui-méme. Son calme pourtant est 
tout de surface, car son coeur reste ardent et il concentre 
son intensité de vie dang sa vision interne, dans le mouve- 
ment un peu confus de ses passions intimes, dans les émo- 
tions simples mais profondes de son existence journaliére 
dans son home, a |’atelier ou a l’auberge. 

Pour quelques peintures de grandes allures comme celles 
dont nous venons de parler, pour quelques cantates viriles 
telles que le Lion de Flandre ou le Cheur des Van Arte- 
velde devant lesquels le Wacht am Rhein lui-méme parait 
faible, combien de chants doux qui remuent profondément 
lame de louvrier et du paysan, combien de délicieuses 
petites toiles soulevant un coin du voile épais sous lequel se 
‘ache la vie privée du Flamand: scénes de cuisine ou de 
table, causeries de famille, ete.! 

Dans ces productions, le réalisme n’est pas moins sin- 
eére que dans les grandes ceuvres, mais il est discret, exact, 
minutieux. I] se répand en mille détails. L’observation 


du peintre, par exemple, n’est pas moins précise mais elle 


est plus sympathique; on sent qu’il aime ce qu’il repré- 
sente: cette vie quotidienne, ces ustensiles de ménage, ces 
outils, ces pipes, ces verres, ce demi-jour du home. On 
sent surtout que l’affection de l’artiste et son regard vont 
au dela de ce qu’il peint. Chaque objet évoque la paix, 
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le confort, le charme doux de l’existence journaliére, de 
celle de ses amis, de son peuple, de luirméme. Que de 
délicieux moments de sa vie, il voit défiler devant ses yeux 
en dessinant les spirales de fumée au dessus de la table ou, 
le soir, les amis fument et causent. Ces jeux de lumiére 
tamisce, ces ornements de la tapisserie, ce geste familier 
d’un des compagnons, tout cela est associé dans son esprit 
avee le souvenir de ces instants de repos. 

C'es cuivres rouges et jaunes, ces étains récurés, ces petits 
rideaux blanes bien pliss¢s, ces “ horretjes ” qui adoucis- 
sent le jour en bleu doux, cette coiffe amidonnée de la jeune 
‘“ Truitje ” vaquant aux soins du ménage, tout cela évoque 
puissamment une jeune fille comme celle que le peintre a 
aime, peut-étre sans le dire et sans le savoir, tandis qu’ 
elle se mouvait ainsi autour de lui au milieu des banalités 
de la vie quotidienne. 

En d’autres termes, le Flamand aime tout ce qui évoque 
un aspect essentiel de la vie vraie, de sa vie, de celle de son 
peuple, tout ce qui est directement associé dans son ame 
avec un sentiment durable et profond. Sa vision interne 
est restreinte, bien définie mais trés claire. Elle découvre, 
il est vrai, des profondeurs d’ame insondées, mais elle ne 
l’éloigne pas des réalités de la vie, elle ne fait que visu- 
aliser, conerétiser les émotions qu’il ressent au perpétuel 
contact avee la vie vraie. Elle n’est que le medium par 
lequel son Ame prend conscience d’elle-méme. 

Rien de plus instructif 4 ce point de vue que d’étudier 
les mystiques flamands 4 toutes les époques. Leurs réve- 
ries sont riches, colorées, pleines de petits faits, de petits 
tableaux, mais une méme idée, sans cesse, gouverne leur 
imagination 4 travers ses pérégrinations. Leur ame est 


comme celle d’un pélerin qui s’arréterait 4 considérer toutes 

les pierres et tous les arbres de la route familiére le menant 
. . . 9° 

au sanctuaire, parce que chaque objet lui rappelle qu’il est 
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sur le chemin bien aimé qui méne au but. Cette incarna- 
tion successive de l’objet de leur amour dans toutes ces 
formes familiéres enléve |’impression de mystére, de vague 
troublant, d’immensité écrasante 4 la vision des mystiques 
flamands. Dieu est toujours prés d’eux comme un cher 
et fidéle ami dont la présence impressionne l’ame dif- 
féremment d’aprés les heures du jour et les besoins du 


coeur. 

Leur contemplation n’a rien du sublime ravissement des 
dimes religieuses de |’Espagne, qui se sentent transportées, 
arrachées 4 la terre par une attirance infinie. Ils invitent 
plutét Dieu 4 venir prés d’eux, a s’asseoir a leur table, a 
partager les douceurs de leur intimité. Tous les nobles 
sentiments qu’éveille en eux la présence divine: amour, 
dévotion, pureté, devoir, repentir, leur apparaissent sous 
des formes précises avec un contour, un visage et surtout 
des couleurs. 

Rien de plus curieux 4 ce point de vue que de lire les 
cuvres de Jan Van Ruysbroeck en qui Maeterlinck trouva 
une ame sceur en dépit des dilférences de croyance. Ce 
prétre du treizi¢me siccle 4 lame douce et aimante, quitta 
sa paroisse de Bruxelles pour se plonger dans les solitudes 
de la forét de Soigne, cette futaie aux hétres altiers dont 
les troncs séculaires s’abattent en ce moment sous les coups 
impitoyables de l’envahisseur en exhalant la plainte déchi- 
rante que les hommes de Belgique, plus fiers que ces géants, 
retiennent au fond de leur cceur au milieu de leurs injustes 
tourments. lLeur frondaison aux teintes intenses faisait 
tout le charme du vallon si bien nommé : Groenendael 
(le val vert) ot se retira l’ermite, dont l’exemple inspira 
le mouvement des “ Fréres de la Vie Commune” de 
Deventer, les grands éducateurs de la jeunesse des Pays- 
Bas au 15° siécle. 


Ruysbroeck surnommé “|’admirable” nous offre done 
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un exemple de ces hommes dont l’influence sur la société 
provient du courage qu’ils ont eu de se retirer d’elle pour 
voir plus clair en eux-mémes. Dans son effort pour décrire 
sa contemplation de Dieu, il se perd en un torrent de 
figures et de symboles, tous trés précis, trés colorés: 


Ensuite, chaque lampe avait un vase d'or, plein d’eau, of I’on 
éteignait le feu enlevé aux lumignons. En cela, nous apprenons que 
chaque don exige de notre esprit une intention tellement simple en 
chaque vertu cardinale que nous puissions éprouver en nous une 
amoureuse excession vers l’union de Dieu.... Ces excessions 
amoureuses sont nos vases d’or, pleins d’eau, c’est-A-dire de vérité, 
de justice et nous immergerons en eux nos méches enflammés, c’est- 
d-dire les actes de toutes les vertus que nous devons pratiquer.’ 


Voici maintenant trois passages ot le symbolisme des 
couleurs est poussé trés loin: 


En cet article, nous comparons au Fils de Dieu la belle pierre qui 
s’appelle é6meraude et qui est si verte que les feuilles et l’herbe et 
tout ce qui est vert, ne peuvent égaler sa viridité. Et elle emplit et 
nourrit par sa viridité les yeux des hommes qui la regardent. Or, 
que le Verbe éternel du Pére se soit fait homme, c’est la couleur la 
plus verte que l’on ait jamais vue. Cett’ union est si verte et si 
belle et si joyeuse que nulle autre couleur ne la peut égaler; et c’est 
pourquoi elle a empli et nourri les yeux des hommes qui s’y sont 
préparés en une vision pieuse.? 


En ces quatre rideaux (du tabernacle) de couleurs diverses, Notre 
Seigneur ordonna A Beseleel et a Ooliab de tisser et de broder dessus 
i Vaiguille maints ornements. De méme, notre volonté obéissante et 
notre intelligence mettront sur ces quatre couleurs divers ornements 
de vertu. Sur la couleur blanche de l’innocence, nous mettrons de 
rouges roses, en résistant toujours a tout ce qui est mal. Nous con- 
serverons ainsi la pureté et nous crucifierons notre nature; et ce 
sont rouges roses au doux parfum qui sont trés belles sur cette 
couleur blanche. Nous broderons encore sur l’innocence des tourne- 
sols, par lesquels nous entendons l’obéissance, car, lorsque le soleil 
se léve A l’Orient, le tournesol s’épanouit vers ses rayons et se tourne 


*M. Maeterlinck: Introduction A l’Ornement des Noces spirituelles 
de Jan Van Ruysbroeck, p. xlviii. 
*Ib., p. liv. 
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avidement vers la chaleur du soleil jusqu’en Occident. Et la nuit, il 
se ferme et cache ses couleurs et attend le retour du soleil. De méme, 
nous épanouissons notre ceur par l’obéissance vers l’illumination de 
la grace de Dieu.’ 


En cet article, nous comparons le Christ au noble saphir, dont il y 
a deux especes: la premié@re est jaune 4 nuance pourpre et semble 
mélée de poudre d’or, l’autre est bleu de ciel et dans la réflexion des 
rayons solaires, elle émet une splendeur enflammée et on ne peut 
regarder au travers. Et nous trouvons tout cela en Notre-Seigneur 
car lorsque sa noble fme monte au ciel, son corps gisant dans le 
tombeau est jaune 4 cause du départ de l’Ame, pourpre A cause de 
ses plaies sanglantes et mélé de poudre d'or, parce qu'il était uni a 
la divinité. Et son 4me descend aux enfers bleu de ciel en sorte que 
tous ses amis se réjouissent et deviennent bienheureux en sa splen- 
deur... .° 


Quand on connait d’autres pages de Ruysbroeck dans 
lesquelles il parle de Dieu avec la sublimité de Platon ou 
de Plotin, on peut certes regretter que cette grande ame 
ait distribué le trésor de son extase en joyaux d’un genre 
qui sent un peu le toc. Elle le fait cependant si sincére- 
ment; on percoit si bien que ces images ne sont pas un 
procédé littéraire mais alimentent réellement sa vision, 
qu’on suit sans fatigue l’ermite a travers le dédale de ses 
figures. 

On n’aurait pas autant de courage évidemment 4 par- 
courir les euvres contemporaines des grands rhétoriqueurs. 
L’allégorie du Roman de la Rose ou des poesies morales de 
la fin du moyen Age ne ressemble pas mal A celle de Ruys- 


broeck et représente un gofit assez répandu A cette époque. 


L’institution des ‘“‘ chambres de rhétorique ” avec ses excés 
n’était pas restreinte 4 la Flandre, mais il faut pourtant 
noter que nulle part son sueceés ne fut si universel et si 
durable que dans les Pays-Bas. Certaines de ces soci¢tés 
aux noms suggestifs (“‘ La Marguerite,” “‘ Le Souci d’Or,” 


*Jb., p. xl, sq. 
"ik, DE 
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“La Fleur de Blé,”) existaient encore en ces derniéres 
années. 
Ce symbolisme bourgeois est certes risible. I] n’était 


pourtant pas, dans nos provinces, aussi conventionnel et 


fantaisiste qu’en d’autres régions. On s’y livrait avec 
sincérité et le genre exerecait réellement une séduction sur 
les populations. Que de braves Flamands de nos jours 
encore verseront une larme en chantant le myosotis, le lis 
de la vallée et d’autres figures de ce genre dont se servait 
déjA, non sans un certain bonheur, le moraliste Maerlant, 
l'¢dueateur de la démocratie flamande médiévale! 

Ici encore, done, le succés particulier d’un genre dans 
une région déterminée ne peut s’expliquer que par des pré- 
dispositions ethniques et nous ne ferons pas injure 4 Mae- 
terlinck, je pense, en insinuant que son appareil, si puis- 
sant pourtant, de lampes, de serrures grincantes, de portes 
fermées, de vitrages, de cygnes, etc., dérive d’une imagina- 
tion, sceeur de celle des poétes flamands du moyen Age: 

Vous avez les lampes, 
—Oh! le soleil dans le jardin! 
Vous avez les lampes, 


Je vois le soleil par les fentes, 
Ouvrez les portes du jardin! 


—tLes clefs des portes sont perdues, 
Il faut attendre, il faut attendre, 
Les clefs sont tombées de la tour, 
Il faut attendre, il faut attendre, 
Il faut attendre d’autres jours... - 


De méme, la facon dont il se sert des couleurs dans ses 
symboles est 4 peine différente de la maniére dont nous les 
avons vu employer chez Ruysbroeck: 


Cet ennui bleu comme la serre, 
On l’on voit, closes A travers 


®* Douze Chansons, ch. xm, St. 1, 2. 
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Les vitrages profonde et verts, 
Couvertes de lune et de verre, 


Les grandes végétations 

Dont l’oubli nocturne s’allonge, 
Immobilement comme un songe 
Sur les roses des passions.® 


La parenté d’ame entre Maeterlinck et Ruysbroeck est 
toutefois dun caractére plus profond. Tous deux voient les 
choses qui nous entourent avec une grande sincérité, une 
grande précision d’observation, mais tous les deux aussi, 
ont pour elles une douce affection parce que derriére elles, 
en elles, ils voient ce que l’homme pressé n’apergoit pas. 
Cette intuition de l’Ame des choses, e’est le “ trésor des 
humbles ” et ¢c’est aussi l’idée charmante qui inspire L’Ot- 
seau Bleu. Il y a tout un monde qui nous environne dont 
nous ne voyons que les signes. I] nous est révélé par la 
méditation, les pressentiments, les impondérables auréolant 
les objets les plus ordinaires d’un halo de mystére. Mae- 
terlinck et Ruysbroeck aiment le monde A cause de ce qu’il 
eache mais qui leur est révélé 4 eux, comme par un sens 
supérieur. Tous deux sont insatisfaits du monde des ap- 
parences et aspirent 4 connaitre le mystére de |’au-dela, 
mais tandis que ]’ermite est serein parce qu’il a trouvé 
Dieu, le potte est sujet 4 la tristesse, A l’inquiétude que 


laisse en son Ame sans cesse préoccupée du probléme de la 


mort et du bonheur, l’intuition un peu trop vague d’un 
“étre panthéistique ” et d’une “ ime du monde.” Tantit, 
il croit perecevoir comme une porte et un voile lui dérobant 
la vue des espaces infinis, tant6t il éprouve un soulagement 
résigné, une fraicheur douce mais superficielle en sentant 
la brise soufflant de cet au-dela obscur sur son Ame retenue 


dans la “ serre chaude” de ce monde: 


* Serre d’Ennui.—Serres Chaudes, Potme 3, St. 2, 3 
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J’attends la lune dans mes yeux 
Ouverts au seuil des nuits sans tréves, 
Afin qu’elle é6tanche mes réves, 

Avec ses linges lents et bleus." 


O ce verre sur mes désirs! 

Mes désirs 4 travers mon Ame! 
Et l’herbe morte qu’elle enflamme 
En approchant des souvenirs! * 


D’autres jours ouvriront les portes, 

La forét braile autour de nous, 

C’est la clarté des feuilles mortes, 

Qui brdlent sur le seuil des portes. .. . 


’e contraste produit en des ames parentes et toutes deux 
naturellement mystiques par la présence ou |’absence de la 
certitude de l’existence de Dieu s’accentue encore, si l’on 
compare Maeterlinck 4 son contemporain, le poéte flamand, 
Guido Gezelle, mort il y a quelques années. Comme Ruys- 


broeck, Gezelle est un prétre vivant dans la solitude en 
communion parfaite avec le Créateur. Gezelle, toutefois, 
est en relation non moins constante avec la création, car 
c’est par la nature que Dieu lui parle comme c’est la per- 
pétuelle préoccupation de la présence de Dieu qui lui fait 
trouver aux moindres aspects des choses une signification 
profonde. L’amour de Gezelle pour Dieu se répand, se 
distribue sur tout ce qui l’entoure. Inversément, son éme 
aussi poétique que pieuse est attirée instinctivement par 
tout ce qui remue, tout ce qui fleurit, tout ce qui souffre et 
jouit, tout ce qui a de la couleur et du son. Elle s’éprend 
sincérement, pleinement, profondément de tous les étres, 
méme des plus humbles, des plus oubliés, des plus dé- 
daignés des poétes 4 la vision plus éclectique. Son eil 


"Ronde @’Ennui. St. 4.—Serres Chaudes, Ed. 1895, p. 53. 
* Verre ardent, St. 2.—Ib., p. 63. 
* Chanson, St. 3.—Douze Chansons. 
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sir les découvre dans la campagne flamande, le long des 
sentiers blancs coupant les bruyéres ardentes, le long des 
‘anaux dormants avec leurs rangés de peupliers frémis- 
sants. Il chante les insectes dans l’herbe et la poussiére, 
les mésanges dans les buissons en méme temps que les 
saules bleus dans le soir et les bouleaux livides dans les 
clairiéres ensoleillées: 


O soupir des fréles roseaux! 

O puissé-je comprendre votre triste chanson! 
Quand le vent souffle sur vous, sans pitié, 

Quand il plie et secoue vos tiges. 

Vous vous inclinez humblement, 

Vous vous relevez pour vous incliner encore, 

Et vous ne cessez de chanter votre triste chanson, 
Que j’aime tant, O fréles roseaux! 


O soupir des fréles roseaux! 

Combien d’hommes ne te remarquent pas 
Et n’entendent pas la douce harmonie! 
Sans écouter, ils passent et s’en vont, 

La bas od le ceeur les attire, 

La bas of le cliquetis de l’or les appelle, 
Et ils ne comprennent pas votre soupir, 
O mes chers roseaux frémissants! 


O soupir des fréles roseaux, 

Retentis dans mes tristes chants! 

Et que ces plaintes arrivent jusqu’A Toi, 

O Dieu, qui nous fais vivre tous deux! 

O Toi, qui aimes méme le faible chant 

D’une tige de roseau, 

Ne rejette pas la plainte 

Du pauvre, faible roseau souffrant que je suis.” 


Gezelle converse avec tous les étres, il les prend pour 
confidents et leur parle du grand amour qu’il a pour leur 
Créateur. I] lui semble qu’il l’adorera mieux en présence 


de tous ces amis muets auxquels il donne une Ame capable 


* Het Ruischen van het Ranke Riet. 
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de s’unir & la sienne dans le méme élan vers les réalités 
suprémement consolantes, dont la nature n’est que le voile 
délicieux. D’autre part, ce sentiment de fraternité avec 
toutes les créatures lui inspire pour elles une affection 


pleine de familiarité: 


Un nid de mésanges est apparu dans le trone du saule, 
La bas caché, 

Avec ses quinze wufs éclos. 

Et les voild jouant dans l’arbre 

De ci, de 14, en bas, en haut, a droite, A gauche. 

Ils sont beaucoup! 

Et je ris, je ris, je me tors de rire! ™ 


Ou encore: 


Le soleil rouge cerise 

Descend doucement dans le nid 
Que Dieu lui a bati 

Dans le pays des soirs. 


Si doucement 

Que nul ne le voit, 

I] tire le rideau 

Et s’endort sur sa couche. 


Bonsoir, soleil, 
Bonne nuit! Que Dieu 
Bénisse et préserve ton éclat 
Et nous garde tous! * 


I] est done bien de l’éeole de ces mystiques 4 l’Ame ac- 
cueillante ct simple, heureux de leur joie intériéure et préts 
i la partager avec tous. I] est le confident de toutes les bétes 
et toutes les fleurs, comme il est celui des braves campa- 
gnards qui partagent avec lui leurs peines et leurs joies les 
plus intimes. Cette délicate sympathie pour tout ce qui 


1 Meezennest. 
2 De Kriekenroode Zunne, 
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vit lui donne un sens affiné des réalités les plus profondes. 
Le livre des Ames est ouvert tout grand devant lui comme 
celui des choses et il y trouve des trésors cachés, il y lit 
des décrets divins. Comme Maeterlinck, il a le sens de la 
destinée: 


Il est des gens qui avec une miette de pain atteignent un Age 
avancé et semblent défier la mort. 

Il en est aussi que la vie a bannis de la route du bonheur, dés le 
début de leur course. Ce sont les enfants de la mort. 

J’en ai connu un, que sa mére bercait en disant: “ Mon enfant! ” 

Ce n’était pas vrai, c’était l’enfant de la mort. 

Elle vivait et vivait deux fois quand elle le pressait sur son ceur 
et trois fois quand elle lui donnait le sein, A son enfant .. . l’enfant 
de la mort. 


Tandis que les autres enfants, le soir, s’endorment joyeux en son- 
geant A leurs compagnons et se disent: “Ah!, si ce pouvait ¢étre 
demain matin! ”, lui, il soupire .. . aprés la mort. 

La mort est sa compagne et son amie. I] connaft sa main livide. 
I] connaft son pas sourd et sa voix, sa tombe, son cimetiére. 

Elle est comme sa compagne de jeux. Son ceur l’appelle. Oui, 
elle est déjA blottie dans son ceur, la mort, est voila pourquoi, qui 
soupire et écrit: “ Viens! ” 

Elle tardait et le temps lui paraissait long. Un jour pourtant, elle 
vint. Il était & sa place habituelle, c’est 14 qu’elle arriva et qu’elle 
le trouva. 

Elle entra dans la maison. Il la reconnut et marcha vers elle. 
Elle monta et il monta. Elle se coucha et il se coucha. Elle rit et 
il lui sourit. 

Une femme dit “Oh! il rit, il rit! Qu’a-t-il done? Que fait-il, 
lui qui jamais ne rit? Seigneur, notre jeune frére est guéri! ” 

“Ah!, dit alors une autre femme, j'ai trouvé ce rire étrange. C’est 
ainsi que riait mon pauvre mari et .. . hélas! ” 

Dans un effort avec un long soupir, son Ame brisa ses liens et 
rapide s’envola dans le sein de sa mére. 


Les yeux mi-clos et la bouche entr’ouverte, il gisait 18 avec un 
sourire et tous ceux qui le regardaient disaient: “ Mon Dieu, comme 
il lui ressemblait! ” 


Le laboureur dans les champs entendit le triste son de la cloche 
au loin, et, délaissant sa tAche un instant, il releva la téte et pensa: 
“Ce doit @tre pour l’enfant de la mort! ” 
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Et un malheureux, un deshérité de la vie murmura: “J’espere en 


une meilleure vie que cette vie de mort. 
Et je voudrais sur le chemin de la vie m’en aller avec une miette 
de pain, si seulement au ciel je pouvais m’envoler comme l’enfant de 


la mort.” * 


Je ne suis que trop conscient de ce que, cités par petits 
fragments et dépouillés de l’admirable musique de leur 
rhythme, ces poémes perdent la plus grande partie de leur 
charme pénétrant. Obéissant simplement 4 son talent et 
sans rien savoir des théories des écoles, Gezelle, comme 
beaucoup de symbolistes, a fait de la musique des vers la 
partie essentielle de la poésie. Ses odes sont comme des 
sonates. Ces extraits, 4 tout le moins, feront voir que la 
vision de Gezelle est aussi nette que celle des autres F'la- 
mands, dont nous avons parlé. La citation suivante ne 
pourra que confirmer cette impression: 

Comme ils sont noirs, les arbres, 1a-bas, 
Dans la neige, si sournoisement tombée, 


Pendant la nuit, dont elle a dissipé 
Les ténébres mauvaises! 


Regardez-les! Comme ils sont droits! 
Ce sont des dessins au charbon, 

Des signes ou des lettres, 

Sur un immense parchemin. 


Les étoiles, 1A-haut, brillent 
Comme des yeux sans nombre. 
Elles semblent nous regarder 
De la téte de ces géants. 


Et ceux-ci grandissent encore, 

Et paraissent toujours plus noirs 
Sur la neige. Mais attention! 
Nous en voyons deux au lieu d’un. 


Ce sincére et naif amour des couleurs et des contours 
e’est bien ce que nous avons trouvé chez Ruysbroeck et 


% Het Kindeken van de Dood. 
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Maeterlinck. D’autre part, ce roseau plié par le vent, 
dans lequel il reconnait son Ame persécutée, souffrante, 
mais toujours chantant les louanges de son Créateur, cette 
perpétuelle présence de la mort, comme d’une amie, auprés 
du petit phtisique sont encore autant de traits caractéris- 
tiques des symbolistes chez un poéte indépendant de toute 
théorie d’école. 

Puisque l’incarnation de l’ame du poéte en images qui 
le suivent comme des compagnes est si caractéristique des 
auteurs flamands, il ne faut pas s’étonner de la trouver 
dans des personnalités aussi différentes que celles de Ge- 
zelle et de Verhaeren. L’ime immense et ardente de ce 
dernier, dans ses moments de recueillement, se montre au 
poéte comme une série d’apparitions obsédantes, peuplant 
les réveries pénibles de son cerveau fatigué. TI] s’agit du 
Verhaeren de Londres quand accablé par une crise phy- 
sique et morale, il sentait l’obscurité tomber dans son esprit 
dont s’étaient envolés les idéals de sa jeunesse. I) alla 
chercher dans les brumes de la Tamise ]’atmosphére pro- 
pice & sa tristesse. Les hommes du Nord, dans leurs 
afflictions et leurs angoisses ne trouvent de consolation 
qu’en communiant avec la mélancolie de leurs paysages 
sombres. Leur ame se projette si complétement sur le 
cadre de leur vie, qu’elle ne pourrait s’accommoder d’un 
décor de soleil et de clartés, alors qu’elle étouffe dans les 
vapeurs de la tristesse. Les quais de la Tamise avec leur 
patine de suie et de boue, leur manteau de brouillards 
opaques ov filtrent les larmes de lanternes fallottes lui 
donnent la joie amére que |’on ressent en rencontrant un 
ami en proie aux mémes angoisses que soi-méme. I] est 
& remarquer que Verhaeren a tellement identifié Londres 
avec son fime qu’il n’a apercu de cette ville que le cété 
triste. I] voit le chagrin qui l’oppresse s’incarner dans 
toutes les images lamentables de la misére des quartiers du 
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port: eaux noires, murs calcinés, chevaux émaciés, femmes 
en guenilles, marins ivres dans la boue, cercueils qui tra- 
versent la nuit, wagons de marchandise se heurtant bruy- 
amment de toutes parts et s’écoulant en files ininterrom- 
pues vers des destinations vagues: 


En sa robe, couleur de fiel et de poison, 
Le cadavre de ma raison 
Tratne sur la Tamise. 


Des points de bronze, ou les wagons 
Entrechoquent d’interminables bruits de gonds 
Et des voiles de bateaux sombres 

Laissent sur elles choir leurs ombres. 


Sans qu’une aiguille A son cadran ne bouge, 
Un grand beffroi masqué de rouge 

La regarde comme quelqu’un 

Immensément de triste et de défunt. 


Au long des fun@bres murailles, 

Au long des usiaes de fer 

Dont les marteaux tonnent l’éclair, 
Elle se traine aux funérailles.™ 


Plus tard, Verhaeren régénéré ne sera pas moins obsédé 
par le spectacle des grandes villes dont l’esprit tumultueux 
et avide se manifestera 4 ses yeux en images non moins. 
concrétes: music-halls, bourses, grands magasins, usines. 
La métropole affamée d’humanité lui hantera l’esprit sous 
la forme d’une pieuvre aux tentacules rapaces sugcant au 
loin dans les campagnes le sang des races hallucinées par 
le tourbillon de la vie moderne. Mais ce spectacle ne le 
déprimera plus, parce qu’il n’y verra plus le symbole de la 
misére immense d’un monde dépouillé de beauté se préci- 
pitant dans les ténébres et le désespoir. I] y verra la 
souffrance féconde et régénératrice d’une humanité se 


“La Morte. Finale des “ Flambeaux noirs,” Poémes, m, p. 205. 
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frayant péniblement mais hardiment et sfirement la voie 
vers de nouvelles destinées. La noblesse de l’effort, la 
grandeur de la victoire dans la lutte contre les forces brutes 
de la nature se projette maintenant devant ses yeux sous 
la forme de théories claires “ d’ouvriers aux membres ro- 
bustes, aux gestes puissants et siirs allant droit au but dans 
leur noble tache: forgerons, semeurs, bicherons, débar- 
deurs, mineurs,” ete. : 

Groupes de travailleurs, fiévreux et haletants, 

Qui vous dressez et qui passez au long des temps, 

Avec le réve au front des utiles victoires, 

Torses carrés et durs, gestes précis et forts, 

Marches, courses, arréts, violences, efforts, 


Quelles lignes fitres de vaillance et de gloire, 
Vous inscrivez tragiquement dans ma mémoire! ¥ 


Que de précision, que de netteté encore dans cette évo- 
cation rayonnante! I] nous faut toutefois ramener l’at- 
tention sur les jours de tristesse du poéte afin d’insister 


sur la grande ressemblance entre l’union de Verhaeren avec 
Londres, confidante de ses mélancolies, et l’ardent attache 
ment de Georges Rodenbach a “ Bruges la morte,” il s’agit de 
l’antique ville avec ses canaux A ]’eau dormante, ses ruelles 
capricieuses oi, parmi les pignons en escalier, se glissent 
les béguines dans leurs capes noires, les “ cloches” dis- 
erétes de nos aieules. Elles obéissent au son des cloches 
moins silencieuses, qui & travers toutes les vicissitudes des 
événements humains n’ont cessé de bercer la réverie pieuse 
des générations flamandes, jusqu’en ce jour ov elles se 
trouvent menacées par la rapacité d’un ennemi avide de 
bronze pour son euvre de mort. Tel est le décor profondé- 
ment poétique qui hante les réveries de Rodenbach. Peu 
de poétes ont non seulement communié aussi intimement 


* L’Effort—(La Multiple Splendeur.)—Cf. Van Bever et Léaw- 
taud, Poétes dAujourd’ hui, u, p. 316. 
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avec l’ame de la vieille Flandre mais l’ont ressuscitée dans 
leurs écrits avec une grace aussi séduisante. Bruges est 
pour le poéte non seulement une Béatrix qui lui sourit dans 
ses extases mais un horizon oi sa réverie se matérialise en 


images toujours nouvelles: 


O ville, toi ma seur a qui je suis pareil, 

Ville déchue en proie aux cloches, tous les deux, 
Nous ne connaisons plus les vaisseaux hasardeux, 
Pendant comme des seins leurs voiles au soleil, 
Comme des seins gonfilés par l’amour de la mer. 
Nous sommes tous les deux la ville en deuil qui dort 
Et n’a plus de vaisseaux parmi son port amer, 

Les vaisseaux qui jadis y miraient leurs flancs d’or; 
Plus de bruits, de reflets. . . . Les glaives des roseaux 
Ont un air de tenir prisonni@res les eaux, 

Les eaux vides, les eaux veuves, 02 le vent seul 
Circule comme pour les étendre en linceul. . . 
Nous sommes tous les deux la tristesse d’un port 
Toi, ville! toi, ma seur douloureuse, qui n’as 

Que du silence et le regret des anciens mf&ts, 

Moi dont la vie aussi n’est qu’un grand canal mort! 


Et c’est pour @tre ainsi que l’une et l’autre est digne 
De la toute-présence en elle d’un doux cygne, 

Le cygne d’un beau réve acquis A ce silence 

Qui s’effaroucherait d’un peu de violence 

Et qui n’arrive a flotter comme une palme 

Qu’A cause du repos, & cause du grand calme, 
Cygne blanc dont la queue ouverte se déploie, 
—Barque de clair de lune et gondole de soie— 
Cygne blanc, argentant l’ennui des mornes villes, 
Qui hérisse parfois dans les canaux tranquilles 
Son candide duvet tout impressionable; 

Puis quand tombe le soir, cargué comme les voiles, 
—Dédaignant le voyage et la mer navigable— 
Sommeille, l’aile close, en couvant des étoiles! * 


Cette vie abattue, veuve et morne comme “ un grand 
canal mort,” cette Ame emprisonée dans un cercle de 


* Le Régne du Silence.—Van Bever et Léautaud, 0. c., 1, p. 172, eg. 
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glaives comme le “ minnewater” dans son cadre de ro- 
seaux, ces plaisirs infidéles et disparus comme des vais- 
seaux dorés aux voiles lourdes d’amour, mais surtout ce 
beau cygne blanc glissant sur la surface des eaux ap- 
pais¢es, comme un doux sentiment de bonheur rare et dis- 
cret dans une Ame recueillie, c’est bien le style de Ruys- 
broeck, ce sont les couleurs et les allégories & la fois ingéni- 
euses et naives des moralistes flamands. Comme eux, 
Rodenbach chérit les méditations solitaires. Sa passion 
pour la vieille Flandre est délicate, pieuse, nullement ex- 
aspérée ni sombre. C’est un amour sans angoisse, ni 
ravissement, un mysticisme aimable, familier, rassurant. 
Virginia Crawford '" voit dans cette timidité, cette touche 
délicate un effort pour satisfaire le goat des salons, mais 
c’est 4 tort, selon moi: Rodenbach avait simplement la 
mentalité de tant d’autres Flamands a l’Ame concentrée 


et au mysticisme serein. Comme dit Verhaeren: ** 


Il est de ceux qui se renferment A l’encontre de ceux qui se déploi- 
ent. Ila inis des sourdines A ses vers et A ses pensées, il déteste les 
tapages de l’orchestre: c’est un recueilli. Il apporte dans l’art con- 
temporain un encens pris aux cérémonies d’un mysticisme nouveau 
que ne connurent ni Baudelaire, ni Verlaine. [1 le recueillit non 
point en des chapelles espagnoles ou des cathédrales francaises mais 
en des béguinages flamands. Mysticisme précis, propret, dominical, 
mysticisme de confessional, de triduums et de neuvaines, mysticisme 
de bane de communion qui, les mains jointes, s’en va vers l’hostie, 
non pas nu-pieds en marchant sur des jonchées, de ronces et d’épines, 
mais en foulant aux pieds des dalles bien nettes avec des sandales 
blanches et pieusement feutrées. 


Rodenbach n’est pas un désolé, ni un mélancolique, mais 
il y a toujours un voile de tristesse sur ses pensées. Max 


Elskamp, un talent de moindre envergure représente le 
méme mysticisme flamand sous sa forme joyeuse. C’est 


" Studies in Foreign Literature, p. 185. 
* Rev. Encyclop., 28 Janv. 1899. 
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celui des processions et des églises richement poly- 
chromées, celui pour lequel la piété est une sensation des 
yeux autant et plus qu’un Glan du ceur. O’est une 
manifestation de cette avidité pour les couleurs et le 
mouvement qui, comme nous l’avons dit, se réveille a cer- 
tains jours dans l’Ame généralement concentrée du Fla- 
mand et la secoue sous une cascade de couleurs, de sons 
et de joies. Ces processions tout en excitant réellement la 
piété populaire attirent la foule par les mémes attraits que 
les “ommeganks” de jadis accompagnant la “ joyeuse 
entrée ” des princes ou les concours des chambres de rhé- 
torique, les cortéges pleins de géants peinturlurés, de che- 
vaux piaffeurs et surtout de costumes chatoyants, de lan- 
ternes, de banderoles et de banniéres aux couleurs vives. 
Comme Elskamp le dit lui-méme,’® son imagination a été 
frappée dés sa plus tendre enfance par ce genre de piété 
flamande qui parle aux sens, les dilatant devant les statues 
ornées et enluminées ou les rétractant devant les images 
effrayantes d’enfers rougeoyants ou de grands calvaires 
livides. 

C’est le cdté rassurant et gracieux de ces démonstrations 
populaires qui a persisté dans ]’imagination du poéte. I] 
peint les fimes simples des nonnes proprettes et les vitraux 
aux teints polis, les clochettes alertes des couvents secouant 
la torpeur des matins brumeux: 


Or, c’est matin vert aux prairies 
Et, Marie, regardez la vie: 


Comme elle est douce infiniment 
Depuis les arbres et les étangs 


Jusqu’aux toits loin qui font des Tles; 
Et, Marie, regardez vos villes, 


Heureuses comme des enfants 
Avec leurs cloches proclamant 


* Van Bever et Léautaud, o. c., 1, p. 60. 
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Les paix naives d’évangile 
Du haut de tous les campaniles. 


Dans ]’aube en or aux horizons 
Que saluent, Marie-des-Maisons, 


Les miens des taches coutumiéres 
Et dévoués tout a la terre.” 


La sérénité des fmes pieuses et heureuses tandis que le 
monde s’agite est encore mieux rendue dans les strophes 


suivantes: 


Et Marie lit un évangile 

Avec ses deux mains sur son ceur 
Et Marie lit un évangile 

Dans la prairie qui chante fleure. 


Et Vherbe et toutes les couleurs 
Des fleurs, autour épanouies 
Lui disent la joie de leur vie 
Avec des mots tout en douceur. 


Or, les anges dans les nuées 

Et les oiseaux chantent en cheur, 
Et les bétes, tétes baissées, 

Paissent les plantes de senteur; 


Mais Marie lit un évangile 

Oubliant les heures sonnées 
Avec le temps et les années, 
Car Marie lit un évangile: ™ 


La vision d’Elskamp, moins puissante que celle de la 
plupart des autres Flamands, n’en est pas moins, comme 
chez eux, précise et plastique. Comme le dit M. R. de 
Gourmont,”* “les idées se présentent presque toujours 4 


"Aue Yeuw—Louange de Vie—Van Bever et Léautaud, 0. ¢., 
I, p. 64. 

™ Enluminures. Van Bever, etc., 0. c., 1, p. 68. 

"Van Bever et Léautaud, o. c., 1, p. 60. 
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lui sous la forme d’images significatives; sa poésie est em- 
blématique. ... L’ame personnifiée en un jeune homme 
ou une jeune fille, en un enfant, traverse des paysages, agit 
sur les éléments, subit la vie, travaille 4 des métiers, se 
proméne en barque, péche, chasse, danse, souffre, cueille 
des roses ou des chardons; c’est trés miévre le plus souvent 
et diffamé par une naiveté qui a d’elle-méme une consci- 
ence trop précise.” Cette derniére circonstance n’empéche 
pas cette naiveté d’étre spontanée et naturelle, découlant 
des mémes sources qui alimentérent l’imagerie des mys- 
tiques et des rhétoriqueurs: 


Et me voici vers vous, les hommes et les femmes, 
Avec mes plus beaux jours pour le ceur et pour |’Ame 


Et la bonne parole of tous les mots qui s’aiment 
Semblent des enfants blancs en robes de baptéme, 


Car c’est en aujourd’hui la belle Renaissance 
Od ma douce seur Joie et son frére Innocence 


S’en sont allés cueillir en se donnant la main, 
Sous des oiseaux chantant les fleurs du romarin. 


Pour féter paix venue au jardin de Jouvence, 
Qu’ouvrent ici la Foi et la bonne Espérance. 


Or, voici doux pays et lors, 4 mes couleurs, 
La vie comme un bouquet de joies et de senteurs,” 


Elskamp est né 4 Anvers et, comme tous les gens de 
Pancien pays de Brabant, comprend avant tout la joie de 
vivre. ... Les Flamands des Flandre ont des fonds 
d’ame plus sentimentaux. Leur sensation est plus délicate 
et plus discréte, comme on le constate non seulement en 
Maeterlinck mais dans ses deux compagnons gantois: Gré- 


™ Louange de la Vie—Van Bever, etc., 0. c., I, p. 64, 
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goire Le Roy et Charles Van Lerberghe, deux recrues 
importantes de l’école symboliste parisienne. 

Grégoire Le Roy, comme tant des Flamands dont nous 
avons parlé, se construisit un monde de réve avec lequel 
et dans lequel il vécut plus réellement que dans celui des 
réalités. I] poussa méme les choses a tel point qu’il se 
laissa glisser insensiblement vers un état d’extréme pauv- 
reté. Sa vision est si véritablement celle d’un peintre 
qu’il s’appliqua tout d’abord a faire des tableaux. Ce sont 
les paysages des Flandres qui l’attiraient. A peine eut-il 
terminé ses études qu’il se retira dans le hameau de Castel 
sur les bords mélancoliques de |’Escaut avec leurs brumes, 
leurs beufs endormis dans les hautes herbes, leurs em- 
brasements du svir. Bientdt toutefois, inspiré par la soli- 
tude, il se mit a écrire des vers et accepta d’aller rejoindre 
son ami Maeterlinck 4 Paris. II se fatigua cependant 
assez vite de la grande ville et s’en revint au cher pays 
mener une existence calme dans le refuge de Laethem-Rust 
(dont le nom peut se comprendre: “ Respectez ce repos!”). 

Dans son recueil pertinemment intitulé: La Chanson 
du Pauvre, il chante ses illusions d’autrefois et celles-ci 
prennent dans son imagination des formes plastiques: 


Je suis celle qui s’est enfuie 

De ton ceur un soir d’autrefois, 
Celle qui pleure et qui s’ennuie, 
Qui n’a plus de corps ni de voix. 


J’étais d’une chair triste et belle 
Et si lointaine en sa pAleur, 

Qu’a peine il te souvient d’elle 
Comme d’une morte en ton ceur.™ 


Sa vie veuve des joies d’antan est comparée 4 une vierge 
sombre: 


“Van Bever, etc., 0. c., 1, p. 282. 
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Ma vie est veuve d'ici bas; 

Elle est veuve et triste sans doute? 
Je ne sais, n’ayant méme pas 
Remarqué son deuil sur ma route. 


Mais je la pressens sans la voir: 

Ce doit étre une fille sombre, 

Aimant l’automne dans le soir, 
N’errant qu’aux étoiles, dans l’ombre.* 


I] ne lui reste qu’a attendre paisiblement “la derniére 
visiteuse ” : 


Elle entrera chez moi comme ma bienaimée, 
Sans frapper A la porte et famili¢rement 

Ne faisant ni de bruit, ni de dérangement, 
Enfin comme entrerait la femme accoutumée. 


D’ailleurs comme déja la chére le savait, 

Elle n’aura pas peur en voyant mon visage 
Si pale et si défait et bien douce et bien sage, 
S’assoiera sans parler A mon triste chevét. 


Et, maternellement, comme l’eftt fait ma mére, 
Aprés m’avoir parlé quelque temps du bon Dieu, 
La chére me dira: “ Veux-tu dormir un peu?” 
Et content de réver je clorai ma paupiére.” 


Bien qu’il y ait une grace pénétrante et une profonde 
sincérité dans les vers de Le Roy, son compagnon, Charles 
Van Lerberghe est sans doute, un plus grand poéte. L’ima- 
gination de ce dernier qui est entiérement de la méme 
espéce que celle de Le Roy a plus de puissance, ses images 
ont plus de couleur. Son caractére le plus distinctif est 
le recul, ’atmosphére qui font flotter ses images dans un 
espace d’incertitude. I] aime comme son ami, Maeter- 
linck, 4 présenter ses créations sans les ramener a rien de 
connu, comme si elles étaient suspendues en l’air, sans 


*Ib., p. 284. 
*1b., p. 288. 
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attache ni de temps, ni de lieu. II tient & ce que ses 
poésies aient toujours quelque chose d’inexpliqué, une cer- 
taine contradiction dans les figures, qui rappelle la ma- 
niére dont les faits nous apparaissent en réve: 


Heures et choses incertaines; 

Au loin dans les bosquets de fleurs, 
Me chantent mes divines seurs, 

Et j’écoute leurs voix lointaines. 


Je tremble de joie et d’effroi. 
Nue en ma chevelure blonde, 
J’attends que le soleil m’inonde, 
Et qu’une ombre tombe de moi.” 


Ou encore: 


De mon mystérieux voyage 

Je ne t’ai gardé qu’une image 

Et qu’une chanson, les voici: 

Je ne t’apporte pas de roses, 

Car je n’ai pas touché aux choses, 
Elles aiment & vivre aussi.” 


Dans le fragment suivant, on ne sait qui a été tué ou qui a 
tué. Le lecteur ne peut que pressentir ce qui se passe en 
symbole comme 4 propos d’un crime inconnu dont on 
entend le bruit 4 distance: 


Je l’ai tué, je l’ai tué! 

Il tombe. 

BHeoute. Une voix dans le soir a crié 
Sur la mer sombre: Tu l’as tué! 


Comment |’as-tué mon Dieu, de ces mains blanches 
Qui n’auraient pas blessé une colombe 
Ni tué une fleur? ™® 


On notera toutefois que mystére dans le cas présent ne 
* L’Attente—Entrevisions.—Van Bever, etc., 0. c., 1, p. 283. 


* La Chanson d’Bve, Ib., 1, p. 285. 
* La Ohanson d’Pve, Ibd., 0, p. 288. 
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signifie pas: imprécision et obscurité. Chez Van Ler- 
berghe plus encore que chez les symbolistes, l’imagination 
est nettement colorée, matérialisante et . . . flamande. I] 
l’a reconnu lui-méme: “ Une ame d’ange ne me ferait pas 
détourner la téte, si elle n’était pas enveloppée de beauté. 
Un ange pour moi, ce n’est qu’une pure forme, une jolie 
fille dont je revéts mes pensées. Je suis trés flamand sous 


co rapport.” 8° 

Vers le soleil s’en vont ensemble 

Mes pensées, divines seeurs. 

Elles chantent; l’air p&le en tremble, 
Comme s’il y tombait des fleurs. 


Ou encore: 


Quand vient le soir, 

Des cygnes noirs, 

Ou des fées sombres, 

Sortent des fleurs, des choses, de nous: 
Ce sont nos ombres.™ 


Et avec un charme tout spécial: 


Ma seur, la pluie, 

La belle et tide pluie d’été, 
Doucement vole, doucement fuit, 
A travers les airs mouillés. 


De ma bouche, elle approche 

Ses lévres humides de fraises de bois; 
Rit et me touche, 
Partout a la fois, 
De ses milliers de petits doigts. 


Puis vient le soleil qui essuie, 
De ses cheveux d’or, 
Les pieds de la pluie.” 


” Van Bever, etc., 0. c., 1, p. 280. 
™ La Chanson d’Pve, Ibd., 11, p. 287. 
*7b., p. 287. 
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Les aveux de Van Lerberghe analysant sa propre vision 
indiquent évidemment que tout n’est pas purement in- 
stinctif dans l’emploi intensif de ces images chez les sym- 
bolistes. L’application consciente de cette forme d’imagi- 
nation en a fait un procédé, une maniére d’art qui eut son 
heure de vogue et ses enthousiastes. Des Ardennais comme 
Mockel, Séverin et méme Verlaine, et de purs Francais 
ont pu manier le symbole avec un bonheur égal A celui des 
Flamands dont nous avons parlé; ils y ont souvent mis 
une grace, une légéreté, une délicatesse de touche qui géné- 
ralement manque aux Flamands, mais ces avantages, ils 
les doivent précis¢ment au fait qu’ils dominent leurs ima- 
ges et leurs combinaisons d’images. [IIs s’en servent 
comme d’un vétement, drapant légérement une pensée qui 
se meut libre, suivant ses mouvements propres. Le F'la- 
mand, au contraire, trouve ses pens¢es incarnées dans ces 
images précises. Elles sont la forme ou tout au moins 
l’accompagnement naturel, favori de ses conceptions ; elles 
leur donnent leur valeur inspiratrice et artistique. Elles 
laident réellement & penser comme nous avons vu que 
c’était le cas chez les mystiques. I] suffisait done qu’un 
nombre suffisant de Flamands pénétrassent dans le monde 
littéraire de langue francaise pour que, par une génération 
spontanée, le symbole florisse et envahisse la poésie de sa 
végétation exubérante. De lA A sa découverte comme 
forme consciente d’art il n’y avait qu’un pas et c’est ainsi 
que l’imagination flamande moins raffinée, moins siire de 
gout mais plus riche que celle du Frangais vint réjuvéner 
la poésie francaise fatiguée par la perfection technique du 
Parnasse et la morbidité de l’école décadente, un peu de 
la méme fagon—mutatis mutandis—que l’exubérance ori- 
entale pénétra dans l’art grec a l’époque alexandrine. Dans 
Pun et l’autre cas, les chefs d’ceuvre ont été diis 4 la per- 
fection de ’instrument poétique, la précision de la langue, 
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la sireté du goiit, la puissance de la tradition chez les 
artisans littéraires du peuple le plus raffiné, au moins 
autant qu’aé la richesse un peu fruste et pas toujours trés 
pure du minerai étranger. 

Dans cette amalgamation du tempérament des hommes 
du Nord avec la grace “ latine,” la Belgique a joué une fois 
de plus le réle qu’elle n’a cessé de remplir depuis quinze 
siécles. Elle est le coin du monde ov |’Ame franque s’est 
alimentée et enrichie aux sources de la civilisation antique, 
qui n’ont jamais cessé de couler depuis l’empire romain. 
C’est 14 que les Carolingiens se sont mélés au sang romain 
et ont lentement absorbé durant trois siécles ce qui restait 
de culture romaine dans les pays mosans; ¢’est 1a que, plus 
tard, les s¢duisantes productions littéraires du moyen age 
francais furent traduites en néerlandais et purent de la 
sorte pénétrer le monde germanique oii elles fécondérent 
l’art des “ Minnesinger.” En méme temps qu’ils ont rem- 
pli et qu’ils continuent 4 remplir ce rdle si utile d’inter- 
médiaire, les pays belges ont fait preuve d’originalité dans 
les domaines de l’art et de la pensée. Si, comme |]’étude 
présente le démontre, l’imagination des Flamands se dis- 
tingue bien de celle des Frangais, elle ne différe pas moins 
de celle des Allemands. Cette abondance de lumiére, ces 
traits nets, ces couleurs vives, cette atmosphére joyeuse et 
rassurante ne rappellent guére la nébulosité, le ténébreux, 
la gravité si fréquentes dans les poésies allemandes. En 
outre, tandis que dans ces derniéres, la sentimentalité do- 
mine, chez le Flamand, la sensation l’emporte et les concep- 
tions sont plus nettes, plus directement inspiratrices 
d’action. De méme que les peintres flamands atteignent 
souvent aux tons et aux refléts des artistes italiens, Ruys- 
broeck, malgré son fond d’fme si vraiment flamand donne 
souvent A ses réveries un parfum méridional. L’élégant 
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drame religieux de Vondel, le réalisme fin et ironique des 
moralistes flamands ont aussi une saveur spécifique. 

Le critique littéraire autrichien, M. Stefan Zweig, l’his- 
torien des euvres de Verhaeren et de Maeterlinck a done 
raison d’écrire: ** “ Cette race neuve—la race belge—est 
forte et l’une des plus capables qui soit en Europe. Le 
voisinage de tant de cultures étrangéres, le contact avec 
tant de nations si diverses l’ont fécondée. Le travail sain 
des champs a fait les corps robustes; la proximité de la 
mer a ouvert les regards vers |’horizon. Comme en Amé- 
rique, le mélange des peuples et la fertilité d’une terre 
saine ont ici engendré une belle et puissante race. En 
Belgique, la vitalité est magnifique. Nulle part en Europe, 
la vie n’est aussi intens¢ment, aussi allégrement vécue. . . . 
La Belgique toujours a combattu pour sauvegarder son 
sens de la vie, pour jouir de l’existence pleinement et 
jusqu’a la satiété.” 

Le grand philologue et esthéte allemand, M. von Wila- 
mowitz-Moellendorff, parle 4 peine différemment: “ Les 
Van Eyck n’ont pas été des Allemands, Rubens et Van 
Dyck encore moins. Une souche populaire qui a produit 


de tels hommes a le droit de prétendre qu’on la reconnaisse 
9 34 


Ces penseurs germains ont prononcé la 


indépendante. 
condamnation de la politique impérialiste allemande, qui 
aprés avoir écrasé le peuple belge par les armes, s’efforce 
de le représenter au monde comme dépourvu d’individu- 
alité et destiné & se laisser absorber par les nations qui 
’entourent. 

ALBERT Carnoy. 


*™ Emile Verhaeren. Sa Vie, son Oeuvre. Paris, Merc. Fr., 1910, 
pp. 22-25. 
“ Reden aus der Kriegszeit, tx, p. 14. 





VIII.—WORDSWORTH AND HERMES TRISME- 
GISTUS 


At the very beginning of the nineteenth century, which 
has aptly been called “ the century of the child,” a new 
sense of the sacredness of childhood found expression in 
Wordsworth’s song written in 1802: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


This little lyric Bliss Perry calls the “key-note of all 
Wordsworth’s poetry.” * The comment seems justified 


by the reappearance of the idea in The Prelude (5, 506, 
511): 


Our childhood sits, 
Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 
I guess not what this tells of Being past, 
Nor what it augurs of the life to come; 


We find it , furthermore, in the concluding book of The 
Excursion (9, 36-44): 


Ah! why in age 
Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood—but that there the Soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own native vigour; thence can hear 
Reverberations; and a choral song, 
Commingling with the incense that ascends, 


*Cf. the Cambridge Edition of Wordsworth. 
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Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens, 
From her own lonely altar? 


Its most memorable expression, certainly, is the Ode— 
Intimations of Immortality from Recollections of Early 
Childhood (published 1807). Here we are told, 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home: 


Throughout the Ode the poet speaks of the child as 
enjoying a mystical insight into God’s ways as revealed 
in nature—an insight due to the child’s celestial origin. 
Though destined to fade as life continues, this sense of 
oneness with a celestial order may be recalled even after it 


has passed away, and may furnish a basis, or at least a 
hint, of immortality. 

Though Wordsworth disclaims any didactic purpose in 
writing the Ode, and adds, “It is far too shadowy a 
notion to be recommended to faith as more than an element 


in our instincts of immortality,” the basic idea was, never- 
theless, far from being with him a mere poetic fancy. 
That, indeed, it was a fundamental article of his creed is 
shown by what he says of it in his prose. In the Essay On 
Epitaphs given in Wordsworth’s notes to The Excursion,” 
he wrote: 

Forlorn and cut off from communication with the best part of his 
nature must that man be who should derive the sense of immortality, 
as it exists in the mind of a child, from the same unthinking gaiety 


or liveliness of animal spirits with which the lamb in the meadow, 
or any other irrational creature is endowed; who should ascribe it, 


* Knight’s Ed., Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, v, pp. 400 ff. 
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in short, to blank ignorance in the child; ... for, if we had no 
direct external testimony that the minds of very young children 
meditate feelingly upon death and immortality, these inquiries 
which we all know they are perpetually making concerning the 
whence, do necessarily include correspondent habits of interrogation 
concerning the whither. Origin and tendency are notions insepara- 
bly co-relative. .. . We may, then, be justified in asserting that the 
sense of immortality, if not a coexistent and twin birth with Reason, 
is among the earliest of her offspring: and we may further assert 
that from these conjoined, and under their countenance, the human 
affections are gradually formed and opened out. 


Misled, no doubt, by Wordsworth’s introductory note,® 
in which he mentions the widespread belief in a pre 
existent state, calling it an “ ingredient in Platonic philoso- 
phy,” erities in general, though recognizing the marked 
difference between the thought of Plato and that of Words- 
worth, have, nevertheless, assigned to Wordsworth’s con- 
ception of childhood a Platonic origin. Thus Knight’s 
note in the Edinburgh edition on the verse “ Our birth is 
but a sleep and a torgetting ” begins, 

This thought Wordsworth owed consciously or unconsciously to 
Plato. ... but there are some differences in the way in which the 
idea commended itself to Plato and to Wordsworth. The stress was 
laid by Wordsworth on the effect of terrestrial life in putting the 
higher faculties to sleep, and making us “forget the glories we 
have known.” Plato, on the other hand, looked upon the mingled 
experiences of mundane life as inducing a gradual but slow remem- 
brance dvduvynois of the past. 


The ultimate source of Wordsworth’s sense of the holi- 
ness of childhood may with some show of probability be 
designated as that strange blend of oriental mysticism and 
of Neo-Platonism known as the Hermetical books, for- 
merly attributed to the legendary Egyptian god Thoth, 


*Compare Ecclesiastical Sonnets, xvi: “ Man’s life is like a 
Sparrow,” and the Answer to the Letter of Mathetes, published in 
The Friend in 1809, in which he restates the main theme of the 
Ode. 
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afterward called Hermes Trismegistus. In the tenth 
treatise of the Corpus Hermeticum, called The Key, the 
ladder of being is described as made up of three rungs: 
Man, the Cosmos, God. 

Three, then, are they: God, the Father and the Good, Cosmos, and 
Man. God doth contain Cosmos; Cosmos containeth Man. Cosmos 
is ever God’s son, man is Cosmos’s child. Not that, however, God 


ignoreth man; nay, right well doth He know him, and willeth to be 
known (The Key, 14-15). 


Man’s salvation, the Olympian way that leads to God, is 
the Gnosis: 


This is the sole salvation for a man—God’s Gnosis. This is the way 
up to the mount (The Key, 15). 


By the Gnosis is meant that liberation of the mind which 
enables it to see the things-that-are, namely, the Intelligible 
Cosmos. Of this Gnosis the soul, according to Hermes, is 
already at birth the possessor. The new-born child already 


knows the truth. Hermes would have endorsed Words- 
worth’s apostrophe, * 

Thou best philosopher, who yet dost keep 

Thy heritage, thou eye among the blind, 


That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind,— 


3ut the growing body, according to both Hermes and 
Wordsworth, causes forgetfulness and a separation from 
the Cosmos. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 


Similarly Hermes speaks of the child: 


Behold an infant’s soul, my son, that is not yet cut off from the 


* Ode On Intimations, 110-113. 
* Ode On Intimations, 66-68. 
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world soul, because its body is still small and not yet come unto its 
full bulk. ... A thing of beauty altogether is such a soul to see, 
not yet befouled by body’s passions, still all but hanging from the 
Cosmic Soul! But when the body grows in bulk and draweth down 
the soul into its mass, then doth the soul cut off itself and bring 
upon itself forgetfulness, and no more shareth in the Beautiful and 
Good. And this forgetfulness becometh vice (The Key, 15). 


Though Coleridge knew the Hermetic books,® it is highly 
improbable that Wordsworth was acquainted with them. 
His debt to Hermes, assuming that it existed, was indirect, 
through Henry Vaughan, the Silurist. We know Words- 
worth possessed a copy of Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans 
(1650), and that the poem The Retreat contained in that 
volume was the immediate source of the mystical sense of 
the sanctity of childhood embodied in Wordsworth’s Ode 
on Intimations. The proof of Vaughan’s influence upon 
Wordsworth in writing the Ode Grosart has given in detail 
in his edition of Vaughan* and need not be repeated. 
It will be necessary, however, to establish a probability that 
Vaughan was himself acquainted with the Hermetic 
books. 

Such a probability is easily shown, even though the fact 
cannot be conclusively proved. In the seventeenth century 
nearly all intelligent men had at least heard of Hermes. 
Certainly those who, like Milton, were interested in phi- 
losophy could refer to “ thrice-great Hermes” *® with an 
assurance of being understood.® Especially popular was 


*Coleridge’s sonnet xvir beginning “Oft o’er my brain does that 
strange fancy roll” expresses a belief in a prenatal life, and may 
have been in part due to the author’s reading of Hermes. The latter 
he mentions (letter to Thelwall, Nov. 19, 1796) as one of “my 
darling studies.” 

"Henry Vaughan’s Works, in Fuller Worthies Library, Vol. 1, pp. 
Ixii-Lxviii. 

* Jl Penseroso, 88. 

* Milton almost certainly had read the Hermetic books. 
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Hermes with the Rosicrucians, who venerated the Her- 
metic books almost as a sacred scripture. So great was 
their devotion to Hermes as to furnish a frequent theme 
for satire. Samuel Butler, for example, says of them: 


As for the Rosy-Cross philosophers, 
Whom you will have to be but sorcerers, 
What they pretend to, is no more 

Than Trismegistus did before, 
Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 

And Apollonius their master: 

To whom they do confess they owe 

All that they do, and all they know.” 


To this eult Henry Vaughan’s twin brother Thomas, to 
whom he was devotedly attached, almost certainly belonged 
notwithstanding his emphatic denial. The Rosicrucian 
brotherhood is now known not to have been a society in the 
sense of an organization holding meetings, and possessing 
officers and a listed membership. It was simply a group 
of isolated individuals who held certain views in common, 


and this community of interests was their only bond of 


union. Thomas Vaughan’s interest in the Rosicrucian 
mysticism is attested by his writings. Besides a Preface 
he contributed to the translation (by an unknown hand) of 
Andrea’s Fama Fraternitatis, London, 1652, and intro- 
ductory verses for the English translation of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s Three Books of Occult Philosophy, London, 
1651, he wrote at least one book that identifies him 
as one of the Hermetic philosophers. This was the Magia 
Adamica: or The Antiquitie of Magic, and the Descent 
thereof from Adam downwards, proved. Whereunto is 
added a perfect and full Discoverie of the true Calum 
Terrae, or the Magician’s Heavenly Chaos, and first Matter 


” Hudibras, 2, 3, 651 ff. 
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of all Things, 1650. The books seem to have been widely 
read. We know that Oliver Cromwell owned a copy, and 
that Samuel Butler made it the basis of some of his satire 
of the Rosicrucians.** Since the Hermetic books were 
known, not only to the learned, but even to the less intelli- : 
gent public of Vaughan’s time, and since he was inti- 
mately associated with men who, if not themselves mem- | 
bers of the cult, were at least contributors to its thought, fi 
the identity of Vaughan’s ideas with those of the earlier 
mystics may most naturally be accounted for by assuming 
his acquaintance with the Hermetic literature. 

Unless a belief in the sacredness of childhood be credited 
to Vaughan as wholly original with him, we must assign 
its origin to the Hermetic books, for nowhere else in the 
literature of the ancient world is such a belief set forth. 
It certainly is not to be found in the classics. Both the 
Greeks and the Romans in the classical period, far from 
assigning to the child any special sacredness, even denied 4 
its right to live except at the whim of the parent. The 7 
practice of exposing children was general in Greece, and 
particularly so at Athens, as is shown by the frequent 
references of Aristophanes and Euripides to the practice. 
A striking example Euripides furnishes in The Phenician 
Maidens, where at the beginning of the play Jocasta tells 
the story of the exposure of (Edipus.'* At Rome infanti- 
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“ Butler’s notes to Hudibras in the edition of 1674 show not only a 
careful reading, but that Vaughan’s preposterous assertions regarding 
the antiquity of magic and the “ heavenly chaos,” furnished the basis 
for some of the gibes against the Rosicrucians in the character of 
Ralpho (Hudibras, 1, 1, 531-532). Moreover, Butler’s character of 
An Hermetic Philosopher (Butler’s Remains, um, p. 225, Thyer’s 
edition) is obviously inspired by Vaughan’s book. 

* Way’s Translation, Vol. m1, p. 345. 
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cide was a crying vice of the Empire.'* Both Pliny ' and 
Seneca ’° defended it. 

There is some basis for the belief that the first recogni- 
tion of the rights of children in the ancient world came 
about as a result of the teaching of the Hermetic books. 
The first law in Rome designed to safeguard the lives of 
children was the famous edict of Constantine of May 12, 
315 A. D. This edict provided for the giving of state 
aid to parents too poor to rear their children. The inspirer 
of the edict was probably Lactantius, the noted rhetorician, 
teacher, and church-father, to whom Constantine had 
entrusted the education of his son Crispus. Lactantius 
had just written his work on The Divine Institutes, and 
had dedicated it to the Emperor. The latter was undoubt- 
edly familiar with its contents, which included an impas- 
sioned plea for the child’s right to live.’® That Lactantius 
was an admirer of Hermes, and a student of the works of 
mysticism that were ascribed to him, is amply proved by 
the twenty-five references he makes to the Hermetic books. 
Of these references fifteen are paraphrases or assertions as 
to Hermetic beliefs, and ten are translations of passages 
in the Greek text. Since all of these references and cita- 
tions are found in The Divine Institutes, it would appear 
indisputable that he had read the Hermetic books before 
writing that work, and that, therefore, an influence upon 
him of the Hermetic belief in the sacredness of childhood 
is not at all improbable. 

If the earliest legislation to protect the rights of chil- 
dren really was, as seems possible, inspired by the Her- 


* Lecky, European Morals, 11, p. 27. 
* Natural History, rv, 29. 

% De Ira, v, 15. 

* Divine Institutes, Bk. 6, Chap. 20. 
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metic literature, we must credit also the whole modern 
reverence for childhood, of which Wordsworth’s poetry was 
only one of many expressions, in no small degree 17 to these 
books of mysticism. 


Epwarp Cuauncrey Batpwin. 


“ To ascribe it wholly to them would be, of course, absurd; for the 
reverence for childhood that came into modern life from the mystics 
was immensely strengthened by the teachings of Jesus. Unquestion- 
ably He lifted to a higher plane our whole conception of childhood. 
By making the helplessness of children an emblem of the dependence 
of God’s people upon His love and care, Jesus threw a kind of halo 
over childhood itself that has reacted upon men’s thought of it. 





[x._‘‘ ACCORDING TO THE DECORUM OF 
THESE DAIES” 


In the winter of 1567-8 five gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple presented befor the queen a tragedy entitled 
Gismond of Salerne.’ In 1591-2 Robert Wilmot, author 
of the fifth act, publisht a revision of the entire work under 
the name Tancred and Gismund.*_ This was reprinted by 
Dodsley. The erlier version has cum down to us in two 
Ms. copies, both in the British Museum: Hargrave 205, 
knoen as //, and Landsdowne 786, knoen as L, the former 
dating from the third quarter of the sixteenth century, the 
latter from the end of the sixteenth or the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. JZ has been reprinted by Brandl 
in volume Lxxx of Quellen und Forschungen and by Cun- 
liffe in his Karly English Classical Tragedies. Renewed 
study of the work finds a stimulus in the recent publication 
of a fotografie reproduction of H in Farmer’s facsimile 
edition of The Old English Drama. 

Why did Wilmot take the trubl to get out the new ver- 


sion? Not for public performance—he scornd that. In 
his address “ To the Worshipful and learned Societie, the 
Gentlemen Students of the Inner Temple, with the rest of 
his singular good friends, the Gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple, and to al other curteous readers,” he declares: 


I am now bold to present Gismund to your sights, and unto yours 
only, for therfore hav I conjured her, by the lov that hath bin these 24. 
yeres betwixt us, that she waxe not so proud of her fresh painting, 
to stragle in her plumes abrod, but to contein her selfe within the 
walles of your house; so I am sure she shal be safe from the 
tragedian tyrants of our time, who ar not ashamed to affirme that 


* To be referd to in this paper as G. of 8. 
* To be referd to in this paper as T. and G. 
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ther can no amarous poeme savour of any sharpnes of wit unlesse 
it be seasoned with scurrilous words. 


He even douted whether it was proper for him, as a mem- 
ber of the clergy, to undertake the task, not feeling certain 
what kind of witnes a work of such a nature wud be— 
whether for him or against him—on the day of judgment. 
It must therfor hav been a strong inducement that finally 
resolvd his mental conflict in favor of performing the task. 

It seems likely that he was prompted at this late date to 
issn a revision of Gismond, by the recent notabl production 
of The Misfortunes of Arthur by the gentlmen of Gray’s 
Inn; for ther seems to hav been a traditional rivalry be- 
tween that institution and the Inner Temple. In 1561-2 
the Inner Temple distinguisht itself with the production of 
Gorboduc, the first regular tragedy in English and the first 
English drama to employ blank verse. For five years the 
unique position of this play remaind undisputed. When, 
however, in 1566, Gray’s Inn came out with Jocasta, the 
Inner Temple hastend to retriev its position and in the 
following year brot out Gismond of Salerne, in which, as in 
its first production, it shoed grater originality than its 
rival; for Jocasta was merely a free translation of a 
tragedy of the same name by Dolce. Morover, its plot 
bor a strong resemblance to that of Gorboduc. In both, 
the conflict between two brothers precipitates a tragedy 
which a parent—in one case the mother, in the other the 
father—attempts to avert. The yung Templars now dropt 
blank vers, apparently becaus this had been imitated in 
Jocasta, and sot their material in the new field of the 
Italian novella. They enjoyd the pre-eminence thus 
restord, for twenty years. Then in 1587-8, when plays 
of the purely Senecan type had ceast to be expected, Gray’s 
Inn came out with The Misfortunes of Arthur, the mate- 
rial drawn, as in Gorboduc, from mythical English his- 
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tory. Probably it was to offset the effect of this obsolete 
production, that the loyal Wilmot decided to publish his 
long-cherisht Gismond, alterd to suit the new taste. That 
he came under the influence of The Misfortunes of Arthur 
is proved by his attempt to divide the corus into four parts, 
each part to be sung by a different member. Such division 
was an innovation on the part of The Misfortunes of 
Arthur. 

Before considering the alterations in Tancred and (is- 
mund it is important to note a significant set of relations. 
There has been too much loose talk about the connections 
between the English Senecan plays and the popular drama. 
One prominent riter, speaking of The Spanish Tragedy, 
tels of its departure from the practis that had been folloed 
in Gorboduc and The Misfortunes of Arthur. Now The 
Spanish Tragedy preceded The Misfortunes of Arthur. 
Again, an eminent authority rites: ““ The Spanish Tragedy 
marks an advance on the strictly Senecan ghosts of T'ancred 
and Gismund and The Misfortunes of Arthur.” Here, 
too, ther is the thotless implication that The Misfortunes 
of Arthur preceded The Spanish Tragedy; and besides, 
there is no gost in Tancred and Gismund, even assuming 
that the riter ment Gismond of Salerne. If we keep our 
dates distinctly in mind we ar imprest with sum interesting 
facts. The Spanish Tragedy, a play ritten for popular 
performance, was the first English tragedy to introduce 
the gost, and the scolarly authors of The Misfortunes of 
Arthur did not disdain to copy the innovation. There can 
be no dout of this, since Kyd had departed from Seneca in 
making the gost appear not only at the beginning of the 
play, but also at the end, and incidentally between the acts; 
and in The Misfortunes of Arthur the gost appears also at 
the end, and the first portion of its final speech is modeld 
on the first portion of the final speech of the gost in The 
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Spanish Tragedy. The lesson taut here is that dramatic 
conditions had becum such that the popular theatre com- 
peld the attention even of scolars who douted the tecnical 
propriety of the popular play.* In other words, the popu- 
lar drama was becuming a standard; and in the next few 
years the authority of this new standard must have grown 
in a positiv degree, so that in 1591 Wilmot believd that 
the way to commend his revision to the favorabl opinion 
of the exclusiv aristocratic and learned audience he had 
chosen for himself, was to announce on the title page that 
the play was “ newly revived and polished according to 
the decorum of these daies.” Let us investigate the extent 
of his revision. 

The change in the later version that instantly strikes 
our attention is that of versification. With certain explain- 
abl exceptions, the rime, in which all of the earlier version 
is ritten, is dropt for heroic blank verse; for Marlowe had 
settld once for al that this was the proper medium of tragic 
expression. The two speeches of Cupid (1, i and 1m, 1), 
Luerece’s report of Gismund’s condition (1m, ii), Renu- 
chio’s report of the execution of Guiszard, and the coruses, 
remain in rime. These ar not considerd an integral part 
of the play. The speeches of Cupid ar merely prologs, 
while those of Lucrece and Renuchio correspond to the 
messenger’s speech in classical tragedy. Indeed Renuchio 
is designated in H “ Rednuccio the messenger.” 

The other mecanical changes in the play ar dictated 
generally by a desire to make the play better adapted to 
stage production; for altho he profest himself averse to a 
performance in a public theater, yet he wud have been 
happy to see a privat production. In his dedication to 


*Kyd himself was an admirer at hart of the strictly Senecan type, 
as proved by his subsequent association with the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s coterie, and his translation of Garnier’s Cornélie, 
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Lady Mary Peter and Lady Anne Gray he assures these 
“ worshipful ladies ” that such a thing wud not be expen- 
siv. A variation in Cupid’s opening speech shows that the 
riter had the spectator in mind: 


Meanwhile, sit still, and here I shall you show etc. 
and the revised epilog closes with the line: 
Now draw the curtens for our scene is done. 


The stage directions in the original version are sum- 
times naivly impractical. Such ar usually alterd in the 
revision. The alterations generally indicate that Wilmot 
studiusly sot to improve the dramatic effectivness of his 
scenes. They ar mor minute and aim at concreteness. 
They reveal a preference for fulness, variety, and move- 
ment on the stage. Sumtimes caracters ar brot on merely 
to be sent off, thus to increas the movement. These quali- 
ties ar in contrast to the ideals of the Senecan model, which 
aimd at simplicity and dignity. Compare with the corre- 
sponding directions in 7’. and G., the directions in G. of 8. 
at the following points: 1, i, 1; i, end; ii, 1; iii, 1; iii, end; 
II, il, 13; 111, 111, 1; ili, end; 1v, i, 1; i, end; iv, 1; v, il, 84. 

There is an attempt at mor advanst tecnic. In the 
earlier version ther ar two confidantes—Lucrece, Tancred’s 
sister, in the second act, and Claudia, a “ woman of Gis- 
mond’s privie chamber,” in the third act. It was a 
Senecan rule that the confidante of the female protagonist 


shud be her nurse. Apparently the author of Act m and 
the author of Act 1m had not cum to an agreement about 
the observance of this rule; the latter, it seems, insisting 
on conceding to it to the extent of making the confidante 
a subordinat. Wilmot simply dropt Claudia and assined 
her share to Lucrece. 

In G. of S. (11, 1) Gismund merely complains to her 
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aunt, Luerece, about her continued widohood and her 
ignorance of her father’s intentions. In 7. and G. she 
confesses, in quite a natural manner, that she is in love, 
and with one of the nobles at the cort. This constitutes 
quite an improvement in the exposition of the plot. 

A similar improvement is effected by Wilmot when, in 
Act 1, scene ii, he introduces Guiszard, Gismund’s lover, 
together with the two remaining caracters of the play. 
The three ar brot on as mutes. To be sure, he mite hav 
don stil better by creating an interest in them. As it is, 
the best that is accomplisht is that when Guiszard subse- 
quently appears as the lover, we remember having seen 
him befor. 

In G. of S. entrances and exits, and openings and 
closings of scenes, ar mecanically contrived. Generally a 
caracter cums on, speaks his piece, and goes off without 
any mor ado. In 7. and G. they ar mor thotfully man- 
aged, and the stif rigidity of the original is softened by 
the introduction of appropriat transitions, and an effort at 
“shading off,” as Furnivall wud cal it. To a certain 
extent the stage directions cited abuv serv to indicate this. 
Other illustrations follo. 

The original play opens with caracteristic abruptness. 
Cupid cums down from the “ heven ” and begins: 


Loe, I, in shape that seems unto your sight etc. 
We can almost picture him making a preparatory bow. In 


the revision ther precedes a wel conceivd introductory line 
that shades off naturally: 


There rest my chariot on the mountaine tops. 
At the end of 1, iii of G. of 8S. Tancred and Gismund 


go off for no other reason than that the author has ritten 
no mor for them to say. In T. and G. a motiv is supplied 
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for their departure, and for leaving behind Gismund’s 
four maidens, who ar to act as corus. 

In u, i, 76 of G. of 8. Lucrece dismisses Gismund, who 
exits without saying a word. In 7’. and G., Gismund exits 
with parting speech, to which Lucrece responds: 


Gis. I leave you to the fortune of my starres. 
Luc. The heavens I hope will favor your request. 


In G. of S. Lucrece, left on the stage, soliloquizes and 
decides to interview Tancred, who then makes an oppor- 
tune appearance, as in the Roman plays. In T. and G. 
we are prepared for Tancred’s appearance by a remark of 
Lucrece: 


I heard it said 
He meanes this evening in the parke to hunt; 
Here will I wait attending his approach. 


In G. of S. Lucrece, finishing her soliloquy, addresses 
Tancred without any greeting or preparation of any sort. 
In T. and G. this puppet-like arrangement is don away 
with. As Tancred enters with his companions, redy for 
the hunt, he cals out: 


Uncouple all our hounds: Lords to the chase: 


then seeing Lucrece, he says to her: 


Faire sister Lucre, what’s the newes with you? 


and thus the scene continues naturally. 

In G. of S. Lucrece delivers her speech, Tancred re- 
sponds with a longer speech, and then, for the sake of 
the formal ending of the scene, Lucrece accompanies the 
King into the palace, even tho ther ar three good reasons 
why she shud not: Tancred has been violently disturbd 
by her report of his dauter’s desire to wed, she has no 
business in the palace, and she has to return immediatly 
to meet Gismund, who enters upon their exit. In 7’. and G. 
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Tancred turns irritably to his companions with the de 
mand: 







Return the chase; we have been chac’d enough— 






and exits with them, leaving Lucrece on the stage. 3 
In u, iii of the older version Lucrece reports the un- , 

favorabl result of her interview with the king on behalf 

of Gismund, and when she is thru, Gismund formally pro- 

ceeds to deliver her reply, without any sort of transition. 

In T. and G. her respons is introduced with words that ar 

effectiv not only as a transition, but also in that they giv 

the speaker personality: 









Gis. Deare Aunt, I have with patient eares indurde 
The hearing of my fathers hard behest: 






The closing of 1, iii in the later version is made apt by 
having Gismund beg Lucrece for consolation and moral 
support, which the latter promises. 

The opening of 10, iii in T. and G. exemplifies an in- 
teresting device for dramatic effectivness. In G. of S. 
Guiszard steps out on the stage and proceeds with his 
soliloquy. In the revision he cums on with Julio and 
Renuchio, and we lern at once that he is in a disturbd state 
of mind, for he turns to his companions and begs them to 
leav him to himself. Thus we ar made curius to hear what 
is on his mind. 

The same device (of bringing caracters on as an excuse 
for sending them off) is employd at the opening of rv, i 
and iv, iii of the revised version. The latter opens with 
Tancred saying: 

















Renugio depart; leave us alone. 


In G. of S. this scene consists of two speeches. Tancred 
rebukes Gismund, and she replies and departs. In T. and 
G, her exit is preceded by a brisk dialog that servs to 
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heat Tancred’s rage, and so justifies, dramatically, his sub- 
sequent relentless conduct. The last words ar: 
Tan. Begone. 


Returne unto thy chamber. 
Gis. I wil goe. 


In G. of S. (v, i), when Renuchio has finisht telling 
the corus the story of Guiszard’s execution, he walks over 
to Gismund’s chamber and begins abruptly: “‘ Thy father, 
o Queene,” ete. In 7. and G. ther is a transition. After 
his narrativ he asks the corus: 


Where is the Princesse chamber? 
Chorus. Lo where she comes. 


Wilmot, in his zeal for natural transition, forgot that 
Renuchio cud not be ignorant of the wherabouts of Gis- 
mund’s chamber. Besides that he was capten of the gard, 
he had once befor gon ther to fetch her. 
A similar transition is supplied at the opening of v, iii. 
In G. of S. Gismund’s life cums to an abrupt termina- 
tion. After dictating the epitaf she says no mor and the 
direction reads: Gismond dyeth. In T. and G. her last 
words ar: 
And so vaine world, farewell. 
My speech is painefull, and mine eie-sight failes. 


In the revised version an attempt is made to break up 
long speeches, or to shorten them. Lucrece’s appeal to 
Tancred in 1, ii is an exampl. The original of thirty- 
two and a half lines is broken in two by an excited dialog, 
and the two parts ar shortend. 


Similarly, in the folloing scene, Lucrese’s report of 
her interview with Tancred is broken in two by a dra- 
matically apt interruption by Gismund, that creates in- 
terest in her personality, and makes us realize that the 
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speech is being addrest to a particular individual, who is 
listening to it: 
Lucrece. This is his final resolution. 


Gis. A resolution that resolves my bloud 
Into the ice-sie drops of Lethes flood. 


An excellent examp! of abbreviation is found at the end 
of 1v, ii. In G. of S. we read: 
Tan. This must you doe: this se you doe in hast. 


Julio. Both this and ells what your grace thinketh good 
I shall obeie as long as life doth last. 


In 7’. and G. the second line of Julio’s respons is dropt, 
rendering it mor soldier-like, and, therefor, mor effectiv 
dramatically. 

In the same scene (ll. 89 ff.) the question, “ Shall I 
destroie them bothe?,” is elaborated into six lines in G. 
of S. In T. and G. the elaboration is dropt completely ; 
and that the alteration was not made merely for the sake 
of brevity is indicated by the fact that the succeeding for- 
teen lines ar amplified into thirty-six, to depict Tancred’s 
mental conflict. Other instances of a speech being length- 
end ar Gismund’s defense, in rv, iii, and Tancred’s rebuke 
to Guiszard, in tv, iv. In each case the speech is consider- 
ably alterd and renderd mor vigorus. 

Ther ar other alterations making for dramatic effectiv- 
ness. Cupid’s complaint in 1, i, is made mor concrete and 
vivid by the addition of four lines: 

A brat, a bastard, and an idle boy, 
A rod, a staffe, a whip to beate him out, 


And to be sicke of love, a childish toy— 
These are mine honors now the world about. 


Near the end of the same speech six lines ar added as an 
address to the allegorical figures, which ar visibly presented 
in the revision, making them activ participants in the 
action. 
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Act v, originally pend by Wilmot himself, is made to 
undergo the most radical changes. Here he seemd to feel 
most liberty to express himself. Scene one, to be sure, 
remains merely a frank imitation of the conventional dia- 
log, in Latin tragedy, between the messenger and the corus. 
But after that the act becums a praisworthy attempt to 
depict human caracter and emotion. At the very opening 
of Scene two, Wilmot hastens to correct an ingenuus incon- 
sistency. In the first scene Renuchio had announced his 
determination to depart the moment he has deliverd his 
message, with Guiszard’s hart, to Gismund, so as not to 
witness her anguish; yet, in G. of S. he remains til line 
twenty-four. In 7. and G. Gismund receivs the message 
and graciusly dismisses Renuchio with a gift. 

A passage (ll. 28-33) in which Gismund declaims 
against the cruelty that has forst her to see her lover’s hart 
with her own eyes, is replaced by these lines: 

Yet in this wound I see mine owne true love, 
And in this wound thy magnanimitie, 
And in this wound I see thy constancie. 


Go, gentle hart, go rest thee in thy tombe; 
Receiv this token at thy last farewell: 

She kisses it 
Thine owne true heart anon will follow thee, 
Which panting hasteth for thy companie. 


The three successiv lines beginning with the same frase 
suggest the influence of Tamburlaine;* kissing the cup 
containing her luver’s hart is a theatrical tuch; and the 
two lines following ar dramatic and hav human interest. 


‘The same influence is suggested by four lines in Cupid’s speech 
(11, i) in T. and G.: 


Thus love shall make worldlings to know his might 
thus love shall force great princes to obey; 

Thus love shall daunt each proud rebelling sprite, 
thus love shall wreake his wrath on their decay. 
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Theatrical effectivness is also attaind a littl farther on, 
in 7’. and G., wher Gismund is made to remove the orna- 
ments from her hair, letting it stream wildly in the wind. 

When she is about to take the poison, in 7. and G., the 
corus, individually, plead with her to desist, but she finally 
silences them with the words: 

(My mind is setled; you with these vain words, 


Withhold me but to long from my desire. 
Depart ye to my chamber. 


Insted of obeying her command, however, they declare, 
‘We wil hast to tel the king hereof,” and depart into the 
palace insted of Gismund’s chamber. On their departure 
Gismund quietly remarks: 
I will prevent 
Both you and him. Lo here, this harty draught, 


The last that in this world I mean to tast, 
Dreadlesse of death, mine Earle, I drink to thee. 


Wud it be extravagant, on the strength of the situation in 
general and the last line in particular, to believ that ther 
was a conscius relation between Gismund and Juliet ? 

Compared with T. and G., the development of the re- 
mainder of this scene in G. of S. is tame—one short speech 
by Tancred and Gismund each, another short speech by 
Tancred, then a long speech by Gismund, ending with her 
deth, and folloed by Tancred’s lamentation. In T. and G. 
father and dauter becum startlingly human. An attempt 
is made to utilize the theatrical and emotional possibilities 
of the truly tragic situation. The accomplishment, per- 
haps, does not mesure up to the attempt, but in this dis- 
cussion we ar primarily interested in the attempt. 

Greater emfasis is laid on paternal and filial tenderness. 
For instance, O King becums Oh father, King, and O my 
daughter becums Oh my sweetheart. 
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In G. of 8. Gismund not only requests that she be buried 
in one tomb with her luver, but she even dictates the epitaf 
eternizing their star-crost luv. In 7’. and G. she merely 
requests that they be buried together; Tancred himself 
givs commands to Julio to “‘ engrave some Royall Epitaph 
of love” upon their tomb. 

In G. of S. Gismund givs her thanks befor making her 
request, so that she dies with startling abruptness after 
dictating the epitaf. In 7. and G. the order is reverst, 
and Gismund can appropriatly ad: 

And s0, vaine world, farewel. 
My speech is painefull, and mine eie-sight failes. 
thus rendering her deth les artificial. Besides, her deth 
pangs ar described by her father. Indeed, Wilmot makes 
much mor of Tancred’s lamentation in 7. and G. than in 
G. of 8. 

In G. of S. Tanecred, in his lamentation, declares his 
intention to take his life in the tomb of the luvers after 
he has seen them properly buried. But by 1591 Kyd and 
Marlowe had made scenes of violence and bloodshed popu- 
lar on the stage, so it behooved Wilmot to follo the fashion. 
In the revised version, therfor, Tancred determins to slay 
himself then and ther. So he calls Julio and makes him 
swear on his thi to execute Gismund’s last wish, and to 
bury him in the same tomb with the lovers. Julio finds it 
his duty to importune his king to desist; so opportunity 
is afforded for another exampl of brisk dialog, which only 
servs to intensify Tancred’s purpos. He commands Julio 
not to interfere lest that he “ make up the fourth to fill 
this Tragedie,” and then deliberately puts out his eyes, a8 
gilty participants in the calamity. He further justifies 


°In having Tancred put out his eyes befor killing himself, Wilmot 
imitated Frederigo Asinari, who, in 1576, had ritten a tragedy on the 
same subject. 
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this apparently superfluus act of self-torture as a fitting 
preparativ for the jurney down to the relm of darkness 
on which he was about to embark. This horrible scene, 
which the audience is made to witness, is preceded by a 
word picture hardly less revolting. 

In 7. and G. Tancred’s last words befor applying the 
sord to himself: “‘ Daughter, I come,” serv as a very ef- 
fectiv termination to the play; but they ar hardly con- 
sistent when we remember that only a moment ago he told 
us that he was embarking for the land of “ everlasting 
night.” He shud not expect to find his dauter ther. Be- 
sides, Gismund herself had informd us that she was pass- 
ing “ to the pleasant land of love, where heavenly love im- 
mortall flourisheth.” However, since Wilmot’s effort was 
a laudabl one, we must be charitabl with him when the 
very eagerness of his effort causes him to trip up. 

Even the corus is made to undergo significant changes. 
In G. of S. it consists of four “ gentlemen of Salerne” ; 
in T. and G. of four handmaids of Gismund. As such 
they can be, and ar, made participants in the action. They 
engage in dialog with the caracters, as in Seneca. But 
they do mor than that. They act as caracters themselves. 
They receiv orders which they obey or disobey, as the 
action demands. They cum out with Gismund, and stay 
behind by order of Tancred. When they try to interfere 
with Gismund’s plans of suicide, she commands them to 
retire to her chamber ; but they openly disobey her and run 
to the palace to inform the king of her intentions. 

Ther remain to be considerd certain additions that must 
be lookt upon as doutful. These ar the dum shos preced- 
ing each of the last four acts, and three indicated incidental 
songs, distributed amongt he first three acts. Neither H 
nor ZI, includes them or any reference to them. Brandl 
believs they wer absent in the original performance. At 
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any rate it may be considerd a certenty that the dum shos 
as we hav them, wer not part of the original performance. 
We ar forst to this conclusion by two pieces of evidence; 
namely, the absence of a dum sho befor the first act, and 
the content of the dum sho befor the third act. 

In place of a dum sho befor Act I, Wilmot alterd the 
first scene in such a way as to make it a typical dum sho, 
only voecalized. This he accomplisht by presenting visibly 
the allegorical figures that ar named in the original ver- 
sion, and having them take part in the action. It does not 
seem likely that he wud hav dropt a dum sho to do this. 
A mor reasonabl explanation is afforded by the nature of 
the four dum shos we hav. They ar a departure in their 
kind. Wilmot had lernd that the drama must be con- 
crete, so insted of being allegorical introductions, they 
carry on the action from one act to the other, presenting 
scenes that ar supposed to be enacted off stage, the caracters 
being those that appear in the play. Indeed, the spec- 
tacles befor the second, fourth, and fifth acts mite redily be 
made integral parts of those acts, respectivly, by giving the 
participants speech. Of course ther was no room for a 
performance of this kind befor the first act. Apparently, 
therfor, Wilmot, having composed dum shos for the other 
acts, decided to giv the first act a substitute by altering its 
first scene in the manner explaind. 

The evidence afforded by the dum sho preceding the 
third act is incontrovertibl ; for its content fits the text of 
1591, but not that of 1567. 

The problem of the three songs is no less puzzling. In 
the first place, the text of not one of the songs is given. 
In the next place, ther is an addition to the text in each 
case to introduce the song. In the third place, the author’s 
frank comment on the first song is: Quae mthi cantio non- 
dum occurrit. If ther wer no mor evidence to be con- 
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siderd, it wud be reasonabl to infer that the songs wer not 
part of the original version. But the puzzle is sprung on 
us by the stage direction that is supposed to follo the third 
song. It reads: 


After the song, which was BY REPORT very sweetly repeated of the 
Chorus, Lucrece departeth into Gismund’s chamber. 


Ar we to understand by this that a song had really been 
sung at the performance? If so why is not the text given ? 
The second song, too, if it had ever been composed, wud 
surely hav been printed, for it was supposed to be a glori- 
fication of Elizabeth. Besides, an argument that favors 
the presence of dum shos in G. of S., namely, that they ar 
present in Gorboduc and Jocasta, wud favor the absence 
of songs. Their inclusion does not accord with the Sene- 
can model. It seeems likely that Wilmot provided for 
them in his revision, under the influence of the popular 
theater. 

A redily notisabl difference between the erlier and the 
later version is the presence in the latter of no less than 
six specimens of brisk dialog, wheras ther is only one in the 
former.* While these specimens wer undoutedly inspired 
by a desire for animation and excitement, yet we must not 
weleum them too warmly, for in one sense they ment the 
opposit of progress. They all belong to one conventional 
pattern—non other than the classical stichomyth. Even 
here we can probably trace the immediat influence of 
The Misfortunes of Arthur, which presented numerus 
examples of stichomythic dialog. It is likely that Wil- 
mot’s ear did not distinguish the unnatural tone in the 
type he was using. Be this as it may, that he frankly 
realized that he was imitating what he knew to be a clas- 
sical model, is proved by the fact that in the stichomyth 


*In G. of 8., I, iii. 
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in v, iii he introduces a reference to Jove, while thruout 
the rest of the play he is at pains to eliminate classical 
theology. However, these stichomyths do help to break up 
the monotony of the discourses and to accelerate the motion 
of the play; so we may hail them as improvements. Per- 


haps Wilmot wud hav preferd to imitate the mor natural 
tragic dialog developt in contemporary tragedies, if he had 
been able to read them in print; but they wer as yet acces- 
sibl only in the theater, and as a makeshift, ther was suffi- 
cient resemblance between the Senecan stichomyth and the 
one line antithetic dialog caracteristie of the period.’ 

The alterations thruout the play ar, on the hole, care- 
fully made. The patches and seams ar not glaringly 
obvius. In three instances, however, Wilmot nodded, and 
the result in each case is an absurd inconsistency. To one 
of these, attention has been cald abuv. In the other two 
instances the contradiction is even mor palpabl. They 
oceur in 11, iii, and Iv, il. 

When Wilmot came to revise 1, iii, the length of Guis- 
zard’s soliloquy made him lose the drift. Certain lines 
causd him to becom imprest with the singularly dramatic 
nature of the situation; namely, that these two passionat 
luvers had never spoken of thetr luv to each other; so that 
insted of merely intimating the fact by the words, “ as it 
appereth by prefe of her gestures,’ he burst out in an 
expression of the wonder of it al: 


Heavens, have ye seen, or hath the age of man seen 
Recorded such a myracle as this? 

In equall love two noble harts to frame, 

That never spake one with another’s blisse! 





Yet befor the end of the speech he forgot about this 





"One example of stichomythia in genuin Senecan style is found in 
Shakspere: 1 Henry VI, tv, v, 34-43. 
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‘“myracle,” and made the occasion when Gismund gave him 
the cane containing the letter, a dance, during which Gis- 
mund whtspers luv, frankly and prettily offering to sur- 
render herself to Guiszard, giving him not only the cane, 
but also a “ golden tresse ” from her “ alluring lockes.” 
In 1v, ii of G. of S. Tancred enters alone and in a soli- 
loquy reports the scene of intemperat luv he had witnest 
between Gismund and Guiszard. Then calling Julio, he 
commands him to apprehend the gilty erl, adding: 


what is his fawlt neither shall yon enquire, 
nor I can now declare. 


In 7’. and G. Tancred enters with Julio and Renuchio; 
so he tels his story to them, introducing it with the words: 
Heare me, my friends; but as ye love your lives, 
Replie not to me; hearken and stand amaz’d. 
Yet, at the end of the scene, when Tancred orders Julio to 
arrest Guiszard, Wilmot forgot to omit the king’s refusal 
to giv an explanation. He even alterd part of it to im- 
prove the rythm, changing “ nor I can now declare” to 
* Nor list we to disclose.” 

A comparison between the two versions givs evidence of 
the improved staging conditions that had developt during 
the interim. The original play cals for a setting, to a cer- 
ten extent resembling that of the medieval stage, while the 
revision cals for the regular Shaksperean stage. 

When Renuchio, in v, i of G. of S. finishes telling his 
story to the corus, the stage direction reads: 


Renuchio delivereth the cup to Gismund IN HER CHAMBER— 
and the dialog between Renuchio and Gismund follos. 
In T. and G., on the other hand, the direction reads: 


Gismund commeth OUT OF HER CHAMBER, to whom Renuchio deliv- 
ereth his cup, saying. 
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Likewise in v, iii (v, ii in 17), the king, having been 
informd that Gismund has taken poison, enters, and the 
direction reads: 


Tancred cometh out of the palace. 


He speaks four lines; then we read: 


Tancred entereth INTO GISMONDS CHAMBER— 


and we witness the scene between father and dying dauter. 
As Gismund expires, Tancred exclaims: 

O me, alas! now do the cruell paines 

of cursed death my dere dawghter bereave. 


Alas, whie byde I here? The sight constraines 
me, woefull man, this wofull place to leave. 


and the stage direction is: 


Tancred cometh owt of gis: chamber. 


Then follos Tancred’s final lamentation. 

In 7. and G., on the other hand, Gismund, having cum 
out of her chamber to meet Renuchio, remains out, so that 
her father does not need to enter her chamber to find her. 

It must be observd that the difference is confined to one 
scene.” The play, in both versions, is enacted on what the 
directions designate as “ the stage,” except that in G. of 8. 
v, ii, save for four lines, it is enacted within Gismund’s 
chamber. It is evident that up to v, ii the interior of Gis- 
mund’s chamber is not visibl. Caracters repeatedly make 
their exit by entering therein. Apparently at the opening 


of v, ii, a curten is drawn, revealing the princess’ chamber, 
furnisht at least with a cupbord or an equivalent piece of 
furniture, for a direction in H reads: 


now goes she to some cupp borde or place wher the vyoll of poison ys 
and takes yt and sayes: 


*Two scenes, according to the division in L, 
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When Wilmot revised the play he realized that here was 
an awkward succession of scenes to handl on a stage pre- 
senting a single locality, so he dodged the difficulty by 
having his heroin do the les natural thing of committing 
suicide on the “ stage” insted of her own room.® Here 
she takes the vial of poison out of her pocket. 

If Gismund’s chamber was situated in the back of the 
stage, which is wher it most naturally wud be, then it cor- 
responded to the “ inner stage ” of the later theater. 

The differences between G. of S. and T. and G. thus far 
indicated, ar of a mecanical nature, concernd with the 
matter of the play, therfor easy to discover.: Less simpl, 
but not less important, is the task of tracing the differences 
in the spirit. Yet even here we hav sum tangibl evidence 
to gide us. The gentlemen of the ins of cort lookt upon 
dramatic composition as a scolarly intellectual amusement, 
and as a practis useful from the didactic standpoint. 
Hence the material of a play mite be anything that cud 
he fitted into the recognized Senecan mold, and be made 
to teach the desired lesson. Thus in G. of S., altho the 
play is ritten for a modern audience, and the story is a 
modern one, and the caracters hav modern names, yet the 
religion and the moral standards ar those of Seneca. When 
Wilmot revised the play he felt that the drama must in- 
terest itself in life for its own sake. Accordingly he 
pruned out classical theology and substituted Christian for 
pagan ethics.1° The caracters no longer cal upon Roman 
gods. On the contrary, when Tancred imposes an oath 
upon Julio, he follos the examp! of the patriarchs Abraham 


*It may not be amis to call attention to the fact that Shakspere, 
too, was confronted by a similar difficulty in Julius Cesar, m1, i. 
Apparently he met it with no mor skil than the author of T. and G. 

* The fact that he retaind the classical machinery in the figures 
of Cupid and the furies strengthens rather than weakens the point. 


9 
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and Jacob, and has his servant lay his rite hand upon 
his thi. 

In the erlier version, Gismund’s conception of life after 
deth is indicated in the folloing (v, ii, 75): 


But let us dye: 
for in such sort it likes us to assay 
to passe down to the paled ghostes of hell, 
and ‘there enioye my love whom thus my sire 
wold not permitt in earth with me to dwell. 


This pagan conception is changed in 7. and G. to a Chris- 
tian, neo-Platonic conception: 


Now passe I to the pleasant land of love, 
Where heavenly love immortal] flourisheth. 


In G. of S. the corus, at the end of 11, iii, informs us 
that 


. seldome times is Cupide wont to send 
unto a Joiefull love a Joiefull end. 


This pagan idea is made “ moral” in the revision by the 


substitution of a single word, so that it reads: 


. seldome times is Cupid wont to send 
Unto an idle love a ioyfull end. 


In G. of S. (1v,i) Megaera cums as the spirit of revenge, 
sent by Pluto at the request of Gismond’s deceast husband, 
who 


. . + prayed due paine for her that thus hath lost 
due care of him. 


In 7’. and G. this husband 


. . « praied due paine for her, that thus hath lost 
All care of him and of her chastitie. 


Wilmot was so anxius in his revision to emfasize Gis- 
mond’s crime of unchastity, for the sake of dramatic 


justis, as wel as to make the play les pagan, that he 
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inserted a line having nothing to rime with, at the same 
time making the sentence structure incoherent. He him- 
self, in his prefatory address, affirms a didactic purpos, 
declaring that his play agrees with those of Beza and 
Buchanan in “commending vertue, detesting vice, and 
lively deciphering their overthrow that suppresse not their 
unruely affections.” It may be askt whether Gismund, 
who, from the moral standpoint, is a woman of sin, whose 
conduct is an exampl of abominable vice, is presented 
in such a way as to be detested by the reader or spectator. 
Decidedly not. From first to last our sympathy is always 
with her. And so is the author’s. In the “ argument” 
appended to the original version the sinful luvers suffer no 
reproach, but we ar told that Tancred slew himself “ with 
his owne hand, to the reproche of his own and terror of 
others crueltie.” In the revision the point is made even 
mor clear, the passage being alterd to read: “ to his owne 


reproch, and the terror of all other hard hearted fathers.” 
Apparently, then, the moral lesson of the play is a warning 
to fathers not to deal harshly with sinful dauters. 
Likewise, the third sonnet appended to the original 
version, and retaind in the revision, speaks very approv- 
ingly of the luv of Gismund and Guiszard, but concerning 


the king it says: 


The king prayes pardon of his cruell hest 
and for amends desireth yt may suffice 

that with his blood he teacheth now the rest 
of fond fathers that thei in kynder wise 
entreat the jewells wher ther comfort lies. 


To make this admonition mor effectiv, Wilmot, in the 
revision even incorporated it in the play, putting it into 
the mouth of Tancred himself, and, save for the final 
dramatic apostrofe to Gismund, making it the last word 


of the play: 
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acarien Now, fathers, learn by me; 
Be wise, be warnde to use more tenderly 
The iewels of your ioyes. Daughter, I come. 

In the prefatory address to the gentlemen of the Inner 
and the Midd! Templ, he speaks of the luv he has enter- 
taind for Gismund for twenty-four years ; and even Webbe, 
in his epistl to Wilmot, urges him to print the play, for 
otherwise he wud “ defraud sweete Gismund of a famous 
eternitie.”” Webbe’s caracterization of Gismund may be 
taken as an indication of a representativ attitude toward 
the heroin and her history. 

Finally, Wilmot’s protestations of a didactic aim takes 
on a humorus aspect when, in recommending the work to 


the worshipful ladies to whom he dedicates it, he speaks 


of the refreshing effect that the perusal of a mournful play 
with a moral lesson has during weary winter. Plainly, 
Wilmot’s asseveration of a moral purpos was hypocritical. 


1 and in his own case 


It was stil demanded by convention,’ 
was rendered imperativ by his position as a clergyman. 

One must not bring this discussion to a close without 
including certen other passages which hav an indirect 
bearing on the central aim of this comparison, in that they 
giv evidence of the alertness with which the authors folloed 
the literary movements of the day. 

When G. of S. was composed the Petrarchistie vogue in 
France was still activ, tho its best fruits had alredy been 
ripend by the Pléiade. The most common of the con- 
ventional themes of this vogue—the suffering caused the 
passionat luver by the disdain of the lady—is alluded to in 
the corus at the end of the fourth act. The corus admon- 
ishes us against passionat Inv, promising us that “ he that 
doth in vertue his ladie serve,” does not find 


“On this subject, see the present riter’s Literary Criticism from 
the Elizabethan Dramatists, pp. 3 ff. 
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. . . his lief or death in her one sight, 

as pleaseth her to smile, or ells to frowne, 
that holdes his hart. ne writes his wofull laies 
to move to pitie or pluck adowne 

her stonie mynd which yelds as to the seas 

the rockie cliefe that standeth on the shore. 
And manie a time the guarden of ther lov 
repentence is. 


An examp] of the rite kind of luv is afforded by Petrarch 
and Laura: 


So whilome did the learned Tuscan serve 
his chast ladie and glorie was ther end. 


The first of these passages is omitted in the revision, 
but its place is taken by an exposition of the ideal luv, the 
conception of which had been developt by Renascence Pla- 
tonism : 

The love of vertue in thy ladies lookes, 
The love of vertue in her learned talke, 
This love yields matter for eternall bookes, 
This intiseth him abroad to walke, 

There to invent and write new rondelaies 
Of learned conceit. Her fancies to allure 
To vaine delights, such humors he allaies, 
And sings of vertue and her garments pure. 


In the fifth act, also, ther is a pertinent reference in- 
serted by Wilmot. When Gismund takes the poison she 
remarks: 

Now passe I to the pleasant land of love, 
Where heavenly love immortall flourisheth. 


If we remember that up to the year in which Wilmot 
issued his revision, Petrarchism had made its appearance 
in England in only three widely separated and compara- 
tivly unimportant publications,’* we can realize how much 


"Tottel’s Miscellany, 1557; Spenser’s translations from Petrarch 
and DuBellay, 1569; Watson’s Hekatompathia, 1582. The English 
sonnetteering vogue began with the publication of Sidney’s Astrophel 
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alive he was to contemporary literary currents, and, ther- 
for, how sensitiv he must hav been to the “ decorum ” of 
his day. 

It wud be easy to exaggerate the importance of these 
two versions for our knowledg of the development of the 


Elizabethan drama. If we had no extant plays ritten, say, 


between 1585 and 1595, their importance wud be consid- 
erabl. But we hav The Spanish Tragedy and we hav 
Tamburlaine ; so we kno the direction taken by the dra- 
matic forces of the time. Indeed, if we had only Tancred 
and Gismund to depend on, we shud hav a very erroneus 
conception of the typical English play of 1591; for the 
original was not a popular play and the revision was not 
intended for popular performance. The valu of 7. and G. 
to the student lies only in its variations from G. of 8. 
The exampl of a scolar, prompted to literary activity ap- 
parently by a desire to enhance the honor of the Inner 
Templ, and avowing his contempt for the public theater, 
falling, nevertheless, into the irresistible grip of that thea- 
ter, is an eloquent lesson on the vitality of the dramatic 
forces of the period. 
Davin Kier. 


and Stella, 1591. For a fuller treatment of this matter see the pres- 
ent riter’s “Foreign Influence on Shakespeare’s Sonnets” in the 
Sewanee Rev., vol. x11. 








X.—HERMANN KIRCHNER’S CORIOLANUS 


Hermann Kirchner,’ son of Joachim Kirchner, was 
born November 11, 1562 at Hersfeld in Hessen. As a 
youth he was sent to Copenhagen to live with his brother, 
and there in the Ducal Library he began his higher studies. 
Thence he went to Rostock, and in 1587 to Marburg, sup- 
plied with recommendations from Chrytaeus, the historian, 
to the poet and dramatist, Aegidius Hunnius, who was 
until 1592 Professor of Theology in Marburg. 

Between 1590 and 1594, which latter year marks the 
triumph of his poetical career, originated most of the 
works on which his fame as a poet rested among his con- 
temporaries. Though during this period he nominally 
devoted himself to the study of law and history, he is 
mentioned as “ Musae et Astreae Studiosus,” and he signs 
himself ‘ Poeta et L. L. Candidatus,” or merely “ Poeta.” 


On the reputation of the productions of these years he is 
associated by Lotichius with the poets Eobanus Hessus, 
Cordus, and Paganus. In the Laurea Doctoralis, a collec- 
tion of Latin congratulatory verses written by friends and 
admirers, he is placed with Cordus, Paganus, and Frisch- 
lin. It would seem that his fame as a poet was well 


*For Kirchner see (1) Joh. Kessler, Ehrengedachtniiss und Christ- 
liche Leichpredigt bey dem... Begribniiss .. . Hermanni Kirch- 
neri.. . Erfurt, 1620; (2) Joh. Petri Lotichii Bibliothecae Poeticae 
pars m1, Francof., 1625-1628, pp. 197-201; (3) Wilhelmus Dilichius, 
Urbs et Academia Marpurgensis (Ms. in the Landesbibliothek in 
Cassel); (4) D. Paulus Freherus, Theatrum Clariorum Virorum &c. 
Noribergae, 1688; (5) Strieder, Grundlage zu einer Hessischen Ge- 
lehrten und Schriftsteller Geschichte, m1, Cassel, 1787. Some ac- 
count of Coriolanus (1591) and a résumé of its contents have been 
given by Theodor Odinga in the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literatur- 
geschichte, vol. Iv. 
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established at home by the year 1594, when, through the 
kindness of his friend, Johann von Riedesel, hereditary 
Court-Marshal, he was taken along to a Diet of the Empire 
at Regensburg as a member or attaché of the Hessian 
delegation. While at the Diet, or beforehand, Kirchner 
had composed several Latin anagrams on the name and in 
honor of the Emperor, Rudolph the Second. Through the 
good oftices of the Hessian ambassadors Kirchner received 
the opportunity of reciting some of these anagrams before 
the Emperor, the Electors, and their courtiers. Embold- 


ened by their applause he begged the Emperor in an extem- 


poraneous Latin poem for the poetic crown, whereupon the 
latter, answering in a few words in Latin, granted the 
request. Hereafter Kirchner is characterized on the title- 
pages of his writings as Poeta Caesareus Coronatus, or 
P. C. C. Probably as a result of this signal honor, upon 
his return to Marburg he was immediately appointed Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius in the University. In 1599 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Kirchner became Professor Ordinarius in 1603 and was 
Decanus in 1609-1610. At various times he filled the 
office of public orator at University functions. He became 
afflicted in May, 1614 with some mental disease and, 
wandering away from Marburg secretly, found refuge at 
Herrenbreitungen with his father-in-law, who was secre- 
tary in the service of Sophia, widow of Count Poppo of 
Henneberg and a sister of Heinrich Julius, Duke of 
Braunschweig. He lived here, a pensioner of the Countess, 
till his death in 1620. A monument with a portrait 
adorned his grave in the Schlosskirche at Herrenbreitungen 
for a few years till the castle and church were devastated 
by the Swedes in the Thirty Years’ War.? 


7J. C. Geisthirt, Historia Schmalcaldica, in the Zeitschrift des 
Vereins f. henneberg. Geschichte und Landeskunde, 1881, p. 114. 
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The earliest poem of Kirchner’s printed and preserved 
to us is connected with one of the last of Nicodemus 
rischlin.? The first of the two poems is signed “ Nico- 
demus Frischlinus, scripsi Marpurgi 15 Jan. 1500,” 
and the other, “ Hermannus Kirchnerus Hersfeldianus.” 
Frischlin had come to Marburg in 1589 from Braun- 
schweig, but was ordered to leave with his family in the 
following January.* Kirchner learned to know him there- 
fore in the beginning of the last year of his troubled life. 
l‘rischlin is mentioned with regret the next year by Kirch- 
ner in the Regnum Conviviale, a Latin poem in hexa- 
meters, descriptive of a students’ celebration of the festival 
of the Three Magi. It was the remembrance and influ- 
ence of Frisehlin which induced Kirchner the next year, 
when adapting Sixt Birck’s Sapientia Salomonis to the 
tastes and wishes of a public accustomed to the new style 
in the drama, to supply the humor and the comic parts by 
taking them over bodily from Frischlin’s play. In the 
selection of the Rebecca for this purpose he must also have 
heen influenced by the successful production of it on the 
stage in Schmalkalden, January 19, 1589.° 

Another strong influence toward the drama was the pre- 
cept and example of his teacher Hunnius; for here as in 
the case of Frischlin, a very early production of Kirchner’s 


*Carmina votiva et gratulatoria: in honorem Quattuor Virorum 
ac Juvenum Ezacellentis Doctrinae et virtutis Christophori Pauli 
Hassi, Hieronymi Treutleri Silesii, Theodori Akolck Westphali, et 
Petri Hermanni Nigidii Marpurgensis, Cum in utroque jure Doc- 
torum Insignia illis conferrentur a celeberrimo Jureconsulto Nicilao 
Vigelio, in Academia Marpurgensi, 29. Januarii, Anno 1590. Scripta 
ab amicis. Marpurgi, typis Pauli Egenolphi, 1590. 

*D. F. Strauss, Leben und Schriften der Dichters und Philologen 
Vicodemus Frischlin, Frankf., 1855, p. 444. 
® Goedeke, 1, 147, 169a. 
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associates his name with the older poet.° Kirchner’s 
Coriolanus also bears the impression of the influence of 
Tunnius in respect to meter, names of characters, ete. 

In 1590 we find the first reference to the friendship of 
Kirchner’s “ Maecenas,” the Landgrave Maurice.*? Kirch- 
ner may have known the latter personally when both were 
students at Marburg. Maurice, having matriculated in 
1587, remained a student there three years.* Between the 
anagram on the name of Maurice in this elegy and the 
dedication of the third edition of the Orationes in 1614, 
lies, according to all evidence, an unbroken friendship of 


twenty-four years. Lotichius mentions two principal 


things about Kirchner; his talent (natura) and the favor 
of Maurice: 


Favor Illustrissimi et Magnanimi illiusque Herois, Hassiae Land- 
gravi, Poetae non solum, sed et Apollinis Poetarum celsissimus, qui 
quod usdem esset sacris a teneris usque unguiculus deditissimus, eo 
majori interiorique clementia hune Kirchnerum, subditum suum 
Vates Vatem, imo Apollo-Princeps Alumnum, complexus, fuit. 


Kirchner looked on Maurice not only as his lord and 
master, but as a friend and adviser in literary matters. 
In the preface to his Cortolanus, he printed this charac- 
terization of his relations to Maurice from the pen of one 
of his friends: 


Felicem te Vate Ducem, qui praesidet Hassis! 
Ter te felicem Principe doctiloquo! 

Nam neque te posset Princeps meliore Poeta 
Principe nec posses tu meliore frui. 


*In Hunnius’ Orat. Fun. de vita et morte Dav. Lucani, Marburg, 
1590, there is a preface, a Naenia mpbdpouos by Kirchner, and at the 
end a Parentatio Eidem ...ab Hermanno Kirchnero, Musae et 
Astreae Studioso. 

"In the Elegia de vita et morte illustrissimi &c. . . . Hedwigis é&c. 

*J. J. Wynkelmann, Griindliche und wahrhaftige Beschreibung der 
Furstentiimer Hessen und Hersfeld, 1697-1754. 
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Ile dedicated to his patron, among his more important 
works, the Anagrammatismorum Centuria, and the three 
editions of the Orationes. We note in his writings various 
references to Maurice, his moderation and sobriety,’ his 
learning and versatility in writing,’® his studies in rhet- 
oric, logic, music, mathematics, grammar, oratory, and 
politics,’ and his ability as an orator in German, Italian, 
French, Latin, and Greek.'* Maurice does not seem to 
have responded in kind to Kirchner’s poetical greetings 
and dedications, as he did to those of others of his subjects 
and contemporaries. But so little of Maurice’s poetry has 
been preserved that it does not follow that Kirchner had 
no poetical recognition from the Landgrave. 

Kirchner seems to have been the recognized Poet- 
laureate of the Hessian royal family after he received the 
imperial poetic crown in 1594. Most of the odes which 
celebrate occurrences in this family come after that year. 
One of these '* was occasioned by the baptism of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth (born March 24, 1596) at which time her 
godmother, Queen Elizabeth of England, sent the Earl of 
Lincoln on an embassy to represent her at the ceremonies 
at Cassel. In the Earl’s suite were the actors Robert 
Brown and John Webster. 

Kirchner’s professorship in Marburg was that of His- 
tory and Poetry at first and later that of Oratory and 
Rhetoric. Judging the popularity of his work in oratory 
by the various editions of his Orations, his fame as an 
orator seems to have equalled, if not excelled, that as a 




























* Legatus, 11, 4. 
” Orationes, 1599, XVII. 

4 Orationes, 1599, XVIII. 

* Orationes, 1599, Preface. 

3 In salutare Lavacrum Illustrissimae Puellae, Illustr. . . . Mau- 
ritii . . . Filiolae Elizabethae, Marburg, 1596. 
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poet among his contemporaries. When the English trav- 
eller, Coryat, was in Germany, his attention must have 
been called to Kirchner and his work ; for two of the latter’s 
orations in praise of travel—particularly in Germany— 
were translated by Coryat and included in the Cruditties 
(1611). Kirchner began also a collection of some notable 
orations of his own and previous times.'* Of this work he 
was able to put forth a second volume and a third was 
completed and issued after his incapacitation, in 1618, by 
Balthasar Exner. 


There are numbers of disputations, also, generally in- 


cluded in any mention of Kirchner’s works, as in Jécher, 
but not included by the author in his edition of the ora- 
tions. Most of them seem to be preliminary studies to 
his activities as a writer on Jurisprudence. The works in 
this subject belong to a period later than those in poetry 
and oratory. Almost all the large libraries in Germany, 
France, Italy, and England have one or two editions of 
these works, which shows that their use at the tifme of their 
publication must have been wide-spread.’® 


* Superioris Aevi, imperatorum, regum, electorum, ducum, ac Prin- 
cipum, Heroum, Curricula: Orationibus ac elogiis clariss. virorum 
comprehensa. Studio Herm. Kirchneri . .. collecta atque edita, 
Volumine primo. Marpurgi MDCIX. 

* Hermanni Kirchneri J. U. D. Orat. Ac. P. OC. Caesarei Histori- 
arum et Antiquit. Professoris in illustri Academia Cattum LEGaTus. 
Cunctis tum in Jurisprudentiae politicarumque artium studiis, tum 
im reip. administratione versantibus lectu scitus, et scitu necessarius. 
Cum Gratia et Privilegio Caes. Majes. Lichae, Mpcii1. Enlarged edi- 
tions in 1610 and 1614. 

Hermanni Kirchneri D. Respustica. Methodicae Disputationis 
acie tum veterum recentiorum Politicorum opinionibus candide et 
probe excussis, Marburg, Mpcvm1. Later editions, 1609, 1614, 1634. 

Hermanni Kirchneri, J. U. Doctris, Morvittertus: De officio et 
dignitate Cancellarii, libris quattuor expositus, Marburg, MDCXIII. 
Second edition, 1620. 
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Kirchner’s Coriolanus 1® was written in 1591 and pub- 
lished in 1599. Copies are to be found in the Stadt- 
hibliothek in Ziirich and in the University Library in 
Giessen. Its length is 2727 lines. The action begins with 
the departure of Coriolanus for Antium, after he has been 
exiled by the Roman people urged on by the tribunes. In 
Shakespeare’s drama this is Act rv, scene iii. Naturally, 
Kirehner’s play, with the scope of its action half that of 
Shakespeare’s, yet with its length greater, is not by any 
means as lively as the English drama. The Latin School- 
drama, as a type, however, was rhetorical rather than dra- 
matic, and recitation and practice in the usage of Latin 
took higher place in the performance than the action itself. 
Ifence no opportunity to make use of the long speeches of 
the historical sources is neglected. 

In the preface the author tells us that his friend, the 
lector Hermann Vulteius, had recited to him the story of 
Coriolanus as given in Livy, Plutarch, and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Odinga has wrongly concluded from this 
statement that the works of these three historians were the 
sources of the drama. I can find no evidence that Kirchner 
used Livy in any element of the story in which the latter 
differs from Dionysius, and only two places (1, i and Iv, ii) 
show Plutarch, when he gives a different account from the 
others, to have been used. Almost without exception the 
Jong speeches of the historical characters of the play are 
taken from the account of Dionysius, and one is tempted 
to suppose that the very profuseness and prolixity of this 
historian commended him to Kirchner. I have been un- 
able to determine whether he used Dionysius in the original 


*CORIOLA | NUS TRAGICO- | COMICA | AUCTORE | HERM. 
KIRCHNE | RO. I. V. DOCT: ORATO | RE ET POETA CAES. C. 
PRO | fess. humaniorum literarum in Acad. Marpurgensi. | Auctoris 
impendio | Typis Caspari Schefferi | Marpurgi excusa. MDXCIX. 
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Greek or in a Latin translation, of which there existed 


several at that time.!? 
CoRIOLANUS 


Prologue. Ira, with the additional designation of Prologus, takes 
the place of the herold, usual in Latin and German dramas con- 
temporary with this one, and, as in the case of Ayrer’s Spiegel weib- 
licher Zucht, where Venus serves as prologue-speaker, Ira charac- 
terizes herself in her monologue as one who has great power over all 
animate beings, but especially over the hearts of men. After a 
short recital of the deeds which she stirs up men to do she mentions 
her particular purpose in this play and thus indirectly gives the 
usual recital of the contents of the piece even to her own discom- 
fiture at the hands of the one woman who accomplished more than 
all the men were able to do. 

Act I. Se. i. Monologue of Coriolanus who introduces himself: 


Ego sum ille Coriolanus huic qui nomen dramati dedi 
Nomen meae virtutis est, hoe mihi pro tot laboribus 

Quos patriae impendi, superest praemium, quos eripere invidi 
Non potuerunt. Nam caetera .... bona amisi. 


He exhorts his hearers (whether the audience or his fellow-citizens 
of Rome, it is difficult to say; most probably the audience is sup- 
posed to be composed of Roman citizens) : 


Mecum ergo o viri 
Virtute et meritis praestantes merito stomachabimini hodie 
Et contra patriam ingratam arma mihi socia feretis .. . 


and again at the end directly addressing his audience as did Ira in 
the prologue: 


Vos interea quid agant Romae perfidi 
Tribuni, scortatores, helluones ac adulteri et 
Ut uno verbo insigniam, omnium bipedum nequissimi 
Cognoscite, et causam meam contra improbos defendite. 


The source of the opening words of this scene is Plutarch § 74: 
“I cannot deny for my surname of Coriolanus that I bear. For I 





* For the purposes of this study I have made use of the North 
translation of Plutarch’s Life of Caius Martius Ooriolanus as printed 
and divided into sections in the Arden-Shakespeare edition of Corio- 
lanus, and Dionysii Halicarnassensis Antiquitatum Romanorum quae 
supersunt Graece et Latine ex recensione A. Kiessling et Victoria 
Prou, Parisiis, MDCCCLXXXVI. 
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never had other benefit or recompense of the true and painful service 
[ have done and the extreme dangers I have been in... .” For the 
characterization of the tribunes with which Coriolanus closes his 
speech see the references to Dionysius as quoted at the end of the 
next scene. 

Se. ii. This scene has the very important purpose of displaying 
further the rascality of the tribunes, in their self congratulations. 
The slave, Dromo, comes to tell Sicinius of an invitation to a ban- 
quet at the house of a merchant with so long a name that he can 
not repeat it. Sicinius, by the description, repeats the name: 


Hermautolycocleptolenometrotalentargyrostathmopalincapelus, 


and knows the reason for the invitation; the merchant is in trouble 
with the aediles and needs the help of the tribunes. 

This scene is devoted almost entirely to the self-congratulation 
of the tribunes and a display of their general depravity and venality. 
The former of these elements is the pure invention of Kirchner, 
while the latter is hinted at in general terms only by Dionysius. 
Livy in his account mentions neither. When Plutarch characterizes 
the tribunes it is rather in a political and public than a personal 
way. He gives no account of their personal trickery or of their 
rejoicings on this occasion. The latter is also not to be found in 
Dionysius; but this historian, while, like Plutarch, referring to 
their pernicious public and political activities, gives at the same time 
more of a characterization, either speaking himself or in the mouths 
of the orators, whose speeches he reports, of the personal qualities 
of the tribunes, and leads us to assume the rascality from the names 
he applies, or causes to be applied, to them. In vil, 28, they are 
accused of sedition and falsehood: 

Qua propter famis caussas non eas, quas plebis corruptores per 
calumniam afferunt (speech of Minutius). 

In vil, 33, we get a summing up of the character and achievements 
of Sicinius: 

Tantum enim aberat, ut honores et potestam eandem se adhuc 
habiturum speraret, si respublica ab optimatibus gubernaretur, quod 
ipse esset homo ignobilis et in obscuritate educatus, et qui nullum 
egregium facinus, aut militiae, aut in pace edidisset.... 

The personal attack of Sicinius on Coriolanus is related in vm, 35: 

Illosque adjuvabant tribuni, praecipue vero Sicinius illorum con- 
siliis habenas laxabat. Tandem autem, cum multis in hominem 
invectus esset animosque plebeiorum accendisset, ... 
srutus is described, vi, 36, as 
vir acer, cum aliis in rebus, tum in expediendis difficultatibus, solus 


cum solo egit. 
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The tribunes are named “ nequissimi illi tribuni plebis” (words of 
Coriolanus) in vu, 6; in vim, 8 reference is made to their lack of 
knowledge of war; “duces militiae imperitos habent” (words of 
Coriolanus), and their evil influence on the lower classes is described 
in VIII, 49: 

Morbo laborabat, magnaque tempestate iactabatur, neque totius 
tune eadem fuit sententia, sed peioris partis, quae pravos duces 
secuta erat (words of Veturia). 

Taken all together, these references of Dionysius to the tribunes 
show much more contempt felt for them than is the case with Plu- 
tarch. It is undoubtedly from them that Kirchner gets the colors 
he gives to the rascals in the drama. There is in this scene also a 
hint of the deliberate plot of the tribunes against Marcius in bringing 
him to a place where he must either humble himself or further abuse 
the people. This plot is fully developed by Shakespeare from Plu- 
tarch §53. Kirchner could have found full details of it in Diony- 


sius vil, 34. 
Sc. iti. Volumnia, the wife of Coriolanus,” in a long soliloquy 
proclaims herself more miserable than Penelope, Hecuba, or Deianira: 


Me vero si intueor, cumque illis confero, 
Quae sunt, et quae fuerunt, quaeque postea 
Futurae sunt, ego sola facile miserrima 
Mulierum cunctarum.. . 


But she knows that Coriolanus will not allow the authors of his and 
her misfortunes to go unpunished. She hears the tribunes approach 
and hides in a corner to wait for them and to overhear their plans. 

In Dionysius vim, 41, 42, 46, 48-53, in the speeches of Veturia, 
there are some statements which are reproduced in substance by 
Volumnia’s monologue. Nothing similar is found in Livy or Plu- 
tarch. 

Sc. iv. Volumnia, who in hiding with her little son, has heard the 
regrets of the tribunes at not having destroyed Coriolanus rather 
than having sent him into exile, comes forth and by her bitter words 
puts the scoundrels to flight. None of the historians have anything 
that could serve as a source for this scene. 

Sc. iv. Volumnia who, in hiding with her little son, has heard the 
bunes, admit the injustice of the sentence of Coriolanus, but they 
add that all public men are subject to such change and chance and 
they attempt to comfort her and urge her to use her influence with 


% Kirchner takes the names Volumnia and Veturia, wife and 
mother of Coriolanus, and Attius, the leader of the Volscians, from 
Dionysius. Shakespeare, following Plutarch, has for these same per- 
sons, Volumnia (mother), Virgilia (wife), and Tullus Aufidius. 
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her husband to have him remain loyal. For this scene there are no 
sources in the historians. 

Se. vi. Veturia has been searching wearily for her daughter-in- 
law everywhere: 


Defessa sum ambulando vix queo iam progredi 
Ulterius perreptavi omnes vicos oppidi 

Omnes domos familiarum, ad hortos et ad lacus 

Quo non? neque nurum invenio meam cum liberis. .. . 


And she reasons with herself: 


Quis enim exul est, illene quem, seclusere a coetibus 
Suis homines scelerati, an potius quem sceleris reum 
Leges bonorum e societate exterminant, eo 

Modo nunquam exul erit meus natus, verum exules 
Erunt omnes iniusti, qui legi contrariam 

Vitam degunt, in exilio erunt, licet in urbibus 

Sint, in foro sint, quamvis etiam se in putealibus 
Et curiis iactent: nec nobis Gyari nec insulae 
Exilium faciunt, sed culpa facit, quae rapit infulas 
Et dignitates, nec in exilio est, qui patria caret: 
Patria nostra non urbs sola est, quae tenet cunabula 
Nostra, sed orbis longe lateque patens viri boni 
Patria est, ubicunque virtuti redduntur praemia. 
Roma est, ubicunque secundum leges recte vivitur. 


There is nothing in the historians to correspond to the action of 
this scene. In sentiment there is a reminiscence of Dionysius vm, 
7, where Coriolanus says: 

Patriam vero existimo non eam civitatem, quae me civem abne- 

gavit; sed eam, a sua licet peregrinus, civis sum factus; et regionem 
amicam puto non eam, in qua affectus sum iniuria, sed in qua tuto 
manere possum. 
With the sentiment expressed in Kirchner regarding exile and virtue 
we might compare the exceedingly pregnant words of Coriolanus, 
“TI banish you! ” and all their implied connotation, in Shakespeare 
m1, iii, 1. 123. 

The opening lines of the scene, quoted above, are borrowed and 
adapted from the beginning of scene vi of act Iv of the Adelphi of 
Terence. 

Act II, Sc. i. Coriolanus and Attius make plans. Ambassadors 
are to demand back the land which the Romans have taken from the 
Volscians. Coriolanus knows what answer the Romans will give; 
so he gives orders for a general preparation for war. 

Sc. ii. The first of the humorous scenes of the play. The Stra- 
tegus is giving directions to his servants: 
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Curate ut splendor meis sit armis clarior 
Quam solis radii esse, olim dum sudum est, solent; 
Ut ubi usus veniat, contra conserta manu 
Oculorum praestringat aciem in acie hostibus. . . . 


He tells of his deeds in the Trojan war and in the war with the 
Amazons. Two soldiers approach. They are scholars from the school 
of Plato, and have been in the army of Xenophon. They banter the 
Strategus and he them. 

Nothing here is derived from the historians. Much of the scene is 
probably derived from the Latin Comedians. The opening lines are 
adapted from those of act I, se. i, of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. 

Se. iii. Soliloquy of the inn-keeper Philoxenus and the approach 
of the Volscian ambassadors. This scene has no relation to the 
action of the play. 

Sc. iv. The Volscian legates, introduced into the Senate, make 
the demand for the restoration of their fields and towns. Pinarius, 
the consul, tells them he knows who is the instigator of the demand 
and asks them to withdraw while the Senate deliberates. 

Except for the reference to Coriolanus as the instigator of the 
demand of the Volscians, which is found also in scene i of this act, 
this scene is a faithful reproduction of Dionysius, vim, 39. 

Sc. v. One of the scenes, probably, of Kirchner’s pure invention 
and the first of the secondary plot or Cornelia episode, which is used 
for the purpose of motivating and explaining the intervention of the 
women after the men have failed to save Rome from the vengeance of 
Coriolanus. The scene describes Cornelia’s worries about her son and 
onjectures about the pressing business before the Senate. 

Se. vi. Refusal of the Senate to accede to the demands of the 
Volscians. Gracchus, the orator, in his speech uses all the ideas and 
expressions of the answer of the Senate (the orator is not men- 
tioned) of Dionysius vim, 10, and many others, enlarging on some 
points, introducing proverbs and classical references, such as to the 
Golden Fleece and to the Capitoline geese. 

Act 111. Se. i. Opens with the soliloquy of the consul Pinarius, 
the subject of which is the peril which threatens the ship of state 
from without (Caurus, the north-west wind = Corus = Coriolanus), 
and from within. He mourns the opposition, fanned by the tribunes, 
of the people to the consuls and the patricians, the decay of the 
Romans, the corruption of the youth, and the disgrace of the old. 
Then, with change of meter, a lively scene. The peasants are fleeing 
to town before the ravaging army of Coriolanus. They are especi- 
ally bitter against the townspeople and the higher classes. They 
have with difficulty escaped with their lives before the conflagrations 
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and ravagings of Coriolanus. The consul gives orders to call the 
citizens to arms and to cause the senators to convene in the senate- 
house. 

The dissensions between the nobility and the commons, due to the 
incursions of Coriolanus, are mentioned in Plutarch, § 88 and in Dio- 
nysius, Vim, 14. 

Sc. ii. The important part of this scene is the meeting of the 
tribunes and the Praefectus Vigilium: 


Praef. Centum mortibus pereatis vos duo scelerum Principes 

Auctores huius mali. Br. Bona verba quaeso, vir bone. 

Insanis? Nescin qui simus? Praef. Non sciam quod noverint 

Omnes? quod scio, aperte dico, Vos, vos esse harum omnium 

Principium calamitatum. Br. Quarum, bone vir? Praef. Quid 
quaeritis? 

Gurgites vini, vos soli in urbis hoc incendio 

Stertitis, quod ipsi suscitastis? Br. Absit, vir bone 

Forsan somnias. Praef. Somniem quid? vix ego me reprimo 

Quin somnum utrique excutiam hac sarissa, qui non cernitis 

Hostem in moenibus esse Coriolanum: quem vos patria 

Expulistis. Br. Dii meliora! Quid audio, vae cervicibus 

Nostris, haec ita si sunt. Praef. Vae vestris gulis: an moenia 

Nobiscum ascendite, ubi vobis erectas ostendero 

Furcas, quibus uterque pendebitis? 


Ce cae ee 
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None of the historians mention any such episode, or tell of any 
reproach cast on the tribunes personally by the nobility, except that 
Dionysius tells in vit, 14, that the patricians reproached the people 
for having driven out such a good man and provoked him to lead the 
Volscians against Rome; to which the tribunes make reply that the 
patricians had arranged the whole matter in order to revenge them- 
selves on the people; and also, vim, 24, that Menenius told Coriolanus 
that the people, incited by the tribunes, had made a plot against him. 

Se. iii. The second scene of the Cornelia episode. Cornelia urges 
her son to tell her what is being done in the Senate. He refuses to 
tell and she promises him playthings and a beautiful purple tunic. 
Finally he tells her it is a question as to whether a man shall have 
several wives or a woman several husbands, and that the former 
possibility is to be made into a law. She promises silence. 

Se. iv. The consul, Julius, in a soliloquy paints a very dark 
picture of the state of affairs in Rome, where everything seems to 
‘be going to destruction. The people wish to rule and to get rid of 
the upper classes. He gives expression of the contempt of his class 
for the plebes. A Senator brings news of an uprising of the people 
against the Senate and the upper classes: 
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Fur. Plebem arma meditari adversus patres et patritium genus 
Suspitio est. Volitant hinc inde tribuni: cogunt tribus: coit 
In angulis concio: senatum proditionis crimine 

Vulgo onerant: convitia aperta in viros coniiciunt nobiles: 
Minas adversus consules spargunt... . 


The suspicion of the commons and aristocrats toward each other 
is described in Plutarch, §88 and in Dionysius, vai, 14. The part 
which the tribunes play in the affair is only hinted at by Dionysius 
alone. 

Sc. v. The women under the leadership of Cornelia approach the 
senate-house and await the consuls who are coming up. 

Sec. vi. The consul, Pinarius, asks about the rumor on which the 
women are acting. When Cornelia refers him to the boys who are 
standing near her son, Papyrius confesses and Pinarius declares that 
the boy deserves the virile toga for such cleverness. He urges the 
women to go home and to strive by some good deed in the future to 
atone for the present foolish behavior. 

The story of Papirius Praetextatus, practically as used here, is 
found in Gellius, Noctes Atticae, 1, 23. Hans Sachs wrote a play 
entitled Der Knab Lucius Papirius Cursor, taking, by error, the name 
from the well-known Papirius in Livy. Even before Hans Sachs the 
story was made use of in Germany.” Kirchner is thus seen to be 
using this well-known classical story in his secondary plot not only 
to give more life and comic action, but in order also to motivate the 
later successful intervention of the women and, like Shakespeare 
(who early in his play introduces Valeria, through whom such inter- 
vention takes its origin) though by a different means, to make more 
prominent than did the historians the part of the women who domi- 
nate the last act. 

Act IV. Se. i. The Roman, Minutius, comes to Coriolanus accom- 
panied by Postumius, Cominius, and Sulpitius. Coriolanus refers this 
embassy to the Volscian Senate which is about to convene. The 
source is Dionysius, vil1, 22, as is shown by the names of the am- 
bassadors. Plutarch (§96) states they were friends of Marcius but 
does not give the names. 

Sc. ti. Minutius acknowledges to Coriolanus the wrong that has 
been done to him: 


Conspiravit contra te plebecula commota tribunorum 
Impulsu, qui quod formidabilis illis esses, sine causa 
Audita damnare, aut indemnatum te occidere fuerunt 
Conati... 


He reminds Coriolanus in conclusion how noble it is to forgive and 


* Germania, vol, XXXVI, p. 203. 
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forget. Coriolanus answers that their plea for Rome is in vain. Now 
nothing can bring him back to Rome except as a conqueror. Let them 
repeat this answer to the Romans. 

This is the longest scene of the play (364 lines), occupying one- 
seventh of the printed pages of the book, and thereby showing the 
usual emphasis which the Latin School-dramatists in Germany laid 
on the rhetorical side of the performance, in the reproduction of the 
speeches. Dionysius (VIII, 23-35), here with his detailed oratory, is 
seen to be the authority most suited to our author’s taste and 
purpose. Kirchner follows him closely, generally using the same 
arguments in the same order, with certain unimportant omissions, 
and certain important additions, mainly in the way of embellish- 
ments, figures of speech, metaphors, and classical allusions, with the 
usual number of free and easy anachronisms. 

Se. iii. A comic scene with no relation to the action of the play. 
The comments of Ripsaspis, a Volscian soldier, on the speeches of the 
former scene. He welcomes his cook whom he has sent out to forage. 

Act V. Se. i, This act is dominated by the women. In this first 
scene Cornelia is made to feel the bad consequences of her curiosity 
and gullibility in the affair with her son. When she tells Valeria 
that the legates sent to Coriolanus have come back unsuccessful, 
Valeria will not believe the story. When, however, Cornelia relates 
a strange dream of hers, in which the fowls are attacked and scat- 
tered by a vulture which no one was able to frighten away except an 
old woman, Valeria immediately perceives the ulterior significance of 
the dream and makes preparations to utilize the idea. Valeria’s 
initiative in the final action of the women is mentioned in Plutarch 
§ 105 and in Dionysius, vir, 39. 

Se. ii. In the soliloquy of the consul Pinarius, which opens the 
scene, we hear again about the malicious and cowardly activities of 
the tribunes. He calls on Xiliarchus to draw up the army for review 
and urges all the soldiers to fight for country, homes, wives and 
children. 

Se. iii. The women go to Veturia, mother of Coriolanus, to ask her 
to intercede with her son. This embassy of the women is mentioned 
in Dionysius, vim, 40. 

Sc. iv. Veturia excuses the delay in admitting the women: 


Moram feci, dum ex imis penteralibus voco Volumniam 
Nurum meam, cui tenebrae familiares factae sunt ita 
Ut ad commercium lucis vix iterum pelli queat... . 


She doubts the advisability of the proposed action and the chances 
of its success. 
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Se. v. In the conversation of the Senators, Cneus and Dolabella, 
we hear of the oppressive calm and mysterious quiet which rests 
over the city and bodes no good. A surgeon returning from the front 
brings news of the defeat and flight of the army. 

Sc. vi. The women succeed in their efforts to persuade Veturia to 
undertake the mission, and they go off to make preparations. Vol- 
umnia expresses her timidity and entire lack of confidence in the 
affair. When the women are seen coming back, accompanied by the 
consuls and senators, Volumnia’s fears are renewed and she persuades 
Veturia to go in with her and lock the doors again. 

No mention is made by any of the historians of the retiring and 
timid nature of the wife of Coriolanus. Kirchner and Shakespeare 
have invented this characteristic. 

Sec. vii. The consuls give expression to their doubts about the 
undertaking and they still have no confidence in the reliability of 
Cornelia. The women go off with the blessings and promises of the 
consuls. 

Sc. viti. At the camp of Coriolanus. He recognizes and greets 
his mother and wife and the Roman matrons, and renews protesta- 
tions of love for his mother and of eternal loyalty to his wife. He 
invites them to come inside the tent, but his mother refuses to go in, 
saying she asks nothing unjust before men and heaven as witnesses. 

Dionysius (vim, 44-46) describes the affectionate greetings of 
Coriolanus for the women, his commending his wife for remaining 
with his mother, his mother’s desire to speak in the open air before 
all the Volscians, and tells of Coriolanus summoning the leaders of 
the Volscians to hear what the women might have to say. 

Se. ix, Attius congratulates Coriolanus on his victory (sc. v), 
and greets the mother and wife of his general. Veturia begins her 
plea. She explains how the embassy of the women came about and 
why he must necessarily listen to his mother. Here the son inter- 
rupts his mother, refusing to hear more, for fear he will have to 
yield, and urging his mother, wife and sons to remain with him and 
share his fortune. Veturia resumes. She is asking nothing dis- 
honorable but merely that her son should reconcile the Romans and 
Volscians by peaceful means. She urges him not to ruin his father- 
land even though it has cast him off. She exhorts him to be human 
and to be moved by entreaty. She goes on to recite her personal 
interest. She threatens self-destruction and her curse and throws 
herself on her knees before him. He raises her up with the words: 


Erige te, erige, mater, animum disrumpit, praecordia 
Frangit mihi haec oratio; vicisti filium. 
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Sed nec tibi nee mihi palm, haec gratia fuerit: nam patriam 
Servasti me tibi indulgentem nimium necasti. . 


and with these words of premonition of a fate which is not fulfilled 
in the play he goes off into the tent to make arrangements for the 
withdrawal of his army. 

In this scene Kirchner, with the usual omissions and more frequent 
embellishments and classical and pedantic references, has adhered 
pretty closely to the account as given in Dionysius, v1, 47-53. The 
similarities between the versions of Kirchner and Shakespeare of this 
final speech, which Odinga pointed out, are found in the respective 
sources of the two poets. 

Epilogue. This is spoken by Cornelia who can no longer contain 
her joy at the successful outcome of affairs and must go off to 
announce everywhere the victory, triumph, and glory of the women 
in being able, where the bravest and most prudent of men have failed, 
to save Rome and to overcome hostile rage (Ira). Then in direct 
address to the audience she urges them to go back to Rome in the 
chariots which are waiting. 


In the preface the author tells us he wrote the play in 
comic style.2° The title-page, however, calls it “ Tragico- 
Comica,” which is not uncommon in the Latin School- 
drama. The former part of the designation probably 
means to refer to the serious action in the fate and deeds 
of Coriolanus, though the tragic outcome of his death as 
related by Dionysius and Plutarch is not within the con- 
fines of the play; the latter part of it must refer to the 
several comic scenes or actions which run side by side with 
the more serious plot, or to the fact that, while the story 
of the doings and sufferings of Coriolanus is tragical in its 
course, the tragic outcome is avoided ; for, from the stand- 
point of the Roman matrons whose importance here is 
much greater than in Shakespeare and his sources, in their 
attempts to save Rome when the efforts of the men have 
failed, the outcome is happy because successful. 

Prologue and epilogue are in general in accordance with 


» . . Comico stilo Coriolani historiam depingere et exornare coepi. 
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the usage of the contemporary Latin and German drama, 
but more especially in accordance with Ayrer’s usage. In 
the former we have the usual recital of the contents of the 
piece, the address to the public, and the admonition to 
silence. The only element of the traditional prologue of 
the times which is lacking is the mention of the source; 
but, as is often the case, mention has been made of it 
indirectly in the preface, and then too our author is so 
much in advance of the usual procedure that the fiction is 
maintained throughout that the spectators are at Rome, 
and that they are themselves witnesses of an action which 
is being unfolded before their eyes. Without any stage 
directions, they are supposed to be transported hither and 
thither between the cities of Rome and Antium, and the 
camp of Coriolanus, as a consideration of the epilogue 
shows. 

In the Dedication, in which Kirchner gives in detail 
the circumstances of his conception of the idea and the 
execution of the plot, we find, as generally in the School- 
drama, the falsely modest depreciation of the value of the 
work followed immediately by the statements of the uni- 
versal desire of his friends to have a copy to read, when 
the hopes of a performance were disappointed. Like its 
contemporaries also it imitated the meters of Plautus. 
“ Seriptaque Plautino comica pede facta,” says a friend 
in a poetic tribute to the author and his work. In the 


use of these meters he is, however, as careless as he mostly 
is in grammatical structure. Nearly all the scenes are 
labelled as regards their meter, but the poet allowed him- 
self great liberties in variations; for very many of the 
lines cannot be fitted to the prescribed versification scheme. 
By far the most of the lines are iambic, in which measure 
the Octonarii, or iambic tetrameter acatalectic, preponder- 
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ates, almost always, as in Plautus, to indicate a stirring 
or exciting action. Then follow in frequency the Senarii, 
with which, as in the plays of Terence, the drama begins, 
and which are used in the scenes of mere dialogue. Also 
in dialogue scenes are used trochaic measures, Senarii and 
Septenarii. 

The relations to Terence are unmistakable. The author 
compares himself twice to the ancient comedy-writer ; once, 
in the introduction, when referring to the inspiration he 
has reecived, in writing the play, from his friend and 
teacher, the Rector Hermann Vulteius, “ qui mihi in hac 
meditatione non alius quam Jureperitus ille Laelius Ter- 
entio fuit,” and again in the dedication proper, which was 
addressed to ten of his students, when he wishes to give 
the reason for the honor he is conferring on them, “ quod, 
quemadmodum Comicus Terentius sibi summo gloriae ac 
laundi duxerit, quod nobilitatem Romanum non solum suis 
studiis faventem verum etiam adjuvantem inscribendo sese 
habuerit. . . .”” While the names of the historical char- 
asters are taken from Dionysius, those of the comic ones 
are drawn largely from the Latin Comedians. Thus we 
have Dromo, Thraso, Sostrata, Syra, Philoxenus, &c. The 
names of the women who are not historical are Polyphila, 
Philologa, and Xantippa, which look like the descriptive 
names of later comedy. The play abounds in Terentian 
and Plautinian phrases: as lupus in fabula, mm aurem 
utramvis, laterem lavare, and others, besides a large num- 
ber of puns and plays on words: nec stando Statoris in 
Jovis aedem veniemus (11, i) ; libris, liberis (11, ii) ; patre 
monium, matrimonium (11, ii); lagenam, legionem (1, 
ii); Julius, julus (111, iv); aurem, auram, (1v, ii) ; ete. 
Direct borrowings or imitations from Plautus and Terence 
we have seen in Acts 1, ii and 1, vi. There are no doubt 
others. 
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Of unmistakable medieval influence is the non-observ- 
ance of the unities of time and place. The author gives 
no stage-directions and we have to infer the place of action 
of each scene from the contents. In Act 11 everything 
takes place in the immediate vicinity of the senate-house 
in Rome, and Act rv is played entirely in the camp of 
Coriolanus. In each one of the other acts, however, the 
scene changes several times; tr Rome in various places, as 
the forum, neighboring streets and houses; and from Rome 
to Antium and to the camp of Coriolanus. However hazy 
are the ideas of the author about the place of the action, 
they are even more so in regard to the time of the various 
acts and scenes. Here there are real discrepancies. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius vit, 50, three years elapse between the 
banishment of Coriolanus and the end of the wars against 
Rome. In the first scene of this play we see Coriolanus 
on the point of going to Attius, therefore soon after his 
banishment. The action of scenes ii-vi of the first act 
occurs in one day, possibly the same day as that of scene 
vill. Act 1 gives us the plans of Coriolanus and Attius 
for war against Rome in scene i, the enlistment of an army 
for this purpose in scene ii, and the coming of the Volscian 
legates to Rome in scene iii. Scenes iv-vi of this Act all 
occur in one day, which may be the same day as that of 
the preceding scenes of this Act, or indeed of Act 1. Scene 
i of Act 111 represents the same day as scenes iv-vi of Act 
11, and 111, ii is played the day after 11, v; so that it would 


seem that each of the three Acts has a separate day, 


whether successively or not, it is hard to say. The whole 
of Act 1v is played on one day, and Act v on another day, 
probably the next. In scene iii of the last Act we hear that 
the door of the house of Coriolanus has not been opened 
since his banishment three years before. It might be pos- 
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sible to assume that the interval of three years elapses 
between Acts 111 and 1v. The only difficulty with such an 
assumption is that the two consuls of the republic remain 
the same throughout the play. Most likely the author had 
no very definite ideas about the unities of time and place 
and proceeded as carelessly as most of his contemporaries. 
Another element of the Renaissance is the free and easy 
use of anachronisms. Most of these are made from inten- 
tion and not from ignorance, or so at least it would seem. 
Some of the most remarkable are the mention, in the 
mouths of people who are supposed to be living in 489 
». C., of Xenocrates (396-324) in 1, ii; of Philip of 
Macedon (382-336) in 1, ii; of Alexander the Great in 
India (326) in 1, i; of Plato (347) in 1, ii; of Xenophon 
(399) in 1, ii; of the Capitoline geese (390) in un, vi; 
of the death of Pindar (443) in v, v; of Themistocles 
(460) in v, ix; of the German women in v, vii. That such 
anachronisms were intentional would seem to be proved 
from Kirchner’s reputation for erudition, and from the 
fact that in 1606 in the Disputatio theses philosoph. con- 
tinens &e., a collection of theses defended by students 
under Kirchner’s direction and published by him, there is 
one which reads: 
’Avaxpomcuds, hoc est, temporis anticipatio, cum quae posteri- 
orum temporum sunt, ad priora scribentis ingenio reducuntur, poetis 
concessa. Ita Sophocles Orestum in certamine quadrigarum Pythico 


curru delapsum, cum tamen constet post Orestis aetatem in genus 
certamina primum instituta. 


It is possible to draw here a parallel with Shakespeare. 
The latter’s anachronisms have been ascribed to his lack of 
scholarly training, and this has been used as an argument 
against the Bacon hypothesis. It has, however, also been 
pointed out that the anachronistic treatment of antique 
material is a marked characteristic of Euphuism, by which 
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Shakespeare was certainly influenced. J. Churton Collins 
has led us to believe that Shakespeare knew more about 
classical antiquity than had hitherto been supposed ; so he 
may have known that Alexander the Great lived after 
Coriolanus (v, iv, 29). The scholarly Kirchner must have 
known it when he twice (11, i and v, vii) makes his char- 
acters mention Alexander. 

It is a well established fact that in writing the tragedy 
of Coriolanus, Shakespeare used as his source the Life of 
Coritolanus in North’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives, most 
likely in the edition of 1579. It is well known that 
Painter’s Pallace of Pleasure was familiar to Shakespeare. 
He may have seen the possibilities of a tragedy in the story 
as he found it there and then have gone to Plutarch for the 
facts in greater detail. Delius made the first thorough 
investigation (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1876) of Shake- 
speare’s attitude toward North’s Coriolanus in his adapta- 
tions and variations, and, disproving Riimelin’s statement 
(1866) that the dramatist used little invention and built 
up the play scene by scene, he comes to the general con- 
clusion that less was copied from Plutarch than had been 
supposed, and that the author was just as inventive here 
as in any of the plays. Following the method of Delius, 
Adler (Shakespeare Jahrbuch, xxx1) comes to the same 
conclusion on investigating the relation of Anthony and 
Cleopatra to North’s Plutarch. The story of the general 
relation of Shakespeare to his source has a correspondence 
in Kirchner’s play only in so far that Kirchner adhered 
closely to his souree—Dionysius almost exclusively, Plu- 
tarch occasionally, and Livy not at all—though whether he 
used the Greek originals or Latin translations can be 
neither affirmed or denied. In one particular, however, 
the attitude of both authors to their respective sources is 
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exactly the same; 2. e., the greatest dependence on their 
sources comes in the long speeches. They took the rhet- 
orieal efforts of the biographer and historian and made 
them their own by transforming them in a more or less 
dramatically effective manner. Delius has emphasized this 
point in regard to the long speeches in Shakespeare. 
Kirehner naturally let slip no opportunity of using the 
speeches he found in his source, the long-winded and tire- 
some Dionysius. 

There are some chance resemblances, however, in mat- 
ters of smaller detail which are interesting to note, because 
they look like influence of one play on the other, which in 
this ease would be that of Kirchner’s on Shakespeare’s. 
Probably these resemblances are fortuitous. Most of them 
occur in places where the poets do not follow their sources 
but use their own invention. 

1. Both authors picture the tribunes as the underhanded 
and unfair instigators of the exile of Coriolanus, and tell 
of their raseality, their venality, and the reproaches they 
have to hear from the patricians when it looks as though 
things are going to turn out disastrously for Rome. These 
elements of the plays are not historical. Dionysius hinted 
at them somewhat, it is true.24- When Plutarch character- 
izes the tribunes of the people it is rather in a political 
than in a personal way. He names them, § 18, “ causers and 
producers of this sedition ” (the withdrawal of the plebes 
to Mons Sacer); § 32, “the flatterers of the people ” ; 
§ 34, “two seditious tribunes”; § 35, “ these flattering 
tribunes ”; § 55, “ Sicinius the cruellest and stoutest of 
the tribunes.”” While these are hard names, Plutarch on 
the whole is rather on their side in the struggle.” Though 
** See p. 277. 
2M. W. MacCallum, Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Back- 
ground, London, 1910, p. 501. 
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they are the “ causers and producers ” of the withdrawal 
of the people, he sympathizes with that withdrawal ; to him 
they are the “ seditious tribunes”” when they oppose the 
colonization of Velitrae and the renewal of the war; yet 
he shows their good reasons for doing so; from their point 
of view their opposition to Coriolanus was justified, though 
they were violent and unscrupulous in their methods. 
Their public policy is more respectable than that of Shake- 
speare’s tribunes and it is Shakespeare who has created 
for them their public characters. Adding qualities he 
never found in Plutarch, he shows the tribunes to us in 
Act 11, se. i, accused by Menenius of general worthlessness, 
when the latter calls attention to their pettifogging and 
contemptible methods of using their powers, their “ ambi- 
tion for poor knaves’ caps and legs,” and their ridiculous 
attempts at judgment; also in Act rv, se. vi, it is shown 
by several hints and statements that they have enriched 
themselves at the public expense. Kirchner’s similar treat- 
ment of these two officials is seen by a comparison of the 


characterization given them by Dionysius and by himself 
as we have presented them pp. 277 f. 

It is quite natural that we should see them gloat over 
their work when it seems that success has crowned their 


efforts: 


Bru. Quod si unquam res aliqua egregie est in hac republica 
Peracta haec certe est, modo quam tribuni confecimus 
Cum libertatis nostrae insidiatorem Martium 
Tilum Coriolanum, revera Tarquinium alterum 
Urbe hac eiecimus. .. . 
. . »« quo genere hominum nihil 
Iniquius, nihilque in civitate libera 
Esse potest pestilentius: verum illi hoc accidit 
Quod vulgo dicitur, qui plus quam debet, appetit, 
Simul quod petit et quod habet, amittit. . .. (1, ii) 


And in Shakespeare Sicinius expresses his satisfaction: 
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We hear not of him, neither need we fear him; 

His remedies are tame i’ the present peace 

And quietness of the people, which before 

Were in a wild hurry. Here do we make his friends 
Blush that the world goes well, who rather had, 
Though they themselves did suffer by ’t, behold 
Dissentious members pestering streets, than see 

Our tradesmen singing in their shops and going 

About their functions friendly. (Iv, vi, 1) 


The tribunes must hear in both dramas the reproaches 
of the citizens of Rome, when, owing to the approach of 
the army of Coriolanus, it begins to look dark for the city. 
None of the sources mention these quite natural reproaches. 
Kirchner’s centurion uses vigorous language in Act m1, 
sc, ii. Corresponding in Shakespeare are the reproaches 
which Cominius and Menenius heap upon the tribunes 
when the news of the coming of Coriolanus reaches Rome: 


Com. O, you’ve made good work! 


You've holp to ravish your own daughters and 

To melt the city leads upon your pates, 

To see your wives dishonored to your noses, 
Men. You’ve made good work, 

You and your apron-men. 


Bru. But is this true, sir? 
Com. .. Aye; and you'll look pale 
Before you find it other. 
... + You’ve brought 
A trembling upon Rome, such as was never 
So incapable of help. (Iv, vi) 


Men. Why, so; you’ve made good work! 
A pair of tribunes that have racked for Rome, 
To make coals cheap,—a noble memory! (v, i) 


By a remarkable coincidence also the tribunes encounter 
the Volumnia of each play. In Kirchner it is the timid 
and retiring wife of Coriolanus who rushes out from her 
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hiding-place after she has overheard the plans of the tri- 
bunes and puts them to flight with her sharp words (Act 
1, sc. iv). This is the only place in the play where she 
shows any spirit. The similar interview in Shakespeare 
is also the only place where the equally timid and retiring 
Virgilia musters up courage enough to help her mother- 
in-law, the strong-minded Volumnia, in venting her rage 
and indignation against these enemies of her house until, 
just as in Kirchner’s drama, they flee, no longer able to 
endure the scolding (Act Iv, se. 11). 

2. Because history and legend have it that the mother 
of Coriolanus is the one who had the greatest influence on 
his life, she, naturally, among the women who surround 
him, stands out most prominently; and, while the wife is 
mentioned, the same history and legend tell little about 
her, except the mere name and the fact that she lived with 
Coriolanus in his mother’s house. This was enough to 
make Kirchner paint her as exceedingly shy and timorous. 
In the scenes of the last act (vi and vii) this timidity is 
shown in her distrust of all who approach the house, 
whether it be the women who come to plead with Veturia 
to go on the mission, or the consuls who come to add their 
pleadings to those of the women. It was enough also to 
make Shakespeare paint her in the same colors. She is 
timid and shy, modest and afraid in Act 1, se. ii, and these 
qualities are carried in mind when her husband addresses 
her in Act 11, sc. i: “‘ My gracious silence, hail! ” 

3. The part of Valeria in setting in motion the action 
of the women, who go to plead with the mother of Corio 
lanus, is mentioned in Plutarch § 105 and Dionysius vim, 
39, in both of which narratives the idea that Valeria first 
conceives is ascribed to the inspiration of some god. Our 
dramatists both felt themselves under the necessity of ex- 
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plaining this divine inspiration by realistic means. Shake 
speare, in place of the divine inspiration, which sends 
Valeria and the other women to the mother of Coriolanus, 
invented the friendship between Valeria and the women of 
the household of Marcius, placing it early in the first Act 
(se. iii). He is then silent about the part Valeria played % 
in inducing the women to go to Veturia, unless he assumes 
we understand that the friendship mentioned brought about 
the action. Otherwise it is hard to see just why Valeria is 
brought into the play at all. Kirchner has retained in his & 
play Valeria as the inciting force in the action of the q 
women, but he also, like Shakespeare, makes of Valeria’s 
divine inspiration merely great human cleverness or fem- 
inine intuition, which sees (Act v, sc. i) in Cornelia’s 
dream, when others doubt and ridicule, the double oppor- 
tunity of the women—that is, to reéstablish themselves in 
honor by atoning for their recent faults, and to save Rome 
from the fury of Coriolanus. 

4. The remark of Kreyssig** that Shakespeare has 
ignored the unmotivated change of opinion of the Senate 
(Plutarch § 93), the conciliatory spirit of Coriolanus in 
offering conditions, hard and impossible as they were q 
(Plutarch § 97),?* and the later parade of the dignitaries Wl 
of the city in deepest humility before the inappeasable F 
conqueror, to beg for peace (Plutarch § 102), applies : 
equally well, including the point covered by Kreyssig’s 
error, to Kirchner. All these details are to be found in 
Dionysius.2® Kirchner has, in Act tv, se. ii, like Shake- 





























* Vorlesungen iiber Shakespeare, 1877, p. 476. 
* An error of Kreyssig, for the conditions, while not mentioned by % 
Shakespeare as such, are yet referred to indirectly (in v, i, 67-69; 
v, ii, 182; v, ii, 13) though the implication is that they are such 
that the Romans can not accept them. 
* vr, 21; vm, 35; vii, 38. 
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speare, painted Coriolanus as simply the inexorable, in- 
appeasable, and revengeful enemy of Rome, before whose 
feet the city, torn by factions and contrary opinions, lies 
helpless. While he thanks Minutius and his friends, who 
constitute the vain embassy to him, and tells them he would 
be glad to do anything for them if it were in his power, 
yet he tells them their plea fur Rome is in vain. He 
recounts his services to Rome. All the reward he got was 
banishment. Now he imposes the same hard and impossi 
ble conditions as given by Dionysius and Plutarch, but no 
further reference is made to them in the play and they are 
assumed immediately by all to be impossible of fulfillment. 
Kirchner’s Coriolanus is the same implacable enemy as 
Shakespeare’s. Now nothing can bring ‘:im to Rome ex- 
cept as a conqueror. 

5. In Shakespeare’s variations from Plutarch, next to 
the question of the treatment of the tribunes, comes that 
of Shakespeare’s attitude towards the commons. Here the 
resemblance of Kirchner’s work is not so striking. In 
Shakespeare, the attitude of contempt which Coriolanus 
and other patricians take toward the commons is supposed 
to represent the author’s own feelings toward the common 
people of England. Kreyssig believes that Shakespeare, 
not being able to conceive of, or understand, the historical 
and social importance of the popular revolt at the time 
of Coriolanus, injected into the story an account of the 
condition of things in England at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and that Plutarch’s description, in 
§ 12, of the tribunes and the flatterers of the people and 
inciters to revolution furnished Shakespeare with the dark 
colors which he used to paint indiscriminately the popular 
party and their leaders. Some critics °° would show that, 


* Shakespeare Jahrbuch, X11, p. 130. 
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as Shakespeare viewed history, Coriolanus had a right to 
despise the commons, and that the author was only report- 
ing the true condition of affairs in Tudor England; others 
would show the people in a better light, by pointing out 
much that was good and generous in them, or would even 
see a virtue in their wavering, compared with the stubborn 
obstinacy of the Senate. In this variety of opinion one 
thing seems to be agreed upon: the dark colors with which 
the mob is painted may have been hinted at in Plutarch, 
but not much more than hinted at, and Shakespeare here 
was either consciously or unconsciously striking out on new 
paths in the painting of the commons. These dark colors 
for painting the mob are none the more to be found in 
Dionysius, but the scholarly dramatist of the court of 
Landgrave Maurice, as surely as the great English author, 
represented in his work the attitude of the aristocrat 
toward the demogogue in the persons of the tribunes and 
also, though to a lesser degree, toward their dupes, the 
crowd of commoners. None of these expressions of con- 
tempt come from the mouth of Coriolanus, as in Shake- 
speare. It is here the consuls Julius and Pinarius, who, 
pressed by cares of state, seem to despair of the outcome of 
the present troubled times, and to put most of the blame 
on the tribunes and on the lower classes. Thus Julius tells 
Volumnia (Act 1, se. v): 
Illi invidae plebis contigit iniuria, potest 


Cuique nostrum etiam hodie priusquam vesper clauserit 
Hune diem evenire. .. . 


Pinarius shows the serious state of affairs in the city: 


Spectet aliquis 
Faciem praesentem urbis, quae seditionibus 
Intestinis plebis, et adversus consules, 
Et consulares et patritiorum ordinem 
Inflammata laborat, adeo extremam ut animam 
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Agere videatur: cernat iniustitiam eam 

Furoremque tribunorum nil facientium 

Reliqui quod ad virorum tot praestantium 

Oppressiones aptum est... . (Act 111, se. i.) 


His colleague in a later soliloquy is just as despondent: 


Nam quomodo 
Domus poterit nedum vel civitas consistere, si ut est 
Proverbium, lectum fulmenta scandunt, quando scilicet 
Fex esse vult fax, et grex esse rex, ut fit in urbe hac; caput 
Omnes esse volunt, quibus aeque tot oculi, ut quaenam progredi 
Queant, videant, quot serpentis caudae sunt, quae ut in fabula 

est 
Capitis locum ambiebat: Romam nihil aliud pessundabit, 
Quam populi haec furia, et illa seditionis adversus patres. 
(Act mt, se. iv.) 
Pinarius characterizes the tribunes: 

Ubi nune tribuni sunt, qui nobis hane flammam primi suis 
Flatibus animarunt? e latebris veniant, videant quid egerint: 
Comedant quod ipsi intriverint: homines deperditi, malum 
Patriae crearunt, hune ipsi caput abdunt: nos in fluctibus 
Relinquunt; pessimum genus hominum, qui cum res in vado est, 
Ultro accersunt nubes, favillas, ubi non est incendium 
Serunt. ... (Act v, se. ii.) 


6. Kirchner, like Shakespeare, makes Coriolanus de- 
part alone from Rome. While this is not expressly stated, 
it is, as we have seen (p. 276), inferred from the prologue 
and from the monologue of Coriolanus in the opening scene 
of the play. Plutarch makes him depart (§ 70) “ with 
three or four of his friends only.”” Dionysius leaves us to 
infer that he went alone. He tells us that after the judg- 
ment had been pronounced on him “ Marecius autem, cum 
gemitu et lacrimis eorum, qui eius fortunam miserabantur, 
domum est deductus.”’ There he takes leave of his mother, 
wife, and children, then “nee ullis aliis sermonum 
blanditiis usus, nee ulla alia re provisa, qua in exsilio uti 
posset, domo egressus, properavit ad portas, et nemini, 


quonam profisceretur, declaravit ” (vu, 67). Later, when 
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resuming the story of the fortunes of Coriolanus, he tells 
us: “ Itaque observata nocte, eaque obscura, venit antium, 






nobilissimam Volscorum urbem, quo tempore urbis incolae 





coenam sumebant ” (vi, 1). 
7. In Plutarch, the final speech of Volumnia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, is one unbroken whole, though 







Volumnia courted an answer or interruption on the part 
of her son. Shakespeare put in the words, which in Plu- 
tarch’s account the mother expected and paused to hear: 












Not of a woman’s tenderness to be, 
Requires nor child nor woman’s face to see. 3 
I’ve sat too long. (Act v, se. iii.) Bs 













Dionysius records the interruption and answer of Corio- 
lanus in vim, 47. He tells his mother she is asking the 
impossible, and urges her, his wife and children to remain 
and share his lot with him. Kirchner follows the historian 
and reports the gist of the answer of the son. She is 
speaking to deaf ears and he wishes to put an end to the 







interview : 












Cor. Gelatis auribus et plane surdis offeres 
Mater: non audio rem, quam positum venisti: nequit 
Enim fieri, quod contra iura deorum ac hominum est... . 








8. The presence of Aufidius in the great final scene i 
between Coriolanus and his mother looks like an invention ‘| 
of Shakespeare’s; for certainly Plutarch gives no hint of , 





such being the case. In Kirchner’s play we have in the 
eighth scene of the last act the meeting of Coriolanus with 
his wife, his mother, and the other Roman matrons. He 
invites them into his tent, but the mother refuses to go in, 
saying she seeks nothing unjust before heaven and men 
as witnesses, and Coriolanus makes preparations for the 


solemn interview: 
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Cor. Heus vos satellites tribunal nostrum sternite, Attium 
Vocate principem, vocate Volscorum omnes ordines. 


In the next scene after a greeting between the generals 
Attius asks, referring to the Roman women: 


Sed quidnam, Marti te postulant? 
And Coriolanus answers: 


Hoe mecum iam audies in publico hoe quem cogo circulo: 
ii iuxta assessum Acci cant 

Hue consiliarii illue nobiles viri... . 
Kirchner’s authority here is merely a hint in Dionysius 
vill, 45; 

Deinde, nobilissimis quibusque ducibus et centurionibus sibi assi- 
dere iussis et admissis, quotquot adesse voluerunt, matri copiam 
dicendi fecit. 

9. All the sources for the life of Coriolanus make men- 
tion of a new temple to fortune. Livy (11, 40) says that 
a temple was built and dedicated to Female Fortune to 
serve as a monument. Dionysius (vu, 55) tells us that 
after a night of rejoicing by the Romans the Senate offered 
the women the choice of a reward, and that the latter, after 
holding council, asked the Senate for a temple to Female 
Fortune, which was immediately granted; and the author 
goes on in that chapter and the next to relate circumstances 
connected with the building and consecration of the temple, 
before he returns to the fate of Coriolanus. Plutarch 

$ 118) also relates the same story as Dionysius, and, like 

Jionysius, he goes on in a digression to relate similar 
circumstances before giving us the story of the end of 
Coriolanus. Shakespeare, wishing to incorporate the later 
event into his narrative, and relying on Plutarch’s “ And 
they only requested that they would build a temple of 
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l‘ortune for the women,” makes Coriolanus say (Act v, 
sc. iii) in prophetic spirit, “ Ladies, you deserve to have 
a temple built you!,” but omits the reference to the goddess 
in whose honor the temple was to be built. Observe the 
similarity in Kirehner’s work. His drama stops even 
before that of Shakespeare, with the triumphal return of 
the women to Rome, and he has likewise anticipated when 
(Act v, se. vii), even before the women have left the city, 
le makes the consul, Pinarius, say to them: 

Jacta est huius etiam fortunae alea, quae sit favet, 


Templum novum habebit: nam virili fortunae nihil amplius 
Debemus. 


It does not seem as though Kirchner’s Cortolanus was 
ever presented on the stage, though written for that pur- 
pose. In the dedicatory preface of 1599 the author states 
that an intended performance was prevented by the out- 
break of a plague and the consequent breaking up of the 
University. It had not been played as late as 1604. In 
that year in Kirchner’s Consolatoria ad Herm. Vultejyum 
de Joh. Vulteji fil primoque praematuro obitu, we are 
told that this young man, the son of the man who inspired 
the play, was to have played the part of Papyrius in it, 
“si non luis interventu contagiosae dilabi coetus nostri 
coacti fuissent.” 

Jacos N. Bram. 
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XI.—CHAUCER AND THE OVIDE MORALISE 


The Ovide moralisé is a portentous performance of about 
seventy-two thousand lines, extant in some seventeen 
manuscripts.! Fragments of it were printed by Tarbé 
under the title of uvres de Philippe de Vitry,* and the 
first volume of a critical text of the entire poem, edited by 
Professor de Boer of Amsterdam, is now in print.* The 
work, with its mixture of fairly close translation and amaz- 
ing allegorization of the Metamorphoses is discussed at 
length by Gaston Paris in its relation to other mediaeval 
translations or imitations of Ovid.* And in de Boer’s 


6 


Introductions ® and articles ® will be found all necessary 


bibliographical apparatus. 
The most remarkable passage in the Ovide moralisée is 
the story of Philomela (Philomena). It is obviously an 


*See C. de Boer, Philomena, conte raconté d’aprés Ovide par Chré- 
tien de Troyes, Paris, 1909, pp. 5ff.; ibid., Pyrame et Thisbé, in 
Verhandelingen de Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Am- 
sterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xn, No. 3, 
pp. 30 ff. 

? Collection des Poétes de Champagne, Vol. vi1t, Reims, 1850. 

* Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te 
Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xv (April, 
1915). This volume contains Books I-III of the 0. m. Professor de 
Boer has also published critical texts of the stories (from the O. m.) 
of Philomena and of Pyramus and Thisbe (see above, n. 1). The 
latter tale is included in Barbazon and Méon, Fabliaua et Contes, Iv, 
pp. 326 ff. There is also a very poor edition of the Phaeton fable 
from the O. m. by Dr. Heinrich Kehrli (Bern, 1877). 

* Hist. litt. de la France, Xxx, pp. 455-525. See also Léopold 
Sudre, Publii Ovidii Nasonis Metamorphoseon libros quomodo 
nostrates medii aevi poetae imitati interpretatique sint, Paris, 1893, 
pp. 93 ff. 

*See above, notes 1 and 3. 

* Romania, Xt, pp. 94 ff.; xii, pp. 76 ff.; xii, pp. 238 ff., 3265 ff. 
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insertion (although it is extant only as incorporated in the 
O. m.), and it was identified by Gaston Paris in 18847 
as the lost ‘‘ Maunce de la hupe et de l’aronde et del rossi- 
gnol” of Chrétien de Troyes—an attribution which seems 
to have gained general acceptance.® It is the primary pur- 
pose of this article to show that Chaucer knew and used at 
least this portion of the O. m. I intend to follow the 
present paper as soon as possible with two or three other 
studies of Chaucer’s use of French translations or adapta- 
tions of classical materials. Until the evidence is pre- 
sented in full, however, I shall reserve certain generaliza- 
tions which seem to be warranted by the facts. For the 
moment it is with the facts alone that we shall be con- 
cerned. 















WT a ti eR. QR ere tr “ _ — — _ 
Co Ren EO RT Se SEN ese ese pa Aigo Paap OUR, a i gig a 


I 


sac a Sera 
CGR 


The Legend of Philomela is a composite. For Chaucer 
without question knew the Latin text of the eighth book 
of the Metamorphoses. That he also used the French 
translation I shall try to show. But inasmuch as his 
method of dealing with his materials is after all the point 
of first importance, I shall attempt to disengage the two 
interwoven strands, instead of merely pointing out what 
seems to be a hitherto unsuspected source. 2 

The opening lines of the narrative are drawn from 5 
Ovid. 


or 


SOE PLT SL ER cS Hea eso a RM ST 


i 


Of Trace was he lord, and kin to Marte, 
The cruel god that stant with blody darte; FE: 
And wedded had he, with a blisful chere, 
King Pandiones faire doghter dere, 

That highte Progne, flour of her contree.° 


"See Romania, xm, p. 399. 

* For a full discussion of the problem see de Boer’s introduetion to 
Philomena, pp. v-cxx. 
* Leg. 2244-48. 
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Threicius Tereus haec auxiliaribus armis 
fuderat et clarum vincendo nomen habebat. 
Quem sibi Pandion opibusque virisque potentem 
et genus a@ magno ducentem forte Gradwo 
conubio Prognes iunait.” 


One detail, however, may have come from the Ovide mo- 


ralisé. 
And wedded had he, with a blisful chere.” 


Cele [Progne] fu a mari donee. 

Uns rois de Trace la requist 

Don Pandions mout liez se fist. 

Mout liez s’an fist?—Voire.—Por quoi? 
Por ce qu’il la dona a roi.” 


The probability of this must be judged in the light of what 
follows. If the hint is taken from the O. m., Chaucer has 
transferred the joy from Pandion to Tereus. 


Thogh Juno list nat at the feste be, 
Ne Ymeneus, that god of wedding is.” 


... Non pronuba Iuno, Males noces fist Tereus, 
non Hymenaeus adest, non illi Car n’i fu pas Himeneus, 
Gratia lecto.™ Li deus qui as noces dut estre.” 


But at the feste redy been, y-wis, 
The furies three, with alle hir mortel brond.” 


Eumenides tenuere faces de fu- Car es chanbres et an la sale 
nere raptas, Volerent tote nuit maufe, 
Eumenides stravere torum..." Atropos et Tesiphone 
Et totes males destinees.” 


The owle al night aboute the balkes wond.” 


* Met., v1, 424-28. I follow the critical text of Magnus. 

" Leg., 2246. 

* Phil., 6-10. I shall use the abbreviation Phil. for the Philomena 
excerpt, as printed by de Boer. 

* Leg., 2249-50. " Met., v1, 430-31. 

“ Met., VI, 428-29. * Phil., 28-31. 

* Phil., 15-17. * Leg., 2253. 

* Leg., 2251-52. 
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. . . tectoque profanus Mes tote nuit ™* a sa voiz roie 

incubuit bubo thalamique in cul- Chanta sus la chanbre li dus 
mine sedit.” Et li huaz et li cucus 

Et la fresaie et li corbiaus.” 












That prophet is of wo and of mischaunce.” 





Cil signes ne fu mie biaus, 
Ainz fu de duel et de pesance 
Tote cele senefiance.” 






It seems probable, so far, that Chaucer is writing with 
both texts before him. : 
The next four lines, however, are apparently his own. 







This revel, ful of songe and ful of daunce, 
Lasteth a fourtenight, or litel lasse. 
But, shortly of this story for to passe. 
For I am wery of him for to telle.™ 






But at once he comes back, this time quite clearly, to 
the O. m.: 








Five yeer his wyf and he togeder dwelle.* 





.. . lam tempora Titan Ja avoient, si con moi sanble, 
quinque per autumnos repetiti Plus de cine anz este ansanble : 
duxerat anni.” Antre Progne et son seignor.™ & 












Til on a day she gan so sore longe ; 
To seen her suster, that she saw nat longe, a 
That for desyr she niste what to seye.” é 











De Philomena sa seror 
Ot talant que veoir Valast, 

Mes qu’a son seignor ne pesast. 
Un jor a parole l’an mist.” 










But to her husband gan she for to preye, 
For goddes love, that she moste ones goon 







»” Met., v1, 431-32. * Leg., 2259. 








a See 1. 29 above. * Met., v1, 438-39. 
1 Phil., 20-23. 7 Phil., 49-51. 

* Leg., 2254. * Leg., 2260-62. 

% Phil., 24-26. ® Phil., 52-55. 





* Leg., 2255-58. 
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Her suster for to seen, and come anoon, 
Or elles, but she moste to her wende, 
She preyde him, that he wolde after her sende.” 


cum blandita viro Progne ‘siUn jor a parole l’an mist, 


gratia’ dixit Si li jura mout et promist 
‘ulla mea est, vel me visendam Que se jl la leissoit aler 
mitte sorori, A sa seror outre la mer, 
vel soror huc veniat! redituram Que mout tost s’an retorneroit 
tempore parvo Ne gueires ne sejorneroit, 
promittes socero: magni mihi Jt si il li deffant la voie, 
muneris instar Tant qu’ele sa seror ne voie, 
germanam vidisse dabis.’™ Don li prie ele qu’il Vaut querre, 


Si lamaint an la soe terre.” 


The paragraph closes with what seem to be Chaucer’s own 
words: 

And this was, day by day, al her prayere 

With al humblesse of wyfhood, word, and chere.” 

If it were not for the O. m., Chaucer’s next line would 
be sufficiently accounted for by a reference to Ovid. With 
the O. m. before us, however, it looks rather as if “ let 
make . . . yare” were suggested by the wording of the 
French: 

This Tereus let make his shippes yare™ 
Iubet ille carinas Tot maintenant ses nes comande 
in freta deduci.™ Tereus garnir de viande, 


De maz, de voiles et de trez. 
Ja est tot fet.™ 


The O. m. (76-85) gives a brief account of the voyage, and 
elaborates at considerable length (86-105) the reception 
accorded Tereus by Pandion. Chaucer, however, agrees 
with Ovid in the absence of these details, and condenses 
even Ovid’s brief statement: 


” Leg., 2263-67. * Leg., 2270. 
™ Met., v1, 440-44. ™“ Met., v1, 444-45. 
™ Phil., 55-64. * Phil., 69-72. 


** Leg., 2268-69. 
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And into Grece him-self is forth y-fare 
Unto his fader in lawe.. . 


. veloque et remige portus 


aT 


Cecropius intrat Piraeaque litora tangit. 
Ut primum soceri data copia, dextera dextrae 


the O. m.: 





. . and gan him preye 


iungitur, et fausto committitur omine sermo.™ 


In the next lines Chaucer follows the fuller account of 


To vouche-sauf that, for a month or tweye, 
That Philomene, his wyves suster, mighte 
On Progne his wyf but ones have a sighte— 
‘And she shal come to yow again anoon. 
Myself with her wol bothe come and goon, 
And as myn hertes lyf I wol her kepe.’” 


Coeperat adventus causam, man- 
data referre 

coniugis et celeres missae spon- 
dere recursus. 


* Leg., 2271-72. 
* Met., v1, 445-48. 


In addition to the verbal parallels, the significant fact 


Sire, fet il, @ vos m’anvoie 

Progne, qui mout grant desir a 

De parler a Philomena. 

Vostre fille par moi vos mande 

Et se ma proiiere i amande 

Je vos pri que li anvoiiez. 

Tart vos iert que vous la ratiez, 

Car s’ele ja la ne demore 

Qu’un seul jor ne qu’un sole 
ore,** 

Si cuit je que mout vos iert tart 

Que vos la raiiez ceste part, 

Et por ce vos met an covant 

Que des que je verrai le vant 

Douz et pleisible a retorner 

Ne la leira point sejorner 

Que je tantost ne la ramaingne.“ 


® Leg., 2272-78. 
“ Met., v1, 449-50. 


“* Tereus elsewhere limits the time to “tant solemant trois jourz 
ou quatre” (1. 515), or “quinzainne” (1. 535). Chaucer more 
carefully observes the demands of verisimilitude. 


* Phil., 106-121. 
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should be observed that Tereus’s prayer, in Chaucer, passes 
over into direct discourse. 

At this point, both in Ovid’s narrative and in the O. m., 
Philomela enters.*!* Ovid describes her in four lines (451- 
54). The O. m. devotes eighty lines (124-204) to an 
inventory of her charms and accomplishments. Chaucer 
omits both—except for an extremely significant employ- 
ment, later in the story, of one detail from the catalogue 
in the O. m.*? 

In what immediately follows, the three accounts show 
marked divergences. In the Metamorphoses the descrip- 
tion of Philomela is immediately followed by the account 
of Tereus’s innamoramento (455-66) ; then by his renewed 
pleadings (467-74), now seconded by Philomela herself 
(475-77) in a fashion which still further fans the flame 
of Tereus’s passion (478-82) ; and then it is that Pandion 
yields to the prayers of both (483-85). Night comes, a 
feast is spread, and they retire to sleep (486-89). Tereus, 
however, spends the night in thought of Philomela (490- 
93). In the morning Pandion commits Philomela to 
Tereus’s care with tears and forebodings (494-510). 

Chaucer begins (2279-83) with Pandion’s compliance, 
and then goes on to state its cause in Philomela’s request 
(2284-87), passing to a brief account of her beauty and of 
Tereus’s innamoramento (2288-93), and of his renewed 
prayers (2294), which result in Pandion’s slow leave 
(2295-2301). 


“Chaucer, like the O. m., consistently uses the form with n 
instead of 1 (Incipit Legenda Philomene; Explicit Legenda Philo- 
mene ; |]. 2274, 2289, 2339). That, however, was the common spelling 
in medieval Latin manuscripts of Ovid, especially in the case of 
those copied in France. For references see de Boer, Phil., p. 97, 
note on 1. 4, and ef. pp. 123 ff. Boccaccio follows the same spelling 
in De Geneal. Deorum, 1x, 8. No valid conclusion, accordingly, can 
be drawn from the form of the name. 

“See below, p. 313. 
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These details, to which Ovid gives fifty-five lines (455- 
510) and Chaucer twenty-two (2279-2301), the O. m. 
expands into a passage of five hundred and twenty-four 
lines (205-729). It begins with a defence (205-41) of 
Tereus’s lawless love; proceeds to recount the conversation 
that ensued between Tereus and Philomena (242-319), 
in which Tereus attempts to win over the girl to plead 
their common cause; rehearses a second parley between 
Tereus and Pandion (320-80) ; passes, by an easy transi- 
tion, into a Chrétianesque discourse upon love (381-494) ; 
details a third attempt on Tereus’s part to win Pandion’s 
consent (495-541)—an attempt which is this time success- 
ful (542-51) ; and Pandion and Tereus come to an agree- 
ment (552-79). A feast is served, but Tereus instead of 
eating regards Philomena (580-629). They retire to rest, 
but Tereus’s passion prevents sleep (630-660). In the 
morning Pandion commits Philomena to Tereus’s care, 
and permits them to depart without foreboding (661-729). 

To summarize: Chaucer omits the dramatic entrance of 
Philomela, common to both Ovid and the O. m., changes 
Ovid’s order of narration, and again condenses greatly his 
account, especially in its analysis of Tereus’s guilty 
passion. He omits, on the other hand, the whole of 
Chrétien’s psychologizing of the situation, together with 
the dialogue between Tereus and Philomela. But despite 
these marked divergences from both, it is clear that he is 
still drawing on each for the details of his own narrative. 

Pandion’s tears (2279-80) are common to Ovid and the 
O. m.,** although in both they are shed at the final 
parting. Philomela’s embracing of her father (2287) is 
in Chaucer and Ovid (475-76) only. In O. m. she takes 


* Met., v1, 505-10; Phil., 710, 722-26; cf. 552-55. Philomela’s 
tears (Leg., 2284) are Chaucer’s addition. 
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no part in the entreaties. Chaucer’s brief account of her 
beauty and array (2288-90) is drawn from Ovid (451-52). 
The next line, however, is perhaps reminiscent of both the 
Metamorphoses and the O. m.: 


And yit of bountee was she two so riche.“ 


ecce venit magno dives Philo- Avuee la grant biaute qu’ele ot 
mela paratu, Sot quanque doit savoir pucele. 
divitior forma.* Ne fu pas mains sage que bele.* 


Leg., 2292-93 is a condensation of Met., v1, 455-60, 466. 
» 


And Pandion’s words in Leg., 2296-2301 are a paraphrase 
of Met., 496-503, with additions of Chaucer’s own. The 
feast (2302) is sufficiently accounted for in Ovid (488 
-89), although the expansion in ll]. 2303-04 may possibly 
be due to the far fuller description (582-629) in O. m. 
In the account of the parting, however, Chaucer’s return 
to the O. m. becomes unmistakable: 


And him conveyeth through the maister-strete 
Of Athenes, and to the see him broghte, 
And turneth hoom... .“ 


Au port l’an mainne Tereus 
Et Pandions les i convoie.* 


There is nothing that corresponds in the Metamorphoses. 
And the last detail is conclusive: 


. no malice he ne thoghte. 


vix dixit timuitque suae prae- Car ja mes ne la reverra 
sagia mentis™ N’an sa terre ne ranterra. 
Mes de tot ce ne panse il.™ 


“ Leg., 2291. All the Mss. except B and F read “ beaute ” instead 
of “ bountee.” 

* Met., vt, 451-52. ® Leg., 2307. 

“ Phil., 170-72. * Met., v1, 510. 

* Leg., 2305-07. ™ Phil., 725-27. 

* Phil., 684-85. 
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De Boer comments as follows on this passage of the O. m.: 
‘‘ Dans ce passage [641-726] le traducteur suit d’assez prés 
le texte d’Ovide et reproduit presque textuellement les pa- 
roles de Pandion a son gendre, puis a sa fille, mais il change 
la fin du morceau. ‘ Vix dixit timuitque suae praesagia 
mentis,’ dit Ovide. Non, dit le traducteur, Pandion ne se 
doute de rien. Il embrasse de bonne foi le traitre et s’il 
pleure, c’est 4 cause du départ de sa fille. Il a raison de 










wees 





a athe 208 






pleurer, il est vrai, car jamais il ne la reverra, mais il ne : 
le sait pas, il ne peut méme s’en douter: ‘ mes de tot ce ne 





panse il.’”’°? And in this striking divergence from the 
Metamorphoses, Chaucer follows the O. m. 

Chaucer’s account of the rape of Philomela (2308-41) 
is drawn chiefly from Ovid (511-62),°* with certain modi- a 
fications that seem to be his own.** But the influence 4 
of the O. m. is still to be distinguished : 

And up into a forest he her ledde . 


And, in this derke cave, yif her leste, 
Or leste noght, he bad her for to reste.” 











.. cum rex Pandione natam Parlant, gabant andemantiers 

in stabula alta trahit... .” Or d’un or d’el, par traison é 
L’an a menee an sa maison, Hf 

Et quant il sont leanz andui,... 

L’atret a lui par la main destre.” 









" Phil., pp. xciii-xciv. ; 
" Leg., 2308 = Met., v1, 511-12; 2309 = 519-20 (Chaucer omits the 4 
account of Tereus’s gloating over his prey, 513-18) ; 2310 = 521 (cf. ; 
Phil., 733); 2315-17 = 522-23 (cf. Phil., 801-03) ; 2318-22 = 527-30 EB 
(the simile is used by Ovid after, by Chaucer before, the account of 4 
Philomela’s violation; it is omitted in O. m.); 2328-29 = 525-26. 
The account of the rape of Philomena in O. m. (730-882) occupies 
152 lines, as against Ovid’s 51, and Chaucer’s 33. 

“The cave (2311-12), for instance, is neither Ovid’s “stabula 
alta” (521), nor the O. m.’s “meison gaste” (731). Leg., 2327, 
2339-41, are Chaucer’s additions. 

* Leg., 2310, 2312-13. 

* Met., v1, 520-521. * Phil., 738-41, 745. 
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Ovid, in other words, represents Tereus as using violence 
from the first; in the O. m. Tereus conducts the unsus- 
pecting Philomena to the lonely house, and the act of 
violence is preceded by a studied attempt to win her consent 
(746-834) ; Chaucer, without following the O. m. in its 
characteristic elaboration of Tereus’s treachery, tones down 
the abruptness of the attack (as Ovid gives it) under the 
influence, it would seem, of the O. m. 
. and yet this false theef 
Hath doon this lady yet a more mischeef, 
For fere lest she sholde his shame crye, 
And doon him openly a vilanye, 
And with his swerd her tong of kerveth he.” 
Talibus ira feri postquam com- Tereus ancor ne recroit 
mota tyranni Qu’apres ce mal ne face pia. 
nec minor hac metus est, causa Un canivet tranchant a pris, 
stimulatus utraque Et por ce que cele ne puisse 
quo fuit accinctus, vagina liberat Conter a home qu’ele trutsse 
ensem, etc.” Ceste honte ne cest reproche, 
Dist que la langue de la boche 


Li tranchera tot a un fes, 
Si n’an sera parle ja mes.” 


The correspondence between Chaucer and the O. m. as 
against Ovid needs no comment. Moreover, in Chaucer 
(2335-38) and the O. m. (858 ff.) the reference to Philo- 


mela’s imprisonment immediately follows the account of 


the severing of her tongue; in Ovid no mention of it is 
made until after the account of Tereus’s return to Progne 
(572 ff.). 

Chaucer’s brief account of Tereus’s meeting with Progne 
(2342-47) is slightly condensed from Ovid (563-70). The 
O. m. (883-1061), on the other hand, expands the episode 
enormously, introducing a long dialogue in which Tereus 


* Leg., 2330-34. 


” Met., v1, 549-51. 
” Phil., 844-52. 
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leads up subtly to the announcement of Philomena’s death, 
and elaborating in true romance vein the account of her 
obsequies. All of this Chaucer passes over. 

3ut in the next division of the narrative (2350-70) the 
O. m. becomes the dominant influence. 






LAA TTS SPOR NS. entre oo 





isles 











This woful lady lerned had in youthe 
So that she werken and enbrouden couthe, 
And weven in her stole the radevore Bi 
As hit of women hath be woned yore.” ? 












There is absolutely nothing of this in the Metamorphoses. : 
In the remarkable list in the O. m., however, of Philo- E 
mena’s accomplishments, occur the following lines: 











Avuec ciert si bone ovriere 
D’ovrer une porpre vermoille id 
Qu’an tot le mont n’ot sa paroille. a 
Un diaspre ou un baudequin 
Nes la mesniee Hellequin 

Seiist ele an un drap portreire.” 








The manuscripts of de Boer’s group y ®** read: 






Et si estoit tres bonne ouvriere, 
D’or de soye en toute maniere, 
Et si savoit ou drap portraire. 








Chaucer has recognized the pertinence of this detail to 
the motivation of the dénowement (an opportunity of : 
which Chrétien has not explicitly availed himself) ,°*” and : 
has taken it over, and it alone, from the long catalogue of 












* Leg., 2350-53. 
* Phil., 188-193. See above, p. 308. 






4 See Phil., pp. 14-15, 37 n. 4 
“>On the other hand, Chrétien has skilfully motivated in quite P 






different fashion the manner in which Philomena hit upon the device 
of the web. See ll. 1086ff., and de Boer’s note (p. 114) on Il. 
1091-94, 
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Philomena’s accomplishments.°** The next detail is also 
from Chrétien: 


And, shortly for to seyn, she hath her fille 
Of mete and drink, and clothing at her wille.® 


[Philomena] Fist noviaus signes et trova 
Et certainnemant esprova 

Que sa mestre tot antandoit 

Quanqu’ele onques li demandoit, 

Ne ja ne li fust contredite 

Nule chose granz ne petite 

Fors l’issue de la meison.™ 


There is no hint of this provision (which Chaucer has 
characteristically turned from the general to the specific) 
in Ovid. 

The following lines represent a remarkable interweaving 
of the two accounts. Leg., 2358 seems to be suggested by 
Ovid: 


But lettres can she weven to and fro. 
purpureasque notas filis intexuit albis.” 


The next line is also Ovid’s: 


“e “ Radevore ” (Leg., 2352) remains a mysterious word. Skeat’s 
explanation (see Oxford Chaucer, 111, pp. 342-43; Notes Eng. Etym., 
pp. 239-40), following Urry, and followed, with a query, by the NED., 
is difficult to accept. Ras does not appear in Godefroy, and seems to 
be a sixteenth-century word (see NED., under rash, sb.2). Vaur is 
Lavaur (I have not at present access to documents that would give 
its fourteenth-century form). The word, whatever its origin, obvi- 
ously means either a stuff, or a pattern of some sort woven ina stuff. 
Either sense would fit the only other known occurrence of the word, in 
Tanner MS. 346. If it refers to a stuff, “ radevore ” corresponds to 
“ baudequin,” or “ diaspre ” (or “or de soye *) in the O. m.; if it 
means a design, it is probably suggested by Philomena’s portrayal of 
“la mesniee Hellequin” (see Godefroy, under Hellequin). I have 
not yet given up the riddle of its origin. Nor am I certain that 
“stole” in the same line has been correctly interpreted. 

* Leg., 2354-55. * Phil., 1147-53. 

* Met., v1, 577. 
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So that, by that the year was al a-go. 4 
Signa deus bis sex acto lustraverat anno.” | 





And “stamen” of Leg., 2360 is Ovid’s “ stamina” 
(574).°" But the details that follow, wholly wanting in 4 
the Metamorphoses, are from the O. m.: 







em 5 poms 


How she was broght from Athenes in a barge, 
And in a cave how that she was broght ; 
And al the thing that Tereus hath wroght,” 
She waf hit wel, and wroot the story above 
How she was served for her suster love.” 













Car tissu ot a l’un des chies a 
Que Philomena l’avoit feite; 4 
Apres i fu la nes portreite 
Ou Tereus la mer passa 

Quant querre a Athenes Vala, 
Zt puis comant il se contint 
An Athenes quant il i vint, 
Et comant il Van amena, 

Et puis comant il Vesforca, 
Et comant il Vavoit leissiee 
Quant la langue li ot tranchiee. 4 
Tot ot escrit an la cortine, 

Et la meison et la gaudine 

Ou ele estoit anprisonee.* 
















The portrayal of the ship needs no remark; “ al the thing 
that Tereus hath wroght ” sums up O. m., 1120-30; “ She i 
waf hit wel ” is “ tissu ot,” while “ wroot ” is “ ot escrit.” i 
And the two accounts agree in the curious combination of 
the ideas of a written narrative and a direct portrayal.® 
In the next line Chaucer has diverged from both 














“ Met., v1, 571. Compare Phil., 1144. 
“« Ovid (Met., v1, 501) has also “vestes.” In the O. m. it is a 
“cortine ” (Il. 1131, 1185, 1195, 1225, 1230, 1235). 

“> Compare Met., v1, 578: “ indicium sceleris.” 

 Leg., 2361-65. 

® Phil., 1120-33. 

* Ovid (Met., v1, 577) has “ notas,” which seems to imply writing. 
Boccaccio (De Geneal. Deorum, rx, 8) has “omnia acu scripsit.” 
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Ovid and the 0. m. In Ovid the web is given to her 
attendant, who is a woman (578-80); in the O. m. the 
messenger is the old woman’s daughter (1145, 1220 ff.; 
ef. 867-73) ; ®* in Chaucer she gives it to “a knave” 
(2366). The ring, in the same line, seems to be Chaucer’s 
addition. The conversation “‘ by signes ” in the next line 
(and also in ]. 2369) is a detail common to Ovid and the 
O. m. (Met., v1, 579; Phil., 1147, 1189-93). But its 
immediate context points to the O. m.: 


And prayed him, by signes, for to goon 
Unto the quene.. .™ 


utque ferat dominae gestu ro- Si le fet signe qu’ele anvoit 
gat.” A cele cite que la voit 
Par sa fille cele cortine 
Si la presant a la reine.” 


The next detail seems to be suggested by the immediately 
following lines in the O. m.: 


And by signes swor him many an ooth, 
She sholde him yeve what she geten mighte.” 


The guardian in Chrétien interposes no objection to the 
sending of the “ cortine”’ (1197-1201), 


Ainz cuide que por guerredon 
Et por esperance d’avoir 

Qu’on doie de tel uevre avoir 
Vueille que li soit presantec.™ 


There is no trace of the idea of remuneration in Ovid. 
Chaucer has apparently taken it over, with a turn of his 
own, from the O. m. 


** Boccaccio (De Geneal. Deorum) : “ per ancillulam sorori misit.” 
* Leg., 2361-62. 

"™ Met., v1, 579. 

™ Phil., 1193-96. See also below. 

™ Leg., 2369-70. ™ Phil., 1202-05. 
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The first line of the next paragraph is again closer to 
Chrétien than to the Metamorphoses. 


This knave anoon unto the quene him dighte.™ 


. ille rogata Jusqu’ele vint a la reine.” 
pertulit ad Prognen.™ 


The remainder of the paragraph is a summary condensa- 
tion (in the manner of “ now is hit tyme I make an ende 
soon”) of Ovid’s account of the meeting of the two sisters, 
and it need not be further analyzed. 

Several points are now clear. In the first place, there 
can be no question of Chaucer’s use of the Ovide moralisé. 
Nor is it open to doubt that he drew upon Ovid directly. 
“Two are better than one,” might well have served as 
Chaucer’s motto (with “a threefold cord is not quickly 
broken ” as its pendent!), and he would not have been 
Chaucer if, knowing the Ovide moralisé, he had let it fust 
unused. He employs the narrative in the Metamorphoses, 
accordingly, as the basis of his own rifactamento, and 
freely and skilfully supplements it from the French. And 
the Legend of Philomela becomes a fresh exemplification 
of his favorite modus operandi. 

In the second place, he proceeds in characteristic fashion 
in his treatment of his materials. For one thing, his 
omissions are true to type. Psychologizing in Chrétien’s 
vein was never particularly to his taste. When it fell in 
which his scheme of things, to be sure, as in the Troilus, 
he could out-Chrétien Chrétien in subtlety and keenness 
of analysis. But when he does so, it is in his own way, 
not Chrétien’s. And so he passes over, in the Philomena, 
the whole elaborate paraphernalia of highly sophisticated 


® Leg., 2371. 
® Met., v1, 579-80. 
™ Phil., 1234; cf. 1196. 
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passion which has been superimposed upon the original 
story."* What instead he does take over from the O. m. 
are the details that enhance the vividness and clarify the 
motivation of the narrative. He omits (to be specific) 
the catalogue of Philomena’s charms, the conventional dis- 
quisitions upon the power of love, the fine-spun artificiality 
of the colloquies between Tereus and Philomena, and the 
subtleties of Tereus’s repeated attempts to prevail upon 
Pandion. He adopts the picture of the passage through 
the streets of Athens to the harbor, the motivating remark 
that Philomena had learned to embroider, the description 
of the actual embroidery on the web, and the suggestion 
that the web was supposed to be sold. And he frequently 
follows the phraseology of the O. m. rather than that of 
the Metamorphoses, especially where to do so makes for 
greater vividness. In a word, what interests him in the 
Ovide moralisé is not what chiefly engaged its author, but 
the new turns given to the narrative. Where Gower omits 
or slurs over even Ovid’s most telling details,*® Chaucer 
heightens Ovid’s effectiveness by a dexterous interweaving 
of fresh narrative touches from the French recasting of 
the tale. And it is hard to resist the suspicion, in view of 
the skill with which the dovetailing is done, that Chaucer’s 
protestation of weariness “ of [Tereus] for to telle ” is not 
to be taken with too great seriousness. It smacks strongly 
of the literary artifice. 

With the fact established that Chaucer used the Ovide 


* Ovid, of course, also developes with obvious relish and in con- 
siderable detail the subject of Tereus’s guilty love; the writer of 
the O. m. was by no means without clear hints on which to speak. 
But Chaucer deals in cavalier fashion even with Ovid’s somewhat 
heightened treatment of the theme, and omits the most of it. 

” Gower’s version of the story, fluent, but fluent “like running 
lead,” is found in Conf. Amantis, v, 5551 ff. There is no indication 
of any use of the Philomena. 
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moralisé in the Legend of Philomela, the question at once 
arises: Did he use it elsewhere? In particular, is there 
any evidence that, especially in his earlier works, he 
employed the French version in such a way as to indicate 
that his original acquaintance with Ovid may have been 
made, at least in part, through the medium of the more 
familiar tongue? I have already quoted, in another 
article,*° the remark of Jean de Meun in the dedication of 
his translation of Boethius: “ envoie ore Boece de Conso- 
lation, que j’ai translaté de latin en francois, ja soit ce que 
tu entendes bien latin, mats toutevots est (de) moult plus 
legiers a entendres le frangois que le latin.” ** A priori, 
it is by no means improbable that the classics may have 
been familiar to court circles, in England as in France, 
in translation rather than in the original, or at least that 
the originals were known through the aid of the transla- 
tions.8* Is there evidence that this was so in Chaucer’s 
case ? 

The question must be left for a final answer until 
Professor de Boer’s edition of the Ovide moralisé is com- 
pleted. I strongly suspect that the story of Ceyx and 
Aleyone, among others, will prove to be largely indebted 
to the O. m. For the present, however, that must remain 
conjecture. Meanwhile, there is evidence that points 
rather clearly in the direction of Chaucer’s employment 
of the O. m. in others of his works. 


® Romanic Review, vil, pp. 383-400. 

™ Quoted in Romania, xLu, p. 336. 

“Compare the remark of Professor Lanson (Revue universitaire, 
XXII, p. 115), quoted by de Boer (Romania, xtm, p. 352): “Tl est 
difficile de départager l’influence des textes anciens et celle de leurs 
traductions. Mais il apparait que les traductions sont la voie la 
plus ordinairement employée pour parvenir aux idées du texte.” 
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II 


Professor de Boer has recently shown ** that Machaut 
owed his knowledge of Ovid very largely to the Ovide 
moralisé: “ Les connaissances que Guillaume de Machaut 
a eues de la littérature latine ont probablement été moins 
grandes qu’on n’avait été obligé de l’admettre jusqu’ici, 
puisqu’il emprunte le sujet (et quelquefois méme la forme) 
de tous ses ‘exemples’ antiques 4 un ouvrage frangais 
contemporain, l’Ovide moralisé.”** And M. Antoine 
Thomas has pointed out a remarkable borrowing from the 
O. m. in Machaut’s Voir Dit.8® Machaut, therefore, is a 
striking exemplification of the literary influence of Ovid 
as exerted by way of the French version. Now it s0 
happens that there are two passages in Chaucer in which 
(as has never been pointed out) he seems to be following 
Machaut. They are Leg., 1924-47 (in the Legend of 
Ariadne), and H. F., 409-24 (the account of Theseus and 
Ariadne). 

Regarding the passage in the Legend Skeat remarks: 
“ Chaucer here leaves Ovid; this part of the story is partly 
given in Plutarch and Hyginus, but Chaucer seems to 
have filled in details from some source unknown to me.” *° 
What that source is, at least in part, we may now proceed 
to consider. 

In Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre Machaut, like 
Chaucer, tells the story of Theseus and Ariadne. I shall 
set side by side a few lines from the two accounts: 


* Romania, XLII, pp. 335-52: “Guillaume de Machaut et l’Ovide 
moralisé.” 

* Romania, XLimi, p. 352. 

* Romania, X11, pp. 382 ff. 

* Oxford Chaucer, 11, p. 334. 

















And this th’ effect, that Minos 
hath so driven 

Hem of Athenes, that they mote 
him yiven 

Fro yere to yere her owne chil- 
dren dere 

For to be slayn, as ye shal after 
BOO. 242 


And every thridde yeer, with- 
outen doute, 

They casten lot, and, as hit com 
aboute 

On riche, on pore, he moste his 
sone take, 

And of his child he moste pres- 
ent make 

Unto Minos, to save him or to 
spille, 

Or lete his beste devoure him at 
his wille. 


And this hath Minos don, right 
in despyt; 

To wreke his sone was set all 
his delyt .. .” 


* Leg., 1924-27. 
™Compare Leg., 1928-31: 
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Quant cil d’Athennes eurent mort 

Androgeus, si grant remort 

En ot Minos, li rois de Crete, 

Que par voie sage et discrete, 

Par force d’armes et de guerre 

Fist essillier toute leur terre; 

Et les mist tous pour cest out- 
rage 

Minos en si mortel servage, 

Que tous les ans li envoioient 

Un homme; mais il sortissoient. 

Et cils seur qui li sors chéoit, 

Trop mortelment li meschéoit; 

Car li rois Minos devourer 

Le faisoit la, sans demourer 

Par un moustre ™ trop mervilleus, 

Trop felon et trop perilteus. 


Mais nuls ne se doit mervillier, 
Si Minos vout ad se veillier, 
Ne s’il en fu fort esmetis, 


Car peres fu Androgeiis. 
Or avint que li sors chei 


This Minos hath a monstre, a wicked beste, 
That was so cruel that, without areste, 
Whan that a man was broght in his presence, 
He wold him ete, ther helpeth no defence. 


Servius, however, may come in here: “unde natus est Minotaurus, 
qui intra labyrinthum inclusus humanis carnibus vescebatur” (ed. 


Thilo and Hagen, m1, 6). 


It should be observed that neither Machaut 


nor the O. m. (see below, n. 95) name the Minotaur, referring to 


it simply as “wn moustre.” 


It is worth noting that Chaucer does 


not name the Minotaur until 1. 2104. Up to that point it is “a 
monstre” (1. 1928), “this monstre” (1. 1991), “a wikked beste” 
(1. 1928), “his beste” (1. 1939; ef. Il. 1998, 2005, 2008, 2019), 


“this fend” (1. 1996). 
® Leg., 1932-39. 
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This wikked custom is so longe Seur Theseiis, qui esbahi 
y-ronne Pluseurs; car il fu fils le roy, 
Til that of Athenes king Egeus Preuz, vaillans, et de bel arroy.” 
Mot sende his owne sone, The- 
seus, 
Sith that the lot is fallen him 
upon, 
To be devoured, for grace is ther 
non.” 


For all this, Ovid has merely the following: 


Quo postquam geminam tauri iuvenisque figuram 
clausit, et Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum 
tertia sors annis domuit repetita novenis. . . .™ 


The passage, accordingly, seems to be derived from 
Machaut. But there is further evidence which suggests 
that its original is not Machaut, but Machaut’s source. 
It will be observed that Chaucer makes two conflicting 
statements regarding the frequency of the periodic human 
tribute, and also (it would seem) regarding the number of 


children sent. Leg., 1926 reads: “ Fro yere to yere her 
owne children®™ dere,” and “Fro yere to yere” is 
repeated in 1]. 1941. Leg., 1932, on the other hand, states 
that the lot is cast “ every thridde yeer,” and that the one 
on whom the lot fell must send “ his sone” (1. 1934; “ his 
child,” 1. 1395). The usual statement is seven children 
yearly.°° And that seems to be in Chaucer’s mind in 


” Leg., 1943-47. 

"Le Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, in Hepffner, Zuvres de Guil- 
laume de Machaut (Société des anc. textes francais), 1, pp. 230 ff. 
For Chaucer’s use of the Jugement elsewhere, see Kittredge, Mod. 
Philol., vl, pp. 471-74, and esp. PMLA., xxx, pp. 3-4, 14-15. 

@ Met., val, 169-171. 

™*It is of course possible that “ children” may refer, not to the 
number sent each year, but to the number taken collectively. 

“ Boceaccio, De Geneal. Deorum, x, 48: “ut ... annis singulis 
septem nobiles iuuenes ad Minotaurum in cretam mitterentur ”; 
Servius, 1, 352 (Aen., m1, 74): “et quotannis ex nobilitate Athenien- 
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1. 1926. Where did he get the idea of the three year 
period, and where (especially) that of the single victim? 
The first might have come from a misunderstanding of 
either Boccaccio, Servius, or Ovid.** The second is the 
explicit statement of Machaut: “ Que tous les ans li 
envoioient Un homme.” But Machaut has no hint of the 
three year period. The tribute of the single victim and 
the possible suggestion for “ every thridde yeer,” however, 
occur together in the Ovide moralisé. In his demonstra- 
tion that Machaut, in his account of Theseus and Ariadne, 
is drawing directly upon the Ovide moralisé, de Boer 
quotes a single passage from the 0. m.®® But that passage 
is significant. 


G. de M. 0. m. 
Or avint que li sors chei Au tiers terme chei la sort 
Seur Theseus... . Dessus le fil au roi d’Athaines, 


Theseus. .. . 
Chaucer, in a word, at the one point where it is at present 


sium septem pueri vel puellae ad vescendum Minotavro mitteren- 
tur”; Servius, m, 6 (Aen., v1, 14): “ut singulis quibusque annis 
septem de filiis et filiabus suis edendos Minotauro mitterent ”; 
Hyginus, Fab., 41 (= Mythogr., 2.122): “ut anno unoquoque sep- 
tenos liberos suos Minotauro ad epulandum mitterent”; Hyginus, 
Poeticon astronomicon, cap. v: “ Theseus ... cum septem virgini- 
bus et sex pueris”; Mythogr., 3.11.7: “Filios vero Atheniensium, 
qui ad Minotaurum devorandi mittebantur”; Lactantius, Narra- 
tiones Fabularum, vi, 2: “nobilium liberi quotannis,” etc.; cf. 
Gower, Conf. Amantis, v, 5261-65: “fro yer to yeere ... Of men 
that were of myhti Age Persones nyne.” 

“% De Geneal. Deorum, x, 48: “qui tribus annis sorte missi sunt. 
quarta autem sors cecidit in Theseum”; Servius, 1, 6: “sed tertio 
anno Aegei filius Theseus missus est”; Ovid., Met., vi, 171: “ et 
Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum tertia sors annis domuit 
repetita novenis.” Gower’s misunderstanding of this last (not very 
clear) passage is evidently responsible for his “ persones nyne.” For 
three, cf. also Lactantius, Narrationes Fabularum, vim, 2: “ tertio 
stipendio.” 

* Romania, XLItl, p. 343. 
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possible to test the matter, seems to be closer to Machaut’s 
source, the O. m., than to Machaut himself.°® , 

But this same account of Theseus and Ariadne in 
Machaut, or in Machaut’s source, appears in the House of 
Fame. And here Chaucer follows even more closely than 
in the Legend the French narrative. The two passages 
are as follows: 


How fals eek was he, Theseus, 
That, as the story telleth us, 
How he betrayed Ariadne; 
The devel be his soules bane! 
For had he laughed, had he Mais riens n’i vausist fer ne fust, 
loured, 
He moste have be al devoured, 
If Ariadne ne had y-be! Se belle Ariadne ne fust, 
Qui oublia Minos, son pere, 
Et Androgetis, son chier frere, 
Sa terre et ses charnels amis, 
And, for she had of him pitee, Pour Thesetis, ou elle a mis 
She made him from the dethe Son cuer, si qu'elle i moustra 
escape, Comment occis le fier moustre a, 


Pour lui delivrer dou servage. 
° ve 


“Compare further: 
G. de M. 0. m. 
Or avint que li sors chei Au tiers terme chei la sort 
Seur Theseus... . Dessus le fil au roi d’Athaines, 
. ear il fu fils le roy. Theseus. ... 


Til that of Athenes king Egeus 
Mit sende his owne sone, Theseus, 
Sith that the lot is fallen him upon (Leg., 1944-46.) 


Servius (see above, n. 94) has “ Aegi filius Theseus,” in connection 
with the phrase “ tertio anno.” 

Chaucer, Machaut, and the O. m. agree in the assertion that The- 
seus was chosen by lot, as against the common account that he went 
voluntarily to Crete. Compare Hyginus, Fab., xt1: “ Theseus . 
voluntarie se ad Minotavrum pollicitus est ire.” See Hepffner, 1, 
Ixxvi; de Boer, p. 343. But Boccaccio represents the lot as falling 
upon Theseus: “septem nobiles iuuenes . . . qui tribus annis sorte 
missi sunt, quarta autem sors cecidit in Theseum” (De Geneal. 
Deorum, x, 48). 

“* Jugement, etc., 2741-49. 
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And he made her a ful false jape ; 
For after this, within a whyle 
He lefte hir slepinge in an yle, 
Deserte alone, right in the see, 
And stal away, and leet hir be; 
And took hir suster Phedra tho 
With him, and gan to shippe go. 


And yet he had y-sworn to here, 

On al that ever he mighte swere, 

That, so she saved him his lyf, 

He wolde have take hir to his 
wyf. 


325 
Mais vers li mesprist si forment 


Qu’ Adriane laisse dormant 
Seulette en estrange contrée, 
Lasse, dolente et esgarée, 

Et en mena la jeune touse 
Phedra sa suer, s’en fist s’espouse. 
Ci a trop mortel traison. .. .” 


Theseiis qui se parjura 

Ses dieus et sa loy li jura 

Que jamais ne li fausseroit 

Et qu’envers li loiaus seroit. . . 
Et li donna son pucelage 

Par si qu’a femme la penroit.” 


It is impossible, at the moment, to tell whether the 
correspondences that appear above are due to the fact that 
Chaucer is following Machaut, or to his use of Machaut’s 


source. If, as we have seen some reason to believe, he is 


drawing on the O. m. in the Legend of Artadne, it is 


probable that he has done so here. In either case his 
original is not Latin, but French. 

There are several other passages in Chaucer which 
show more or less definite traces of the influence of the 
Ovide moralisé. It was my intention to discuss them here. 
But this article has been interrupted by duties which in 
these days have a paramount claim, and its conclusion 


will have to be postponed. 


Joun Livineston Lowes. 


" Jugement, 2763-69. 
* Jugement, 2755-58. 
” Ibid., 2750-51. 
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OTHER WORKS IN PRESS 


STUDIES IN THE SYNTAX OF THE LINDISFARNE 
GosPELs. By Professor MorGAN CALLAWAY. 
Hesperia, Supplementary Series, No. 5. 

Tne Georcic. By Dr. M. L. Litty. Hesperia, 
Supplementary Series, No. 6. 

Greore RuDOLF WECKHERLIN: The Embodiment of 
a Transitional Stage in German Metrics. 
By Aargon ScHAFFER. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Dissertation, 1917. 

THe J. E. AwpReD LECTURES ON ENGINEERING 
PRACTICE, 1917-18. 











Fully equipped with Special Types, Accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders Promptly and 
Accurately 


Special Attention given to the printing of 
Doctors’ Dissertations 


in Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages 






































OXFORD FRENCH PLAIN TEXTS 


Under the general editorship of H. L. Hutton. 
Fcap 8vo (6% x 4%), limp cloth, pp. 48. 
Just Issued. 
Gringoire; 
Comédie en un acte en prose, par THEODORE DE BANVILLE ..30c. 


La Grammaire 
Comédie Vaudeville, par EUGENE LABICHE....... ........ 30c. 


Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, 
Oe SI BI oc ido 2s 6s toes Riciakasanenhenee 60c. 


Pourquoi Hunebourg ne fut pas rendu, La Cométe, Le Re- 
quiem du Corbeau 
Trois Contes, par ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN............-+005. 30¢. 


Paris Menacé, Paris Sauvé 
Extraits de l’Histoire Anecdotique de la Guerre, par FRANC- 
NonaIn et Pavut Dexay, selected and edited by G. H. CLARKE, 


re rr ee rer rn mee ere en 30c. 
Laurette, ou Le Cachet Rouge, par ALFRED DE VIGNY........... 30c. 
Mateo Falcone, Le Coup de Pistolet; 
Deux contes par PROSPER MGRIMEE................-+005: 30c. 
Le Lac de Gers, Le Col d’Anterne; 
Deux contes par RODOLPHE TOPFFER.............600e0eees 30c. 
La Chévre de M. Seguin, Les Vieux, Le Secret de Maitre Cor- 
nille, La Mule du Pape. Par ALPHONSE DAUDET.......... 30¢c. 
Le Chien de Brisquet, La Combe de L’Homme Mort, Paul ou la 
Ressemmanmnee, FUP. CM. WOW. oo occ kc evescvsivcssens 30c. 


L’Armée francaise sur le Front; Histoire anecdotique de la Guerre 
1914-1915, par FRANc-NoHAIN et PauL Detay, selected and 
Gites Wy GB. He. CEM... ccc ccc nccsccccsvccnuceeses 30c. 


Tamango. Par PROSPER MERIMEE..............-+.00eeeees 30e. 


Racine’s Andromaque 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by T. B. RupMosE-BRrown. 


Crown 8vo (7% x5\%4), introduction pp. 60, text pp. 61-137, 
ORG: is, SUEDE, CONG a i sins 06 bSs ons ne aaa elas ee $1.15 


La Fontaine: Selected Fables 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and a vocabulary, by C. Hucon. 
Crown 8vo (7% x54), introduction and grammatical notes 
pp. 26, Text pp. 27-128, notes and vocabulary pp. 129-206, 
GUN gk so ccchnedsasédeccavadns eeeesene sess sae $1.00 





























JUNTA PARA AMPLIACION DE EsTuDIOs 
Centro de estudios histéricos. Paseo de Recoletos, 20, Madrid. 





PUBLICACIONES DE LA “ REVISTA 
DE FILOLOGIA ESPANOLA ” 


Esta revista se ha propuesto formar una colleccién de libros 
escogidos sobre lengua y litteratura espanola, destinados 


a la ensenanza cientifica y practica de estas matertas 
ACABA DE PUBLICARSE: 
RAMON MENENDEZ PIDAL 


ANTOLOGIA DE PROSISTAS 
CASTELLANOS 


Ofrece este libro una abundante colleccién de trozos selectos 
sacados de los autores que con mas arte presentan los rasgos 
caracteristicos de nuestro genio literario, desde la prosa del rey 
Sabio hasta los escritores del siglo x1x. 


Cada autor va precedido de observaciones sobre su signifi- 
cacién literaria, caracter de su lengua y peculiaridades de su 
estilo; y al pie de las paginas abundantes notas aclaran las 
principales dificultades de sentido y llaman la atencién sobre 
las construcciones mas interesantes. 


Un volumen en 8°, de 384 pags., encuadernado en tela. 
Precio: 4,50 pesetas. 


Los pedidos a 


G. E. STECHERT & CO. 
151-155 West 25th Street NEW YORK CITY 











UMSALLEMSULENS CSD PUEDALANOON SUCH SA TAMA LALA TAED SAO UU AES ES UA ONES 


erie: 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA 





The Bibliographical Society of America has in view 
the publication of a list of all Incunabula in America 
and requests information concerning the existence of 


early printed books in libraries or private collections. 


ALOE LETT GE ALT TL 


Members of the Association can render valuable serv- 
ice by calling attention to books which have heretofore 
not been known by bibliographers to be in American 


possession. 


Please address 
Grorce P. Winsuip, Esq., 
The Widener Memorial Inbrary, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





= (VENTOAANOLERSRODEDT OU OUOTENNNNANTY TAAL APA ATANENON MEGANE AeTAADUDAA STNG ANNE ASEM ESTEE THT TEs METRE 








Heath’s Flodern Language Series 





Announcement 


We take pleasure in announcing that Professor 
Frperico pe Onis, of the University of Salamanca 
and of Columbia University, has agreed to select for 


us a series of representative 


Contemporary Spanish Texts 


which are to be edited under his general direction. 
His intimate personal acquaintance with contemporary 
Spanish men of letters and their works, and a rare 
gift of discernment and of lucid interpretation com- 
bine to make this eminent Spanish scholar singularly 
well qualified for such a task. It will be his aim to 
choose from the great wealth of modern Spanish liter- 
ature those works which are most characteristic and 
distinctive, and to provide them with such helps as 
will best serve the needs of our American schools and 


colleges. 





D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 














REGULATIONS ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIV COUNCIL 


(ee 
oo. 


1. Members: wishing to present papers at.the meeting ar expected to; 
prepare them for that particular purpose. Extremely techiiical treatises © 
may be red by title. Subjects too large to be treated ‘in.an ordinary paper, 
and topics too special to be of general-interest, ‘may be brought before the - 
meeting in the form. of abstracts lasting from five to ten minutes. The 
papers red in full shud be so constructed as-not to occupy more than ees: 7 
(or, at most, thirty) minutes: - 


2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be red in full or not, 


shal submit to the Secretary, by November. 1, with ite title, a synopsis of ee 5 
its contents, consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shal state, at the © =~. 


same time, whether he thinks his paper stad be presented by title only; 


summarized in an abstract, or red in full. The synopses of accepted papers ete 


ar to be printed om the program 

3. The Secretary shal select the program from the wipers thas offerd, ° 
trying to distribute the matter in such a:way.as to make all the sessions 
attractiv.. In general not more than an hour and » half shal be devoted to’ 
the présentation of papers at any one session. There shal be sufficient 
opportunity for-discussion and for. social intercourse. hc 


4: The Gosaiiia af: gublleation Ww: to "he dented Bak, Snth: pagat og ee 


merits 8 a contribution to science, without segars to the form in which it 


has been presented dt the meeting. ; 
5. Charges exceeding an average of forty-five cents per gnlfey of the first 


proof for authors’ additions and corrections in the proof of articles Teena Fe ES y 


in the Publications shal be ie by the snes aR: them. 











OFFICERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE | ABSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA FOR THE YEAR 1918 


i 





1S ex 


President, Epwarp ©. ARMSTRONG, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Seo.-Tres., WILLIAM GoxLp Howakp, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Marian P. Wurrney, Vasear College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Ernest H. Witkins, University 6f Chicago, Chicago, Til. 
Feanx W. CHANDLER, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 0. 


CENTRAL DIVISION 


Cheirman, Beat J. Vos, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind, 
Beoretary, Beat E. Youno, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Wuu1aMm Guitp Howanp, Harverd University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bear E. Youne, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
M. Biakemore Evans, Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 
Groncr L. HAsauron, Cornell University, Ithaca, W. ¥ 
Joun Livineston Lowes, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


EXECUTIV COUNCIL 
THE OFFICERS NAMED ABOVE AND 


Gores O. CunmME, Northwestern University, Boanston, Ill. 
Oiven F. Emenson, Western Reserve University, Oleveland, 0. 
James Geppgs, Jn., Boston University, Boston, Mass. — 
T, ATKINSON JENKINS, University of Chicago, Oheago, IU. 
Joux A. Lomax, Lee, Higginson and 0o., Chicago, Ii. 
Writ ALLAN Nuxison, Smith College, Northamptom, Masse - 
Hueo K. Sommiane, University of California, Berkeley, Oal. 








